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I. 

Studies  on  Homer  and  the  Homenc  Age.  By  the  Eight  lion.  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  D.C.L.,  M.P.  for  the  University  of  Oxford.  3  vols. 
Oxford  :  University  Press.  1858. 

lloMEu!  Greece!  The  words  are  magical!  But  tlie  eir- 
cuiiistauces  that  constitute  the  charm  of  either  are  too  multi¬ 
tudinous  to  enumerate  fully.  Continental  Greece,  with  its 
varied  outline  and  uneven  surface,  from  the  basin  of  lacustrine 
Thes.saly,  rich  in  barley — the  joy  of  the  husbandman,  and  well- 
led  liorses — down  througli  olive-growing  Attica,  diverging  by 
“ the  Acroceraunian  mountains  of  old  fame”  and  the  Isthmian 
gates  into  the  l^eloponno.sus,  with  its  forests,  ravines,  rugged 
table  land,  abundant  streams,  and  champaign  bordering  the 
sea — a  scene  of  iniinite  diversity,  but  each  picture  one  of  apjiro- 
priate  and  enthralling  beauty.  The  outline  even  of  the  beetling 
rocks  wherewith  this  lovelv  land  is  belted,  from  Thrace  frown- 
iiig  a  stern  defiance  on  slavish  Asia,  round  to  the  iBginetan 
Gulf  and  Epirus,  is  broken  here  and  there  by 

“  Glens  where  ocean  comes 

To  ’scape  the  wild  winds’  rancour, 

And  harbours,  worthiest  homes 

Where  Freedom’s  sails  could  anchor.  ” 

But,  most  of  all,  those  emerald  gems  set  in  the  shield  of  the 
silver  sea, — 

“  The  isles  of  Greece,  the  isles  of  Greece, 

Where  buniing  Sappho  lov’d  and  sung, 

Where  grew  the  arts  of  war  and  peace. 

Where  Delos  rose,  and  I’hoebus  spiung 

^vhich  need  no  poet  to  proclaim  their  lovelines.s,  for  every  eyo 
and  heart  spontaneously  confess’ their  attraction.  This  outward 
aspect  of  Greece  is  passing  fair. 

Its  climate,  ranging  J^gJp^^^p^dinavian  .severity  to  tropic 
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lieat,  but  malcHl  c*very\vlieiv  witli  an  jitinospliore  clear,  j.iiro  | 
traiispariMit,  (‘lastlc  to  a  ])r(>vcrb — -to breathe  and  move  inwhiej. 
is  “health  to  the  navel  and  marrow  to  the  bones” — a  lauixliiu^r.  jj 
^as  which  qualifies  (‘ven  the  tor})id  En;j:lishman  who  breatliesit  t 
for  the  epithet  ‘Olerry  as  a  ({reek.”  A  soil  of  materiia!  ] 
bounty,  which  lavishly  shed  its  abundance  into  the  lap  of  tli^ -j  .•  ; 
tiller,  where  the  fruits  were  ri<*her,  Avhere  the  cro})s  Wcr  ji  ’ 
heavier,  where  the  flowers  were  sweeter  than  elsewhere  :  wlur,.  I| 
the  very  ground  was  caipeted  with  perfume,  the  wild  thyme  yield,  if 
iiigiq)  its  frae:ranceto  every 'pr(‘ssure  of  the  vagrant  foot  of  man.  1 
The  ].hysical  beauty  of  the  Ifellenie  races  that  dwelt  in 
chosen  land — seen  in  their  sculjdured  ideal,  sung  by  their  pi, it?.  | 
and  commemorated  by  the  great  achievements  which  were  oiilv 
])ossibh‘ to  a  ha])])y  organization.  No  race  Avas  ever  so  biau-  ^ 
titul,  and  none  was  so  susceptible  of  im])ression  from  beautY.|^  ( 
The  Apollo,  the  Venus,  whose  ty])al  perfection  have  been  ihj  ;  q 
admiration  and  unreached  ideal  of  all  succeeding  artists,  wiTri i 
modelled  from  the  living  men  of  (ireece.  The  forms  of  the 
who  pri>jected  these  divine  humanities  were  themselves  })erfc:i;^ 
The  sculptors  were  their  own  lay-figures.  | 

])Ut  far  passing  these,  and  almost  darkening  them  iiH  | 
shadow,  was  the  intellect,  the  genius,  the  free  polity,  and  il  | 
proud  [aitriotism  that  have  left  us  far  loftier  models  and  exe:  | 
plars  than  those  merely  of  the  human  frame.  Greece  has  | 
fertile  in  great  men,  and  great  deeds  that  extinguish  her  etli  j 
claims  to  fame.  I.ycurgus,  Solon,  Leonidas,  Epaminoii(laj|i  Its 
Marathon,  Thermot)yhe,  Artemisinin,  Salamis;  Socrates, 
Aristotle,  E})ienrus;  Herodotus,  Idiucydides,  Demostlieii’g  I,,,j 
Xeno})hon ;  il^lschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristophaiie|fj|(^. 
these  are  names  of  places  and  p(*rsons  that  outweigh  all  matei’||„,j 
claims  upon  our  regard.  These  are  the  winds  that  breathe  tli 
melody  over  the  harp  of  our  souls,  as  we  hear  of  Greece,  a 
thrill  us  with  a])ower  beyond  the  fortunes  of  the  nation  an(li  |§,i 
site  of  its  territory.  Its  ])opnlar  Avith  its  pure  rhetoi|A-,K» 

persuasive  reasoning,  ])oAvcrtiil  emotion,  and  passionate  entreatyij  ^ 


its  battle-fields  fo'i*  freedom  a^^’ninst  stealtliA'  domestic  tviv; 


and  Oriental  invaders — Avhere  the  heart  ch’ained  out  its  1 
dnq)  cheerfully  for  the  mother  land,  and  chose  to  bo  car: 
home  dead  upon  the  shield  rather  than  desert  it  for  the  tl 
life;  the  blaze  of  genius  and  of  glory  that  has  rested  o  j 
Greece  for  two  thousand  years,  and  has  lighted  up  its  AX*ry  ri  cgjjjy 
Avith  a  dazzing  effect  denied  to  architecture  in  all  its  integ^^ujjj 
(IseAvhere — the  rarthenon,  the  Acropolis,  Avinning  the  foetia  i  jV|, 
th(‘  pilgrim  from  all  lands,  and  as  certainly  Avitching  the  soi  ijicity 
all  pilgrims — these  form  a  total  of  attraction  the  charm  of  avI^^.^^*' 
is  immeasurably  strong — the  eye,  the  heart,  the  intellect,  Doiiim 
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1  tln‘  inoml  feolinf^s  oombining  to  lay  their  liomage  on  tlie  altar  of 
‘vliioli  1  ininiortal  (ii’cveo. 

I  The  character  of  this  ])eople  ^ives  a  deep  interest  to  the  study 
hesit  I  of  its  litemture.  AVe  teel  it  in  all  its  ibree  when  we  turn  over  the 
tenial  I  pjiires  of  tlieir  venerable  J I  oilier. 

of  tW  I  The  plieiioiuenon  tliat  jireseiits  itself  to  our  contemplation 
■  f  :  ill  ,*oiin(‘xion  with  the  Jlomeri(*  jioems  is  tliis — that  sonuoNherc 

wluri*  I  coiiti^iruous  to  the  ninth  century  b(‘fore  Christ,  Idazes  uj)  into  our 

I  '  lit«*rarv  sky,  not  one  epic  poem  but  two,  each  unique  and  inar- 
L)f  man.  vt‘ll(»us  in  the  ])lan  of  its  con.struction,  shot  with  rays  of  most 
ill  till'  varied  and  inimitable  beauty, — (‘ach  of  them  ‘‘  a  versified 
[r  peiU  Aurora  Horealis,” — the  models  after  which  succeeding  epopec'S 
2iv  only!  ■  jiave  learned  to  shine  in  all  ages.  It  stands  to  reason,  never- 

^o  bean-  ?  theless,  that  there  must  have  been  a  literature  and  poetry  in 

beaiity.i  ~  (iroece  lH‘lbre  these  master-pit^ces  of  constructive  genius  wore  put 
)eeii  tkj  '  together ;  that  other  bards  had  sung  of  love,  and  wai*,  and  devotion, 
sts,  hi‘fore  Homer  coined  his  story  of  Achilles  into  golden  hexameters, 

the  mtii'  jind  issued  the  sterling  mintag(‘  of  his  genius  lor  the  circulation 
s  perfc^t.1  iof  tlie  world.  Althougli  to  all  actual  seeming  his  poiTry  started 
4Com}>lete  fi’om  his  imperial  lirain,  like  the  armed  l^dlas  from  the 
leiu  iiiV  Iteoming  skull  of  eJove,  no  germ  of  ])reparation  lending  its  aid  to 
,  and  til  |tlio  creative  process,  it  is  certain  that  trains  were  laid  in  the  asso- 
Liid  exe  Aiations  around  him,  the  men  of  genius  that  had  lived  before  him, 

1  has  hot  14111(1  tlie  musical  traditions  that  had  nursed  his  infant  reverence 
her  otV  ^nid  delight.  In  fact,  although  lo.st  to  us,  there  was  a  literature  in 
iniuoiula!  |ts  widt‘.st  sense,  and  emphatically  must  theu’e  have  l)(,*en  poetry, 
ites,  Vl'it.'  long — long  ages  before  the  bard  of  the  Iliad  trcdlc^l  his  wondrous 
uiostheiv  |t'ng.  From  the  beginning  has  there  been  music;  and  poetry  in 
stophaiKi:  |]io  world, — twanging  lyre  and  droning  pipe,  majestic  march 
ill  mater  Snd  tripping  dance  of  words.  AVe  trace  tlicu'r  course  more  or 
•eathe  tli  ^'ss  imperfectly  in  the  wonderful  library  cjt  llebrew  literature, 
Jreece,  |&]iicli  leaves  little  to  desiderate  in  the  cpiality  of  evichmeo,  ancl 
ion  and*  conclude  from  analogy  that  in  other  climes  and  nations  the 
we  rhetoi  gross  must  have  been  in  its  main  direction  similar, 
e  entreaty- 1  The  marvel  of  Homer  is,  that  we  do  not  know  his  poetic  pro- 
;stic  tynv  ^  niters,  nor  the  means  whereby  he  has  been  lifted  uj)  to  that  lofty 
out  its  t  ^  (lestal,  which  he  occupies  with  such  commanding  grace.  Ho 
be  car.  stiiuds  alone,  not  only__amid  ._tlie.  bards  of  Greece,  but  the 
for  the  d  vc  rse-mak(}rs  bf  all  time.  The  beauty,  copiousness,  and  felici- 
rested  o  tons  power  of  language  in  his  })oems  indis[)utably  reveal  the  high 
ts  very  r  cultivation  of  the  people  amongst  whom  they  sprang.  A  full 
its  intc‘g^ammar,  a  fixed  syntax,  a  regular  prosody,  a  nubodious  rhythm, 
the  loot  a  lieh  vocabulary,  and  a  splendid  versification,  indicate  no  imma- 
)o;  the  sovA^rity  in  national  progress, — rather  be.spcmk  centuries  of  exist- 
ivni  of  and  all  the  concomitants  of  civilization — social  intercourse, 

lutelloct,  ^nniierce,  civil  freedom,  and  schools  of  learning.  AVithout  these 
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iiidispoiisiible  preliminaries  we  eannot  conceive  of  the  avatar  of 
a  JTomer. 

To  increase  the  wonder  of  Homer’s  poems,  some  have  denied 
liim  tlie  knowledi^e  of  the  art  of  writing: ;  and  to  this  theory  ue 
arc  surprised  to  find  (Tladstone  inclines.  It  has  been  urged 
on  the  ground  that  papyrus  was  only  known  to  the  Greeks,  or 
accessil)le,  as  late  as  the  time  of  rsamnietichus,  n.c.  ()50 ;  but 
the  lonians  had  parchments  from  their  own  Asiatic  Pergamus, 
while  it  is  certain  that  papyriis  was  used  for  writing  purposes 
incredibly  far  back  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Inscribed 
papyrus  sheets  have  been  found  in  the  tomb  of  Nentef,  of  the 
Vlltli  Egyptian  dynasty.  Homer  himself  describes  the  art  of 
writing  as  even  known  in  the  heroic  ages  of  which  he  sings  * 
and  references  are  frecpiently  made  to  writings  in  the  age  before 
or  during  the  Trojan  war  by  the  tragedians  and  historians.! 
Puit  while  the  sundry  introductory  formuhe  of  the  speeches  in 
his  poems,  and  certain  common-places  that  aid  the  memory,  are 
repeated  here  and  there,  which  sufficiently  indicate  the  design 
of  these  verses  to  be  rehearsed  popularly  rather  than  read,  it 
is  crjually  certain  on  every  ground  of  probability,  or  we  might 
say  of  [possibility,  that  they  could  only  have  been  composcnl  witli 
the  help  of  the  stylus ; — otlierwise  the  gigantic  mental  effort 
would  transcend  all  we  know  of  human  power,  in  the  compo¬ 
sition  and  exact  reeoll(‘ction  of  two  such  vast,  intricate,  perfectly 
harmonised  [)oems.  Hug  has  well  said  on  this  point,  and  we  need 
say  no  more  ‘‘ — It  is  incredible  that  a  poem  at  once  so  unique,  and 
so  complete,  so  admirable  in  its  construction,  so  perfect  in  its 
minutest  details,  should  have  been  produced  without  any  aid 
from  writing.  It  would  be  a  miracle.” 

To  ] proceed,  however,  now  to  matters  biographical.  Of  Houier 
himself,  if  there  ever  were  such  a  person,  we  frankly  confess  that 
we  know  nothing.  The  very  fact  of  his  existence  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  has  been  disputed,  there  being  at  least  two  other  hypo 
theses  on  the  subject  which  have  found  respectable  advocates. 
Some  have  maintained  that  there  were  many  Homers,  and  that 
the  [Poetic  labours  of  tlie  multitude  have  shed  their  combined 
honours  upon  tlie  head  of'  one ;  while  others,  again,  have 
smanised  that  there  was  no  Homer  at  all,  that  his  existence  is  a 
mjih,  and  his  name  an  anonyme,  not  a  reality. 

Perrault  and  Hedelin  in  France,  (not  to  go  back  to  certain  of 
the  Alexandrian  grammarians,)  Bentley  in  England  and  Vico  in 


♦  Iliad,  vi.  1G8. 

t  See  Xitslfs  Ilistoria  Ilonperi ;  also  Euripides’  Hecuba,  850,  IIi]>pol.  850, 
Iphig.  in  Aulis,  35  seq.,  Andruiii.  905 ;  Sophocles,  Tracli.  157;  /Ehiau  (Var. 
llist.  Ill,  4.);  Dio  Chrysostom,  Orat.  II.,  p.  87,  etc.,  etc. 
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Italv  are  known  amongst  the  impngners  of  the  Homeric  anthor- 
sliip*  of  both  tlie  great  Greek  ej)i(*s.  W'olf  and  Heyne  in 
(MTinany,  and  more  recently  Hermann,  Thiersch,  Vs.  Jliillcr, 
p.  Sclilegcl  and  Lachmann  liave  advocated  opinions  tending  to 
the  same  result.  Hut  Goetlie,  once  a  sceptic,  had  the  grace  to 
rejient  and  to  believe  in  one  Homer,  and  the  one  aiithorshi])  of 
the  two  poems  that  bear  his  name.  Our  own  conviction  is  never- 
theless  clear  that  there  was  a  poet  of  ancient  times  called  Homer, 
and  tliat  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  are  liis  work.  Tin’s  convic¬ 
tion  is  based,  however,  simply  on  prepossession,  on  a-priori  rea¬ 
soning  from  the  overwhelming  probabilities  of  the  case,  on  world- 
old  tradition  to  this  effect.  It  is  far  easier  to  believe  that  there 


should  be  one  transcendent  genius  amongst  the  Greeks  capable 
01  producing  an  unequalled  epos  in  ancient  times,  rather  than  two 
or  more.  It  is  not  within  the  comj)ass  of  likelihood  that  the  sky 
ol*  early  literature  should  be  starred  with  lre(pient  constellations 
of*  the  most  Iwilliant  and  steadfast  lustre,  and  that  there  were 
laniilies  of  Homerids,  rather  than  one  Homer.  In  Homer  we  re¬ 
cognise  ‘‘  the  bright  particular  star”  of  his  age,  which  outshines 
and  obscures  all  others,  and  to  his  unrivalh‘d  genius,  whatever  the 
facts  of  his  life — and  they  are  lost  to  history — and  whatever 
the  era.  of  his  birth — and  chronology  possesses  no  record  of  the 
event — we  are  quite  contented  to  refer  the  glory  of  those  poems 
which  the  w’orld  for  three  thousand  years  has  been  constrained 
to  admire,  but  has  lu’oved  unable  to  imitate.  If  we  mention  the 
traditions  of  his  life,  it  is  only  emphatically  to  declare  that  we 
place  no  ndiance  whatever  on  these  unsubstantial  echoes.  His 
history  surrounding  his  poems  is  like  the  hollow'  crater  of  a 
volcano — all  is  scorke  and  cinder-dust,  while  the  centre  only  is 
red  with  an  inextinguishable  fire. 

The  most  likely  tradition  assigns  Smyrna  as  his  birtlqdace, 
tliat  emporium  of  the  trade  of  Asia  Elinor,  abounding  in  the 
wealth  that  allows  leisure  and  promotes  luxury,  and  in  the 
tumult  of  ideas  which  incites  quick  and  earnest  thought.  Ionia 
found  an  outlet  here  for  her  material  productions,  and  here 
received  in  return  those  glorious  imports  of  commerce — the  best 
fruits  of  trading — independence,  enlargement,  and  excitement 
of  mind.  Here,  doubtless,  were  schools,  and  colleges,  and  phi¬ 
losophers,  and  poets, -and  all  dhe  juiesthood  of  the  muses  in  their 
various  grades  and  array.  In  the  colonnades  of  her  temples,  and 
under  the  fragfrant  cover  of  her  orange  groves,  bards  meditated 
their  measured  verse,  and  scholars  discussed  their  vexing  systems. 
The  murmur  of  the  liquid  ]\leles  in  her  march  towards  the  sea, 
mingled  with  the  music  of  lute  and  pipe  ;  and  the  breezes  of 
tlie  encircling  mountains,  and  the  breath  of  the  sea-air,  formed 
an  appropriate  accompaniment  to  the  resounding  chorus  of  song 


or  the  earnest  soliloquy  of  the  saire.  In  such  a  soil,  amid  such 
circumstances  of  golden  oppcn’lniiity  and  iiunsnal  promise, 
the  "roater  ])art  of  comuKMitators  and  hiojrraphers  })laiited  the 
life-stem  of  Homer,  and  made  him  draw  thence  those  influenoes 
which  have  eflloresccd  and  fnu'tified  so  magnificently  in  tlie 
products  of  his  genius.  Tradition  has  assigned  him  .  other 
birthjdaces.  AVho  has  not  with  the  bitterness  of  the  satirist 
exclaimed — 


“  Seven  cities  quarrelled  over  Homer  dead, 

Through  whicli  the  living  Homer  begg'd  his  bread  !” 


All  this  we  di  smiss  as  the  natural  jmoduct  of  his  posthumous 
fiime,  men  being  willing  to  give  a  harbour  to  renowned  dust 
who  will  not  appreciate  the  virtue  and  nobleness  of  a  ])reseiit  life. 
As  little  can  we  allow  with  Pausanias  that  the  bard  was  blind 
— a  blind  schoolmaster,  untit  to  teach! — a  blind  beggar,  unfit 
to  conceive  immortal  verses!  The  miracle  of  a  JTomer  in  any 
age  is  sufficiently  startling,  without  the  adventitious  wonders  of 
blindness  and  mendicancy.  Yet  the  C-hiotes  and  the  Thiakiotes 
point  to  his  school,  his  house,  his  tomb,  with  legend  and  land¬ 
mark  quite  notorious  and  paljmble,  confirmatory  of  the  tradition, 
and  ask  Avith  audacious  credulitv,  ‘‘  Is  there  not  a  cause  I” 

As  little  do  wo  know  of  the  age  in  which  Ifoiner  lived— all 
the  years  from  the  seventh  century  before  Christ,  back  to  the 
tenth,  being  severally  guessed  at  by  his  biographers.  His  ])ocins 
were  certainly  known  by  the  eighth  century,  n.c.,  if  any  reliance 
can  b(^  placed  upon  tlie  report  that  Lycurgus,  the  regent  of 
St)arta,  found  them  in  Crete,  when  the  course  of  his  travels  led 
him  to  that  island.  If  so,  we  shall  scarcely  err  in  making  their 
author  live,  as  it  has  been  generally  conceded,  in  the  ninth  age 
IxTore  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord.  The  finish  of  his  compo¬ 
sitions  would  incline  us  to  the  lowest  jmssible  date  consistent 
with  ascertained  facts;  yet  who  shall  say  that  an  exceptional 
jdienomenon  is  not  as  possible  three  thousand  years  ago,  as  two 
thousand  ?  The  true  jioet  will  always  Ix'  a  wonder,  and  none 
the  less  for  appearing  in  an  age  when  literature  nourished,  as 
when  it  was  poor  ami  scant.  That  Homer  travelled,  we  doubt 
not:  that  he  used  his  eyes,  organs  of  singular  perspicacity,  to 
capital  purpose,  is  obvious  on  the  face  of  his  works;  and  his 
poems  arc  the  creation  of  ample  leisure,  careful  culture,  and 
acquaintance  with  an  existing  literature. 

Iferaclhles  of  Poiitus,  a  ])upil  and  contemporary  of  Plato,  is 
the  lirst  of  extant  writers  who  declares  that  livcurgus  brought 
the  Homeric  poems  into  the  Peloponnesus.  We  know  nothing 
of  the  source  whence  Heraclides  clerived  his  tradition,  nor  does 
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/TTliaii,  who  repeats  it,  answer  the  inquiry ;  hut  certain  it  is  that 
an  interval  of  four  or  five  hundrcMl  yeai's  separates  tlie  writiT 
who  reports  the  story  from  tlie  liero  of  it.  Plutareli,  at  an 
iiitorval  of  douhle  the  length,  declares  that  })ortions  of  Homer 
were  kiunni  even  before  Lyeiirgus  brought  the  whole  from 
(hvte,  thus  confirming  in  general  terms  the  fact  that  the  agency 
of  bveurgas  was  engaged  in  the  introduction  of  the  poems  into 
jHMiiusular  (Trcece,  although  he  avers  they  were  known  befon^  in 
a  i’raginentary  condition.  Herodotus,  too,  wliose  date  is  the  fifth 
oentiiry  before  Christ,  in  his  History  narrates  that  there  had  been 
ill  Si(‘y(m,  six  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  state-recitations 
of  1  loiiK'r,  attended  with  rewards  for  the  successful  performei*s. 
Diciichidas  of  Megara,  an  author  of  uncertain  age,  is  quoted  by 
Ihogeiies  Laertius,  as  testifying  that  Solon  regulated  the 
recitations  of  Homer  in  public;  and  Tiyeurgus,  contemporary 
with  ]  lemostlienes,  avers  that  the  Greeks  fought  at  i\rarallion 
with  tliese  stirring  notes  ringing  in  their  ears — marching  to 
hattle,  doubtless,  with  the  clash  of  sjiear  and  shield,  as  tliey 
caiig  out  the  sonorous  war-song  of  Achilles  and  Troy. 

That  Pisistratus  collected  and  arranged  them  in  their  final  and 
existing  form  depends  absolutely  upon  the  credit  of  the  writers 
of  tlie  Augustan  age — Cicero  and  Josephus  being  the  main  au- 
tliorities,  together  with  an  ancient  Scholion  recently  discovered. 
])iit  as  these  later  writers  had  access  to  a  whole  library  of 
Grecian  literature  from  which  wo  have  been  shut  out,  we  may 
be  contented  to  assume  that  they  had  reliable  and  written 
aiitlioritv  for  their  statements,  and  to  receive  it  as  a  fact  that 
Pisistratus  was  the  first  sovereign  of  Attica,  who  bestowed 
critical  cares  upon  the  completion,  arrangement,  and  preserv¬ 
ation  of  Homer’s  great  Lpics.  e  must  not  wonder  that  these 
])oems  received  the  care  of  legislators.  Plvery  Greek,  to  what¬ 
ever  i^olitical  division  of  territory  he  belonged,  but  especially  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Pelojionnesus  and  the  Greek  isles,  must  have 
looked  upon  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  as  the  most  i)recious  heritage 
liaiided  down  to  them  from  their  fatluu’s, — the  blazonrv  of  their 
national  virtues,  the  sum  of  their  religious  creed,  the  annals  of 
their  ancestry,  and  the  stimulant  of  their  national  pride.  These 
were  their  Old  and  New  Testament.  These  were  alike  th(3 
v.ar  songs  of  their  Joshua,  and  their  ^losaic  code.  'Idiey 
enlivened  their"  feasts;"  instructed  their  youtli,  nursed  their 
patriotism,  and  inflamed  their  valour.  What  wonder  then  they 
were  cherished  by  the  people  of  Greece,  and  })ublished  by  their 
rulers !  Thus  from  the  editorial  care  of  government  ,the  careful 
criticism  of  scholars,  and  the  zealous  vigilance  of  an  admiring 
pco})le,  wo  have  every  reason  to  believe  tliat  we  possess  the 
])oems  of  Homer  in  a  trustworthy  condition  of  text.  Aristarchus 
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and  the  Alexandrian  critics  professed  to  '  distinguish  tlie 
genuine  verses  of  Ilomcr  in  tlieir  copies  from  the  spurious, 
by  prefixing  an  obelus  to  those  which  they  condemned^ 
but  which  they  had  not  the  arrogance  to  cancel  and  exclude 
AY  e  are  thankful  to  these  men  for  their  labours,  and  their  notes 
of  suspicion  draw  our  attention  more  closely  to  the  evidence  on 
which  disputed  verses  rest ;  1  ait  on  the  whole  are  satisfied  that 
we  possess  as  jnire  a  text  of  those  writings  as  of  any  ancient 
composition  whatever,  and  repose  in  the  dictum  of  Heyne,  that 
owing  to  a  large  collation  of  cojjies  and  the  advance  of  the  critical 
art,  we  possess  at  the  present  day,  perhaps,  a  purer  text  than 
Aristarchus,  after  all  his  excisions,  could  produce. 

Passing  on  from  the  supposed  ago  of  Homer’s  own  exist¬ 
ence  we  find  that  the  evidence  is  still  more  vague  and  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  upon  which  the  conclusions  are  drawn  as  to  the  era  of  the 
heroic  age  wliich  he  celebrated  in  his  poems.  Here  histon  is 
silent.  Homer’s  verses  are  the  only  oracle,  and  they  an 
ambiguous  and  dubious,  as  oracles  proverbially  were.  3lr. 
(fladstone  has  been  treacherously  deceived  by  it.  There  are  two 
or  three  serious  mistakes  in  connexion  with  his  theory  Avhicli 
we  shall  notice. 

In  the  firnt  place,  he  regards  the  poems  of  Homer  as  a  product 
of  the  age  whose  manners  tliey  depict,  Le,  of  the  heroic  age. 

In  the  second  place,  to  make  this  supposition  good,  he  brings 
that  age  down  to  the  period  in  which  Homer  is  presumed  to 
have  lived  ;  a  late  date  totally  inconsistent  with  the  state  of 
society  represented  in  the  poem,  or  with  the  main  event 
recorded,  the  capture  of  Troy  and  the  Greek  expedition. 

In  the  third  ])lace,  he  assumes  the  incidents,  traditions,  and 
legends  of  the  Iliad  to  be  historical  facts,  and  tlie  manners  and 
morals  depicted  to  be  correct  representations  of  those  of  tlie 
heroic  age :  he  believes  the  poem  to  be  a  chronicle,  not  a  fiction. 

As  it  is  Sir.  Gladstone’s  voluminous  work  which  lias  prompted 
our  dissertation,  it  may  be  as  well  at  once  to  say,  that  tlie 
main  premiss  on  which  he  builds  the  historical  value  of  Houier 
we  broadly  deny-^namely,  that  the  poet  lived  upon  the  bordei's 
of  that  heroic  age  which  he  so  vigorously  conceives  and  paints 
Sir.  Gladstone’s  statmnents  are  extremely  decided  on  this  point; 
but  we  shall  venture  to  add,  that  they  are  irremediably  wrong. 
A  sentence  or  two  from  this  last  and  most  enthusiastic  com¬ 
mentator  on  the  Ionian  bard  will  exhibit  his  belief  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  8peaking  of  the  remote  antiquity  of  Homer,  he  says:— 


n 


“  Writing  of  the  heroic  time,  he,  and  he  alone,  writes  like 


one 


who,  as  from  internal  evidence  we  may  confidently  assert,  stm 
tcithin  its  precincts,  and  was  imbued  from  head  to  foot  with  it-: 
sjfirit  and  its  associations.”  Again :  “  Nothing  can  cancel-' 
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iiotliinp:,  it  mi^dit  almost  be  said,  can  narrow — the  oiiormoiis 
interval,  in  point  of  aiitliority,  between  Homer,  icito  sang  in  the 
heroic  age,  and  tliosc  who  not  only  collected  their  materials,  but 
formed  their  thoughts  alter  it  was  closed/’  Fuither  in  the  same 
strain:  ‘‘Homer  was  fully  within  the  sphere  and  spirit  of  the 
heroic  age.”  Again,  to  like  eflect :  “  'fhis  passage  should  b(' 
eoiistriied  as  disclosing  to  us  that  brilliant  halo,  whitdi  the 
I  lomeric  poems  had  cast  over  an  age  still  recent.''  “  It  becomes  at 
once,  both  an  emphatic  testimony  to  the  immmise  power  (‘xer- 
eised  by  the  verse  of  Homer,  and  a  distinct  declaration  by 
IFe.siod,  of  the  wide  social  interval,  by  which  he  was  himself 
se]>arate(l  from  the  heroic  period  ;  a  declaration  entirely  accord¬ 
ant  witli  the  internal  evidence  of  the  poems  of  Hesiod  gene¬ 
rally,  and  amounting,  by  implication,  to  the  double  statement 
from  this  poet,  tliat  Homer  belonged  to  the  heroic  age,  and  that 
lie  himself  did  not  belong  to  it.”  {Stronger  still  than  even  this 
--and  so  strong  as  to  need  no  additional  citation:  “JFomer 
ought  to  be  received  as  an  original  tcitness,  contemporarg  ivith  the 
manners— nag,  perhaps,  even  with  some  of  the  persons  he  describes, 
and  subject  only  to  such  deductions  as  other  original  witnesses 
arc  lialile  to  suffer.” 

Xow  this  is  a  hypothesis  so  prodigiously  at  odds  with  the 
patent  facts  of  the  case,  that  we  wonder  liow  a  person  of  ^Ir. 
(Jladstone’s  learning  and  ingenuity  could  adopt  it  for.  a  moment 
—the  more  so,  as  it  is  unnecessary  to  establish  the  historical 
worth  of  the  tradition,  domestic  and  ethnological,  embodied 
in  the  poet’s  strain.  We  may  ‘allow  these  a  kind  of  hazy 
authority,  in  the  absence  of  records  more  ancient  and  reliabh*, 
—nay,  believe  them,  in  the  main,  faithful  records  of  ffets  as 
they  lloateddown  to  the  age  of  Homer,  especially  if  corroborated 
hy  anything  like  collateral  evidence ;  but  the  belief  of  ^fr. 
(dad.'^tonc,  based  on  the  stanzas  of  a  rhapsodist,  can  boast  no 
.-^tronger  a  probability  than  our  own.  We  can  construct  no  miss¬ 
ing  liistory  of  the  world,  or  forgotten  races,  out  of  these  waifs  of 
legendary  lore,  woven  into  a  cento  of  song. 

Homer  had  the  poet’s  aim  before  him — Pleasure  to  the  imagi¬ 
nation;  not  the  hi.storian’s,  which  is.  Truth  to  the  memory.  We 
doubt  not  the  vers^  of  Homer  do  contain  vestiges  of  actual 
history and  we  are  confident  tliey  reproduce  the  spirit  of  the 
lu‘roic  times,  devoid  of  their  unpeetie  details,  as  no  In.^tory,  con- 
t(‘mporary  or  subsecpient,  could  Imve  done;  for,  against  Jlr. 
Hladstone,  we  hold  with  Coleridge — The  imagination  can  work 
more  freely,  and  with  a  liiglier  truthfulness  upon  distant  and 
ahsent  scenes,  than  lliC  immediate  world  with  T\hich  it  comes 
into  hard  contact.  ImaLination  does  not  narrate  the  seen — but 
]‘ictures  the  unseen. 
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An  immense  deal  of  confusion  lias  been  introduced  into  tlie 
Homeric  argument  by  tlie  use  of  tlic  ambiguous  phrase  ‘‘  the 
Homeric  age.”  Now  the  Homeric  age  may  mean  tlie  nire 
depicted  in  tlie  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  tlie 
age  in  which  the  poet  himself  lived  and  wrote.  These  two  n:ros 
may  be  separated  by  an  immeasurable  period,  at  least  one 
which  defies  definition  at  either  limit.  We  know  scarcely  less 
of  the  pericKl  of  the  Heroic  age  than  we  do  of  the  age  of  Honiers 
existence;  but  still  there  is  a  long  interval  between  tlie  two, 
and  that  interval  must  not  be  swallowed  u])  in  the  convenient 
phrase,  the  Homeric  age.  Our  personal  belief  is,  that  that 
interval  is  indeed  a  long  one,  and  that  the  real  manners  of  the 
]  fomeric,  or  Heroic,  or  any  other  age,  do  not  find  their  precise  his¬ 
torical  representation  in  the  song  of  the  Ionian  bard.  Jt  is  a  soinr, 
a  poem,  and  embodies  his  conception  of  those  august,  mighty  <lavs 
whose  legends  had  fired  his  wakening  mind.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
was  not  liorn  in  31arniioirs  tinu*,  nor  Schiller  in  Wallenstein’s, 

vet  are  thev  imbued  from  head  to  foot  with  the  associations  and 

*  ^ 

s])irit  of  the  age  of  which  thev  sing.  We  mav  be  sure  in 
the  real  Homeric  age  there  were  no  hexameters,  musical, 
flowing,  varied  in  their  emsura,  bearing  the  impress  in  their 
pauses,  flexure,  and  dijilithongal  resolutions  and  colligations  of 
the  existence  of  a  school  of  criticism,  and  of  centuries  of  poetical 
composition. 

In  the  Homeric  age,  heroes  did  not  deliver  themselves  of 
such  magnificent  speeches  as  Homer  has  put  in  the  mouths  of 
his  charactei's,  which,  for  sustained  force,  beauty,  consistency, 
and  expressiveness,  are  only  faintly  imitated  in  later  writers, 
and  never  have  beam  surpassed.  ITie  poems,  in  fact,  of  Homer 
constitute  a  jirotracded  narrative  drama,  and  are  to  be  regarded 
as  entirely  the  creation  of  the  poet,  as  any  tragedy  now  acted 
upon  the  stage.  We  cannot  consent  to  identify  the  days  which 
ju’oduced  them — the  age  of  the  actual  Homer— with  the  days 
they  so  graphically  depict — the  Homeric  age,  or  the  age  of 
heroic  adventure — and  conclude  our  argument  by  opposing  to 
3lr.  Gladstone’s  authority  tlM  of  the  Chevalier  Hunsen,  who 
declares,  in  his  Egypt’s  Place  in  Universal  History,”  that  tlic 
historical  date  of  the  Trojan  War  may  be  the  middle  of  the 
second  i\Iillenium  before  Christ,  or  the  year  1500,  which  would 
give  an  interval  between  that  event  and  Homer’s  time  of  sonic 
six  hundred  vears.  Eratosthenes’  date,  1 150,  and  that  of  Thuev- 
dides,  1250,  are  in  every  sense  impossible. 

Hesides  the  evidence  of  contemporary  history  is  conclusive 
against  ^fr.  Gladstone’s  theorv.  The  verv  remotest  dat(‘  as- 
signed  for  the  (existence  of  the  poet  is  n.c.  850,  or  the  middle  oi 
the  ninth  centurv.  Hut  was  that  the  heroic  ago  of  Greece  ?  yolu- 
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nioii  lived  within  easy  roaeli  of  Ionia,  and,  most  probably,  in  eom- 
inen'ial  intercourse  with  the  cities  of  Asia  ]\rinor,  a  hundred  and 
lift  wears  before, — but  was  the  aire  of  Solomon  the  heroic  age? 
-^the  age  that  saw^  Tyro  a  llourisliing  entrepot ;  and  voyages  to 
distant  India  or  China  prosecuted  regularly  down  the  Ited  Sea? 
\Ver(‘  the  days  when  Egypt  was  old  with  its  amazing  civilization, 
—when  Jlabylon  and  Nineveh  were  deerepid  with  years  and 
Inxnrv,  and  tottering  to  tlieir  fall,  having  passed  through  suc¬ 
cessive  phases  of  ])rosperity  and  decline, — were  those  the  days 
of  heroes? — the  days  of  the  rroverbs  and  Ecclesiastes,  with 
their  shrewd  common-sense  and  well  developed  wor Id- wisdom  ? 
—the  days  of  Joel  and  Jonah;  of  the  Creeian  architeeture  of 
the  Jewish  temple  ;  of  the  organization  of  a  regular  tratlic  along 
the  wliole  ifediterranean  lake  by  the  Inirdy  IMiceiiieian  and  not 
1(ss  lijirdy  Creek — were  those  the  heroic  days?  Certainly  not. 
Tlies(‘  times  represent  a  state  of  the  world  widely  dilYering  from 
the  lieroic  times  pictured  by  Homer, — yet  they  repn ‘sent  a  period 
anterior  to  that  assigned  to  the  living  Homer,  by  a  couple  of 
liiiiidred  years.-  If  this  be  so,  what  becomes  of  the  theory 
of  ?dr.  Cladstone,  who,  in  order  to  transform  Homer  into  a  nar¬ 
rator,  instead  of  a  creator,  makes  the  year  850  before  Christ,  a 
part  and  j)arcel  of  the  heroic  age  in  the  colonies  and  mainland 
of  ( Ireece  ? 


Wliile  we  render  homage  to  the  livelv  enthusiasm  whicdi 
Mr.  Cladstone  has  brought  to  his  task,  and  the  amjde  read¬ 
ing  and  thought  ho  has  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  liis 
author,  we  cannot  help  thiidving  that  his  over-refinement  of 
speculation  and  extreme  subtlety  of  criticism  are  misapplied 
in  dealing  witli  such  a  subject  as  Homer.  The  Homeric 
poems  need  for  their  true  criticism  and  fair  interjn-etation  a 
iniiul  of  broad,  hearty  Catholic  symj>athies,  able  to  en  joy,  appre¬ 
ciate,  and  relish  the  ])roductions  of  the  ruder,  as  well  as  of  the 
more  refined  ages.  The  subtlety  of  the  critic  overreaches  itself. 
It  sees  what  was  never  visible — hears  what  was  never  whispered 
—will  swear  to  what  does  not  exist.  As  the  Kabbalists  dealt 
with  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  so  would  our  modern  commentator 
(leal  with  Homer,  and  assign  reasons  and  trace  nnjtives  as  freelv 
as  if  he  had  the  entree  of  the  poet’s  brain,  creating  and  reserving 
mysteries  with  the  waive  of  iPwand.  That  preposterous  critic  of 
the  Kabbalistic  school,  wdio  found  in  the  first  letters  of  the  first 


verso  of  the  Iliad,  the  number  of  the  books  in  both  Iliad  and 
tldysscw,  w\as  an  exaggeration  of  3Ir.  Cladstone.  Td  H  of  /irji'iy 
represents  48  in  Creek,  and  the  two  poems  contain  twenty-four 
hooks  each,  or  forty-eight  in  all.  Hut  besides  the  hict  that 
Homer  did  not  himself  divide  the  poems  into  twenty-four  bocjks 
each,  there  is  the  obvious  truth  that  the  bard  evidently  selected 
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tlio  word  to  l)c;j:in  his  strain  wliicli  was  most  adapted  to  the 
prominence  of  its  ]>osition,  tlic  subject  of  his  son^,  and  the 
exii^encies  of  his  metro. 

Mr.  (Gladstone  in  like  manner  supplies  Ids  own  sufficient 
answer  in  many  eases,  lit'  devotes  an  essay,  of  several  pages,  to 
the  discussion  of  Homer’s  perception  and  nse  of  Camber,  and  tiink 
1dm  defective  therein,  d’o  make  the  poet’s  shortcomings  more 
apj)arcnt,  tlie  passage  from  ^Eschylus  is  quoted,  in  which  tliis 
choicest  of  inventions  is  ascribed  to  the  skill  of  Prometheus,  and 
Plato  is  referred  to  as  sj)eaking  in  superlative  terms  of  !Xiimhcr. 
41ie  inference  drawn  is,  that  if  Homer  had  known  any  of  those 
higher  processes  of  numeration  which  gained  it  so  lofty  an  esti¬ 
mate  amongst  the  later  (H-eeks,  he  would  have  exhibited  these 
in  his  poems.  It  is  shown  that  Homer  uses  the  units,  and  ten, 
twentv,  thirtv,  fortv,  liftv,  sixtv,  eightv,  ninetv,  and  a  hnndred 
— the  exception  being  (on  the  ground  assigned)  “the  utterly 
untractable  t/lro/o/korra.”  Put  the  candour  which  accounted 
for  the  absence  of  this  word  from  the  text  might  have  accounted 
for  the  absence  of  others  in  the  same  way.  The  most  appropriate 
number  might  bo  rejected  on  account  of  its  unsuitableness  for 
poetical  uses,  without  any  more  substantial  or  latent  reason 
ordaining  its  exclusion.  The  rule  a])plied  still  more  forcibl}  to 
the  prcsedial  versilication  of  the  classic  tongues  than  to  our 
accentiud  one— 

“  at  times 

Kings  arc  not  more  imperative  than  rhymes.” 


Again  charging  Virgil  with  dtering  the  Homeric  traditiuib. 
and  with  making  Simois  lake  tho-  place  of  the  river  Scainander, 
which  holds  the  chief  prominence  in  the  Iliad,  the  critic  limis 
the  reason  in  the  Latin  poet’s  metrical  convenience,  which  Siinois 
suited  best.  Had  he  applied  the  same  rule  to  Homer’s  selection 
of  the  ►Scamander,  he  would  have  dealt  equal  justice  to  both  tlie 
poets,  without  seeking  for  a  reason  founded  on  the  greater  or 
less  volume  of  water  in  either  channel,  in  the  time  of  the 
earlier  singer.  « 

The  scanty  nomenclature  for  colours  in  these  divine  poems 
would  resolve  itself  into  the  strong  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  in 
the  clime  of  the  Last,  in  “the  land  of  the  Sun” — making  the  deli¬ 
cate  gradations  and  infinite  variety  of  colour  amongst  the  north¬ 
ern  nations  a  thing  unknown,  d'lie  Latin  poetical  vocabulary, 
which  is  so  largely  ado[)ted  from  the  Clreek,  is  pauperised  from  its 
parentage,  and  to  some  extent  from  the  infiueuce  of  the  samo 
natural  causes. 

Put  while  we  have  had  I\rr.  Gladstone’s  work  mainly  in  vic'v 
in  the  pages  devoted  to  tlie  Ionian  bard,  and  are  fully  alive  to 
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the  oxtraonlinarv  merits  of  liis  eommentarv,  we  must  bo 
alloNvetl  to  say  tliat  tlie  tlireo  bulky  volumes  devoted  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  require  a  supplement  of  three  bulky  volumes  more  to  exhibit 
llie  manifold  beauties  of  the  poems  tliemselves.  This  will  be 
understood  when  we  say  that  the  first  volume  is  devoted  to  an 
examination  of  the  ethnology  of  the  Greek  races ;  tlie  second, 
to  a  discussion  of  their  reli<^ion ;  and  the  third  to  a  notice  of  their 
assemblies,  a  comparison  of  Greeks  and  Trojans,  the  geogmphy 
of  Homer,  and  the  plot  of  the  the  Iliad ; — all  these  outside  the 
re<Tion  of  the  poems  themselves — oftshoots  that  grow  out  of 
them,  excursuses  suggested  by  them,  but  not  elements  necessarily 
in  them.  The  comment  of  ilr.  Gladstone’s  is  that  of  a  philosopher, 
not  that  of  a  poet — it  deals  with  incidental  although  very  inte¬ 
resting  matters,  but  would  be  more  in  keeping  if  appended  to  a 
work  oil  the  origin  of  the  Greek  races,  religion,  and  polity,  than 
to  an  inspiration  of  the  poetic  muse,  pulsing  with  feeling,  and 
Hushed  witli  the  innate  fire  of  genius. 

On  tlie  ethnology  of  the  Greeks  as  traced  by  ]Mr.  Gladstone  and 
otliers  to  oriental  sources,  wo  are  disposed  to  demur,  finding  the 
livpotliesis  of  a  western  or  northern  origin  more  consistent  witli 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  same  course  of  events 
which  has  doomed  modern  GJreecc  to  be  tenanted  for  at  least  a 
thousand  years  by  a  race  of  essentially  Teuton  or  Hclave  de¬ 
scent — the  pressure  of  the  Xorthern  tide  being  evidently  down  \Mird 
itiid  westward — has  been  in  opiTation  all  along  from  the  first,  and 
given  to  the  islands  of  Greece  and  its  mainland  a  population 
marked  in  its  creed,  social  polity,  and  physical  organization 
hy  features  that  broadly  distinguish  them  from  all  oriental  peoph^s. 
We  remember  the  profound  darkness  resting  upon  their  early 
migrations,  represented  in  ]\ruller’s  phrase  in  his  Dorians, 
that  the  lonians  in  Attica  seem  to  have  dropped  out  of  heaven, 
liciicewe  will  not  dogmatise  on  this  part  of  their  history,  but  are 
fully  persuaded  on  the  point  of  their  European  derivation.  We 
are  proud  to  claim  the  Greeks  as  westerns — cousins  of  the  freest 
races  that  ever  dwelt  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  Germany 
of  Tacitus  presents  more  features  in  common  with  the  irellcnic 
warriors  at  Ilium,  than  the  most  elaborate  parallels  between 
hemic  Greece  and  any  Eastern  race  whatever.  Greece  the 
philosopher,  having  no  sacred  1)boks  fd  cEeck  or  guide  its  specu¬ 
lations,  finds  its  counterpart  in  the  philosophical  devotion  to  the 
interj)retation  of  our  sacred  books  characteristic  of  the  restless 
mind  of  Europe ;  and  Greece  the  citizen,  was  but  the  forerunner, 
ui  its  assertion  of  individual  indepeiukmce  and  personal  freedom 
ut  action  and  thought,  of  the  predominant  ideas  of  the  western 
nxcos.  A  wide  Atlantic,  and  not  a  more  Hellespont  divides  all 
that  is  Gfreek  from  all  tliat  is  Asiatic.  Iranians  and  1  uranians 
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may  figlit  for  the  paternity  of  so  goodly  a  child  as  a  developed 
aiui  beautiful  Greece,  and  the  Owens  and  Cuviers,  the  Latlianis 
and  3lullers,  of  comparative  anatomy  and  ethnology,  trace  out 
the  original  stems  and  the  outlying  branches  from  which  it  niav 
claim  pro|)agation  and  descent — but  to  us,  notwithstanding,  witii 
the  force  of  demonstration,  or  rather  with  the  self-evidence  of  an 
axiom,  it  remains  incontrovertible  that  (jreece  in  its  govern, 
ment,  religion,  and  prevailing  style  of  thought  and  manners  owes 
as  little  to  Asia  or  Egypt,  as  any  other  people  under  the  sun. 
Admitting  that  Asia  is  the  common  centre  of  the  populations  of 
the  globe,  nevertheless  the  whole  development  and  culture  of  the 
(ilreek  took  place  at  such  remote  periods  and  distances  from 
the  proj)erly  Asiatic  culture  and  development,  and  was  moditied 
by  such  different  conditions  of  climate  and  habit,  acting  ujx)n  it  for 
an  indetinite  period,  that  the  result  is  something  totally  unlike,  and 
that  (irecian  civilization  is  one  thing,  and  Asiatic  another.  Tlik 
we  say,  looking  at  Greece  throughout  its  entire  history  and  nuKli. 
ti(*ations  and  not  conlining  our  view  to  the  Trojan  period.  It 
appears,  in-deed,  then,  according  to  Homer’s  conception  of  the 
distant  autirpiity  of  which  ho  wrote,  shaping  his  representation 
of  course  by  what  he  fancied  the  truth  of  things ;  so  that  a 
thousand  years  before  Christ,  the  ethnology  and  mythology  of 
the  Greek  people  were  as  distinct  from  the  Asiatic,  as  they  ever 
proved  in  days  more  clos(dy  a])proaching  our  own. 

Ihit  it  will  be  asked,  Was  not  Priam  an  Asiatic  monarch,  liis 
tri)()ps  Asiatic,  and  yet  the  language  and  worship  of  both  the 
conllicting  hosts  at  Troy  the  same  ?  Priam  was  not  Asiatic  in 
tlie  sense  in  which  we  employ  the  term,  tie  evidently  beloiigod 
to  a  Greek  race,  settled  in  the  north-west  angle  of  Asia  3Iiiior. 
and  his  dialect  and  creed  were  tJreek  :  all  degenerated  prohablv 
l)y  barbarous  intermixtures  Udh  of  blood  and  language,  yet 
retaining  their  essential  integrity  with  the  language  and  nation 
from  which  they  sprang.  A  l^dlas,  therefore,  of  the  same  circle 
of  the  gods,  may  defend  Troy  with  her  Palladium,  and  a  Jupiter 
may  subveit  it,  in  ])erfeet  harmony  with  the  belief  of  both 
])arties,  Greek  and  Trojan  bowing  at  the  same  shrine,  and 
saerilicing  at  the  same  altar,  while  their  interests,  feelings,  and 
objects  are  so  different.  In  the  Iliad  ”  we  see  no  war  of  raccN 
Imt  a  war  of  kindred  tribes,  provoked  by  unredressed  injury,  and 
ending  in  the  just  humiliation  of  the  offending  brother. 

The  other  questions  o])ened  up,  and  discussed  with  so  luncli 
subtlety  of  speculation,  erudition,  and  brilliancy  of  style, 
by  Jlr.  Gladstone,  in  his  numerous  and  prolix  essays,  we  leave 
untouched :  they  will  interest  the  leisurely  scholars  of  bi^ 
univei’sity  more  than  the  general  reading  public.  We  would 
rather  have  followed  his  guidance  in  a  genial,  critical,  earno>i 
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stiulv  exhibition  of  the  distinctive  elements  tliat  charac¬ 
terise  Homers  jioems,  and  raise  them,  without  a  parallel,  above 
all  succe(‘diii^’  poems,  in  his  own  or  any  tongue.  The  marvel¬ 
lous  coiistriictive  skill  of  these  epics  has  never  yet  been  a})pre- 
ciateil.  Their  outer  splendour — tlie  majestic  rolling  rhythm  of 
(he  verse  —  the  astounding  wealth,  the  metrical  power,  and 
cliural  iiiiisicof  his  language — the  salient  force  of  his  metaphors, 
and  the  e})ie  dignity  of  his  similes — the  bold  statuesque  prolile 
of  his  ch.aracters,  and  the  dramatic  truth  and  force  of  their 
action— all  tliese  shining  qualities  have  been  observed  and  won- 
(leriiigly  studied,  but  the  inner  structure,  the  exquisite  jdan  and 
framework — the  anatomie  vlvante — of  both  poems,  have  as  yet 
(‘.scaped  the  keen  inspection  and  the  admiration  of  the  crftie. 
The  moral  sentiment,  too,  which  inspires  and  vitalises  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  with  a  noble  life,  escapes  the  mere  critic : 
a  Harvey  needs  to  ai)pear  to  show  the  red,  healthful  blood 
.stivamiug  through  the  body  of  these  poems.  Not  without  reason 
(lid  the  great  Greek  father  llasil  say,  that  the  entire  })oetry  of 
Homer  is  one  lesson  of  virtue  ;  or  Cicero  exclaim, — 

“  Is  quid  cst  piilchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non, 
ITauius  ac  melius  Chrysippo  et  Crantore  dicit.” 

TIic  ungovernable  rage  of  the  son  of  Thetis  is  indeed  the  leading 
fact  in  the  Iliad,  and  how  it  wrought  disaster  to  Greeks  and 
Trojans  in  turn;  but  the  connexion  of  this  fact  with  the  fate  of 
'idoy  and  the  will  of  the  su})renie  god,  is  the  under-current  of 
thought  which  gives  significance  and  majesty  to  the  poet’s  strain. 
The  ancients  perceived  this,  and  hence  much  of  their  critical 
and  [esthetic  delight  in  the  poem.  They  saw  the  agency  of  the 
Omnipotent  rejiresented  throughout  it,  as  shaping  human  pas  • 
sioiis  to  the  [iccomplishment  of  divine  lairposes ;  and  this,  to 
them,  gave  a  unity,  a  moral  dignity  to  the  Iliad  which,  [is  a 
siiiqile  record  of  a  quarrel  between  two  Grecian  heroes,  it  could 
not  possess.  The  faith  of  the  poet,  which  glorified  all  his  work, 
is  spoken  in  his  ever-recurring  sublime  words,  LiosV  sraXiicTo 
Nevertheless,  the  will  of  Jove  was  done. 

Intimately  and  livingly  connected  with  his  religious  faith,  is  his 
elevated  social  morality.  Of  c;qiirse  we  do  not  judge  him  by  the 
standard  of  the  Gospel,  but  comparing  him  with  all  other  Greek 
poets,  he  rises  grandly  above  them,  not  only  in  the  suiqiassing 
power  of  his  genius,  but  in  the  purity  of  his  heart.  AVith  what 
reverence  he  lias  ]uctured  the  deep  and  holy  love  of  marriage ! 
Aiidroiiiache  and  I’enelope  will  never  lose  the  fragi'ance  of  their 
name  as  model  wives  and  women,  while  woman’s  purity  and  faith- 
bilness  are  admired ;  and  the  maiden  modesty  of  liis  unmarried 
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f(?males  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  noble  purity  of  tliefr 
mothers.  Amid,  too,  the  carnage  and  riotous  bloodshed  of  war 
all  the  chivalrous  virtues  of  warriors  are  displayed.  The  sim¬ 
plicity,  the  incoiTuptible  honour,  the  stanch  tidelity,  the  ardent 
friendship,  the  gentle  and  sacred  love  of  the  Greek  chieftains, 
are  the  counterpait  of  their  rough  tempestuous  irascible 
tempers.  It  is  s})ecially  observable  ho\v  the  entire  Iliad,  wliicli 
might  seem  at  first  sight  an  elaborate  glorification  of  tbe 
implacable  wrath  of  Achilles,  is  in  reality  an  account  of  the  wav 
in  which  that  wrath  was  ])unished  and  repressed,  first  in  being 
the  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  hero’s  dearest  friend,  and  secondly, 
in  being  made  to  give  w  ay  to  milder  counsels  with  respect  to  tt 
disjiosal  of  Hector’s  dead  body.  4dic  wrath  of  the  son  of  Teleus 
with  the  Greeks,  issued  in  reconciliation ;  his  wrath  with  tlie 
Trojans,  issued  in  tlie  restoration  of  their  slain  hero’s  corse ;  the 
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wrath  in  neither  case  being  allowed  to  act  out  its  savage 


jiromptings,  and  being  mollified  or  removed  by  incumbent  c*oa- 
siderations,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  Jove.  This  is  admirable, 
subserves  a  noble  moral  ]rarpose,  and  at  the  same  time  most  in¬ 
geniously  reinstates  Achilles  in  our  esteem,  by  transforming  the 
brute  instinct  of  revenge  into  ‘‘  the  late  remorse  of  love,”  the 
relent ings  of  reasonable  man. 

In  the  language  of  ^Ir.  Granville  Penn,  who  has  pursued  hh 
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line  of  observation  wu’th  signal  success.  Thus,  we  fiiialk 
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attain  to  the  height  of  this  great  argument,  and  jdainly  discover 
that  it  was  Homer’s  object,  no  less  than  it  was  Jlilton’s,  to 
ASSERT  Eternal  Providence.” 

We  cannot  close  without  an  empliatic  recommendation  of 
study  of  Homer,  in  a  good  translation  to  all  English  scholarij 
and  in  the  original  Greek,  to  all  capable  of  enjoying  th? 
exquisite  rhythm  of  his  verses,  and  the  untranslatable  propriety 
ancl  beauty  of  his  language.  In  no  Greek  composition  is  the 
language  so  rich,  so  varied,  so  swTct.  Besides,  his  work  is  s 
complete  classical  dictionary  in  the  historical  characters  I 
introduces,  the  deities  and  w’orship  he  describes,  the  geographii; 
notices  in  which  he  abound^.  He  too  has  jotted  dow  n  for  us  tl  E 
interludes  of  Olympian  life,  the  jealousies  and  brawls  of  li:|  gladstoin 
Zeus  and  Here,  his  Pallas  and  Thetis,  his  Hephaestus  ‘^Wiview-^ 
Cyprian  goddess,  in  such  terms  as  forbid  our  deeming  tli* J 
earnest  beliefs  of  the  poet,  notwithstanding  the  contrary  :  llliose  of 
expressed  by  Gladstone.  Homer  found  these  deities  cunc.; 
notions^iroundhim,  and  used  them,  just  as  probably  he  joined: 
their  national  worship,  because  he  knew  nothing  better ;  bat 
the  same  time,  with  the  })hilosophers  and  thouf^tful  men  of  |d 
Greece  at  all  periods,  recognised  something  grander,  sim})lei’,rt:  ||^ 
Almightv,  far  bevond  the  sphere  of  these  deified  mortals.  Tfe 
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hole  company  of  gods  were  to  Homer  just  so  many  stage- 
la  vers,  and  their  influence  on  life  and  on  his  poems  were 
lachiiiery,  as  much  so  as  the  supernatural  action  of  the  In- 

enriade.  No  man  could  have 


ferno^  the  Giermalemme,  and  the 
written  the  divine  poems  of  Homer  who  was  not  as  shrewd  and 
sensible  as  he  was  gifted  with  “The  vision  and  the  faculty 
divine”  We  charge  him^  not  with  unbelief,  in  the  sense  of  a 
jH)sitive  and  speculative  rejection  of  the  “  gods  many,  and  lords 
many,”  of  the  men  of  his  nation,  but  give  him  the  credit  of 
emancipation  from  the  tlnaldom  of  vulgar  superstition,  and  the 
possession  of  a  deeper  reverence  and  a  holier  truth  under  the 
outward  guise  of  an  easy  poetical  half-belief  in  the  fables  of  the 
prevailing  mythology. 

1  1  ‘111  .1  I 


low  even  Plato,  despite  his  condemnation  of  the  poets,  should  be 
?)rce(l  to  concede  that  Homer  was  the  great  preceptor  of  Hellas, 
he  restrainer  of  vice,  the  inspirer  of  virtue. 

^^^lerever  the  poet  came,  he  charmed  and  taught — he  taught 


y  charming — he  charmed  as  none  before  had  done  who  had 
imed  to  teach.  Homer  alone  achieved  this  distinction  to 
niversal  admiration.  None  shared,  none  contested  the  palm. 
Loidoi,  Homerids,  and  cyclical  reciters  and  versifiers  were  in 
bundaiice,  but  in  the  most  insane  promptings  of  his  ambition 
0  rival  bard  claimed  equality  Mith  Homer.  He  sang  alone. 
Hadstone  expresses  this  well,  and  with  his  w’ords  we  close  our 
hiew : — “  The  architects  of  degenerate  ages  think,  as  Bernini 
H  of  llichael  Angelo,  that  they  can  improve  upon  their  designs 
(hose  of  their  predecessors]  ;  but  the  name  of  no  Greek  has 
ecu  recorded  who  thoudit  he  could  improve  upon  Homer.” 
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Lectures  on  Metaphysics.  By  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart.  Edited  h 
the  Rev.  H.  L.  ]Mansel,  B.D.,  Oxford,  and  John  Keitch,  M.l 
Two  Vols.  Edinburgh ;  Blackwood  &  Sons. 


Only  a  few  years  ago  the  question  was  not  unfrequently  asked 
in  accomplished,  learned,  and  even  philosophical  circles,  “  \Vho 
is  Sir  William  Hamilton  There  was  much  to  explain,  if  not 
to  justify  this  inquiry.  For  a  long  time  after  Sir  William 
name  was  first  heard  on  this  side  of  the  border,  his  reputation 
was  of  a  very  vague,  mythical,  and  almost  romantic  kind.  It 
was  a  sort  of  medimval  fame,  such  as  the  masters  of  philosopliy 
enjoyed  before  the  inventing  of  printing  or  the  existence  of 
publishers.  The  Scottish  professor  first  became  famous,  like 
William  of  Champeaux  and  Peter  Abelard,  tlmough  his  lectures 
— through  the  high-toned  eulogies  of  ardent  pupils  who  year 
after  year  crowdecl  to  his  class.  His  early  fame  was  thus  fame 
in  the  strictest  sense,  and  of  the  most  literal  kind — eloquent 
breath,  musical  wind,  as  IMr.  Carlvle  would  call  it — the  many- 
voiced  praises  of  enthusiastic  students,  who  celebrated  in  chorus 
the  advent  of  a  second  Aristotle,  destined  to  correct  and  com¬ 
plete  the  unfinished  labours  of  the  first.  Fame  of  this  kind  is 
essentially  vague  and  lluctuating,  and  liable  to  great  extremes. 
As  there  are  no  means  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  their  reports, 
the  eulogists  have  it  all  their  own  way,  and  their  testimony 
natural  Iv  is  verv  difterentlv  received  by  different  classes.  Wbiie 
the  credulous  are  awed  into  wonder  and  admiration,  the  critical 
instinctively  assume  a  position  of  antagonism  and  incredulity. 
They  receive  the  high-flowii  panegyrics  in  a  sceptical  spirit,  as 
at  least  the  ollspring  of  youthful  enthusiasm,  if  not  the  actual 
creations  of  youthful  fancy.  The  zeal  of  the  disciples  increased 
in  [)roportion  as  the  grounds  of  it  were  assailed.  Hostile  criti¬ 
cism  only  strengthened  their  confidence.  Their  feeling  of 
superiority  was  the  more  secure  as  it  was  radically  unassailable. 
They  enjoyed  a  triumph  in  the  proud  consciousness  that  they 
were  the  possessors  of  an  esoteric  doctrine ;  repositories  of  nev 
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satisfied.  *Jt  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  those  familiar 
with  philosophical  inquiries  would  accept  such  extravagant 
claims  second-hand,  on  the  mere  testimony  of  partial  and  preju¬ 
diced  witnesses.  In  proixirtion  as  the  claims  were  high,  it  wa; 
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the  more  necessary  and  important  that  they  should  be  well 
supported  by  definite  and  accessible  evidence.  The  demand 
for  satisiactoiy  proof  of  this  kind  was  reasonable,  nor  was  it 
altoiretlier  impossible  to  meet  it.  Sir  William  Hamilton  had 
contributed  some  of  his  profoundest  essays  to  the  Edinburgh 
fieview,”  before  his  appointment  to  the  chair  of  Logic  and  Meta- 
plivsics  in  the  University  ;  but  they  were  completely  buried  in 
the  pages  of  the  Whig  “Quarterly,”  and  remained  unknown  till 
forced  into  the  light  by  the  fame  the  vTiter  soon  acquired  as  a 
lecturer.  The  question,  Who  is  Sir  William  Hamilton  ?  was  still 
fiirtlier  replied  to  by  liis  edition  of  Eeid’s  works,  and  more 
recently  by  liis  collected  Discussions.  Most  intelligent  readers 
can  now  sufficiently  answer  this  question  for  themselves.  Sir 
AVilliam  Hamilton  is  generally  knoAvn,  not  only  as  a  scholar,  a 
teacher,  and  a  thinker,  but  as  taking  rank  among  the  very  first 
men  of  the  age  in  each  of  these  departments.  The  foremost 
nations  of  Europe  have  each  recognised  his  claim  to  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  position.  Germany  has  celebrated  the  range  and 
accuracy  of  his  scholarship ;  France,  the  depth  and  penetration 
of  his  thought :  while  England,  [in  her  central  university,  has 
recognised  his  genius  as  a  teacher  by  sitting  humbly  at  his  feet, 
and  accepting  the  principles  he  taught  in  the  spirit  of  sincere 
and  zealous  discipleship.  Professor  Brandis,  the  editor  of  Aris¬ 
totle,  and  the  profoundest  authority  on  all  subjects  connected 
with  Greek  speculation  that  Germany  has  produced,  speaks  of 
Sir  William  as  the  “  great  master  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy.” 
M.  Victor  Cousin  pronounces  him  to  be  the  first  metaphysician 
in  Europe ;  and  Dr.  Mansel  counts  it  his  highest  ambition  to 
expound  his  s)^stem  at  Oxford. 

What  is  Sir  William  Hamilton’s  system  ?  is  the  more  general 
inquiry  now  amongst  those  who,  without  being  profoundly  con¬ 
versant  with  the  subject,  take  a  general  interest  in  philosophical 
inquiries.  What  has  he  written,  and  where  shall  wo  find  the 
best  exposition  of  his  system,  as  a  whole  ?  It  is  not  very  easy  to 
give  a  satisfactory  reply  to  the  last  of  these  questions.  Sir 
William  never  wrote  a  book,  though  he  projected  and  collected 
the  materials  for  many.  All  his  contributions  to  philosophy 
were  fragmentary-r-discussions  of  isolated  questions  and  particular 
points.  These  discussion'sV  it  is  true,  were  exhaustive  and  com¬ 
plete.  Still  they  were  only  parts  which  their  author  never 
connected  into  a  systematic  whole.  No  one  was  better  fitted  for 
this  work  than  Sir  William  Hamilton.  He  had  sounded  the 
depths  and  shallows  of  every  metaphysical  question,  knew  in 
its  minutest  ramification  eveiy  philosophical  opinion  that  had 
ever  been  held,  and  perfectly  assimilated  his  marvellous  know¬ 
ledge  by  tho  sleepless  activity  of  an  intellect,  whose  speculative 
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originality  and  critical  power  were  unsurpassed.  He  had,  in 
particular,  given  special  attention  to  the  higher  philosopliie 
questions  connected  with  the  limits  of  knowledge,  and  the  con- 
aitions  of  thought :  he  had  arrived  in  this  direction  at  result 
equally  new  and  important,  and  was  engaged  for  years  in  collect¬ 
ing  materials  for  an  independent  work,  embodying,  in  a  systematic 
form,  the  result  of  his  speculations.  But  the  book  was  never 
written.  The  principles  it  would  have  developed  were,  indeed, 
gradually  suggested  in  the  shape  of  foot-notes  and  appendices  to 
various  of  his  published  fragments ;  but  the  work  in  which  they 
were  to  have  been  expanded,  applied,  and  wrought  into  a  con¬ 
nected  whole,  remained  to  the  last,  like  many  other  of  Sir 
William’s  projected  works,  a  project  only.  A  glance  into  his  pub¬ 
lished  MT'itings  will  be  sufficient  to  explain  this.  Both  his  scliolar- 
ship  and  liis  critical  faculty  combined  to  cripple  his  power  of  pro¬ 
duction.  Ilis  amazing  reading  never  interfered  with  his  origi- 
nality  and  vigour  of  thought,  but  it  evidently  became  a  snare  to 
him  as  soon  as  he  began  to  write.  He  could  not  be  content  >utli 
merely  stating  an  opinion  from  one  particular  point  of  view.  He 
was  always  tempted  to  explain  not  only  all  the  forms  it  had  as¬ 
sumed  in  the  history  of  speculation,  but  all  the  possible  varieties 
of  which  it  was  susceptible.  These  two  series  were  generally 
coextensive,  as  most  of  the  varieties  were  capable,  if  not  at  once, 
at  least  by  a  little  research  of  historic  verification.  This  work 
of  historic  verification  liad  an  especial  fascination  for  Sir  William 
He  delighted  to  track  an  opinion  through  its  obscure  windings 
up  to  its  remotest  source  in  the  primitive  regions  of  pliilosopluc 
thought ;  to  follow  an  idea  from  its  first  birth  in  the  prolific  brain 
of  some  Greek  thinker  to  the  time  when  in  tlie  intellect  of  some 
modern  pliilosopher,  perhaps,  it  liad  fructified  into  a  vast  system  d 
Gothic  speculation.  Such  inquiries  combined  the  excitement  of 
the  chase  and  the  stimulus  of  hopeful  adventure,  the  pleasure 
of  exertion  and  the  interest  of  discovery.  The  difficulties  tliat 
arose  gave  zest  to  the  pursuit,  and  stren^hened  the  resolve  to 
persevere  in  spite  of  all  obstacles.  If  there  was  a  fault  in  the 
scent  it  must  be  found  out,  if  the  stream  dipped  out  of  sight  it« 
underground  course  must  bo'  discovered.  In  this  way  Sir 
William  Hamilton  was  the  Bruce  of  many  an  intellectual  Nile, 
the  Nimrod  of  many  a  speculative  hunt.  This  exhaustive  re 
search  was  of  course  at  first  simply  a  means  to  an  end.  The 
liistory  and  criticism  of  opinions  would  be  regarded  as  the  most  j 
powerful  instrument  of  scientific  progress,  and  would  be  chiefly  | 
valued  as  ’  helping  to  establish  the  framework  of  philosophi 
thought,  as  well  as  to  correct  its  defects  and  supply  its  deficien 
By  degrees,  however,  it  would  unconsciously  tend,  like  tht 
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miser’s  love  of  money,  to  become  an  end  to  itself.  Some  trao 
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of  this  iufluence  are  plainly  discernible  in  Sir  William’s  MTitings. 
]Ie  often  follows  the  history  of  an  idea  in  voluminous  notes  far 
Ixn'ond  the  point  at  which  it  serves  to  elucidate  the  text ;  and  this 
is  sometimes  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  the  text  becomes  a 
mere  j)eg  on  which  to  hang  a  number  of  independent  historical 
dissertations.  This  is  not  all,  however.  There  are  notes  within 
notes,  like  Chinese  puzzles,  notes  scientific  as  well  as  historical, 
notes  on  words  as  well  as  on  things.  Indeed,  Sir  William  is 
always  tempted  to  give  a  history,  not  only  of  every  idea,  but  of 
ever)"  epithet  wdiich  has  ever  been  employed  to  express  it.  In 
I  proportion  as  this  temptation  is  yielded  to,  of  course  anything 
I  like  rapid  progie^s  with  the  work  in  hand  is  out  of  the  question. 

Sir  William’s  critical  power  was  equally  fatal  to  his  progress 
as  an  author.  The  blended  strength  and  delicacy,  the  sweep 
and  minuteness  of  this  faculty,  were  marvellous.  The  range  of 
its  action  extended  from  the  highest  objects  of  thought  to  the 
smallest  details  connected  w’ith  the  mechanism  of  its  expression, 
from  the  conditions  of  the  thinkable  to  the  sound  of  a  word,  the 
shape  of  a  letter,  the  position  of  a  stop,  and  the  length  of  a  hyphen. 
As  his  articles  astonished  philosophers  so  his  corrected  proofs 
were  a  marvel  amongst  printers.  Nothing  escaped  his  keen  and 
searching  glance,  and  his  corrections  were  more  minute  and  ex¬ 
haustive  than  those  of  any  professional  reader  for  the  press.  Com- 
positoi's  found  it  impossible  to  take  any  liberties  with  his  manu¬ 
script  even  in  the  matter  of  pointing  and  spelling,  which  they 
usually  consider  their  own  province.  In  these  directions,  indeed, 
compositors  claim  rank  as  composers,  giving  form  and  finish  to 
the  slovenly  copy  that  passes  through  their  hands.  They  com¬ 
monly  look  upon  authors  with  a  kind  of  mild  compassion,  as  a 
half-saved  race,  gifted  with  a  certain  faculty  of  putting  words 
together,  but  utterly  ignorant  of  punctuation  and  oithogiaifiiy. 
These  important  deficiencies  they  kindly  undertake  to  supply, 
and  often  resent  with  quiet  pertinacity  any  attempt  to  question 
their  assumed  right,  or  interfere  with  the  discharge  of  their  self- 
im{X)sed  duties.-  It  was  vain,  however,  for  them  to  attempt 
fighting  the  battle  of  vowels  and  diphthongs,  commas  and  semi¬ 
colons  with  Sir  William  Hamilton.  He  had  view"s  on  the  subject 
of  points  and  brackets  which  he  maintained  as  resolutely  as  the 
quantification  of  the  predicate*  His  system  of  spelling  and 
punctuation  differed,  however,  in  many  particulars  from  that  of 
the  printers,  and  this  occasionally  produced  a  collision.  Tlie 
jlatter  inclined  to  the  current  and  the  popular,  while  Sir  AVilliam, 
jwith  austere  virtue,  held  to  the  classical  and  the  correct.  This 
idifterence  was  reflected  in  the  discrepancies  between  the  copy 
:^nd  the  proof.  The  compositors,  for  example,  would  spell  the 
^st  syllable  of  the  word  phenomenon  w  ith  a  single  vowel,  while 
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SirWilliam  insisted  on  the  diplitlionfr.  Phaenomenon  fairly  cnoii'^li 
written  in  the  copy  would  come  back  phenomenon  in  the  proof, 
a  line  of  diphthongs  amongst  the  corrections  would  emphasise  tlie 
careless  or  self-willed  blunders,  and  while  the  ma.iority  were,  of 
course,  altered  in  the  second  proof,  the  cloven  hoof  of  resistance 
would  sometimes  peep  out  in  the  retention,  in  one  or  more 
instances,  of  the  single  vowel.  It  was  impossible,  lioweA^r,  for 
even  a  comma  to  escape  detection  and  expulsion  if  it  had  Ijeen 
smuggled  in  without  authority.  Ex  pede  Herculem,  Ex  um 
dtsce  omnes.  What  is  true  of  the  smallest  was  equally  true,  not 
only  of  the  greatest  but  of  everythingthat  lay  between  these  ex¬ 
tremes.  Sir  William  subjected  whatever  he  did  himself  to  the  same 
searching  and  remoi*seless  criticism  he  applied  to  others.  Even- 
step  in  the  ju'ocess  of  thought,  from  the  first  obscure  perception 
of  a  principle  to  the  last  form  of  its  elaborated  expression,  wa? 
analyzed  and  tested  over  and  over  again.  His  lofty  notions  of 
excellence  in  ever}ihing  connected  with  scientific  form  made 
him  excessively  fastidious  in  arrangement  and  expression.  After 
working  out  a  point,  he  was  rarely  satisfied  with  the  result  of  li 
labours,  belienng  that  the  thought  might  be  still  further  ex¬ 
panded,  or  the  language  rendered  more  forcible  and  exact.  Tk 
result  naturally  was,  that  he  shrank  from  finishing  anything,  ihm- 
ing  aside  even  his  matured  expositions  in  an  unfinished  state  fc 
revision  and  elaboration  at  a  future  day.  IMeanwdiile,  whateve* 
he  published  was  looked  u])on  as  simply  fragmentary,  im|>fr 
feet,  and  provisional.  The  dissertations  appended  to  his  editii  “ 
of  Reid  illustrate  this.  ^Jliey  are  the  best  exam])les  of  philosoplii 
exposition  we  possess,  yet  their  author  regarded  them  as  me 
supplementary  notes,  giving  paidial  and  isolated  explanations 
points  hereafter  to  be  more  fully  developed  in  their  niutii 
connection  and  dependence  as  parts  of  a  scientific  whole.  Ti’ 
scientific  wdiole  w^as  the  goal  to  wliich  all  his  labours  tended.  Ii| 

Eossessed  the  very  genius  of  system,  and  w^as  never  satisfied  vi  j 
is  speculations  till  they  could  be  exhibited  in  their  oigaiij 
unity — till  ever)"  part  was  placed  in  its  true  relation  to  ti. 
complete  sphere  of  philosophic  thought.  But  the  parts  w  ere  - 
numerous,  the  wdiole  so  vast,  and  the  necessary  elaboration  - 
great,  that  the  work  w\as  really  hoj^eless.  When  it  is  rememl  k  r- 
too,  that  on  every  point  the  history  was  to  run  parallel  to  ti 
science,  and  be  equally  minute  and  exhaustive,  it  is  certainly  r 
surprising  that  the  plan  W"as  never  carried  out.  Such  an  ideal 
philosophic  exposition,  how’ever  admirable  in  itself,  is  wb 
unfit  for  “  such  a  being  as  man  in  such  a  state  as  the  presei 
With  vastly-enlarged  powders,  and  an  antediluvian  term  of 
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ii  ■  1  execute  such  a  work  is  out  of  the  question.  The  scale  is  too 
[.  I  I  vast,  and  the  time  it  involves  too  great.  They  have  not  leisure 
tlie  I  i  tu  lead  through  a  library  in  order  to  correct  a  reference  or  verify 
,  o{  ^  a  quotation.  Lord  Bacon  says  it  is  well  to  commit  the  beginning 
I  I  of  all  great  works  to  Argus  with  his  hundred  eyes,  and  the  end 
lore  ■  I  to  Ihiareus  with  his  hundred  hands.  Sir  AVilliam’s  survey  of 
Aot  1  j  I'liilusophy  was  Argus-eyed,  but  unfortunately  he  had  only  a 
Dcen  I  !  jjiugle  pair  of  hands ;  and  when  he  took  up  the  pen  to  record  the 
mm  1  results  of  his^  comprehensive  review,  the  progress  was’  so 
,  not  ■  ^  slow  and  unsatisfactory  that  he  soon  threw  it  aside  again  with 
e  ex- 1  !  impatience  and  disgust.  Hence  all  his  more  impoi-tant  works 
same  I  tvero  postponed  to  that  distant  day  which  is  to  bring  wealth  to 
iverv  I  tlie  ix^or,  wisdom  to  the  foolish,  and  power  to  the  feeble — to- 
jptioil  morrow.  Ho  never  finished,  and  perhaps  never  seriously  com- 
1,  wa?l  v  Uienced  even  one  of  the  many  independent  works  he  had 
oils  o{l  |])rojected.  This  list  included  treatises  connected  not  only  with 
made!  tplulosojihy,  but  with  history  and  literature  as  well.  In  addition 
Afteil  |to  liis  metaphysical  and  logical  works  on  the  Limits  of  Know- 
,  oflil  pdge,  and  the  New  Analytic,  he  had  undertaken  others  of  a 
ler  exl  Piore  general  character ;  one,  for  example,  on  Luther  and  the 
t.  Thf|  information,  another  on  the  Scaligers  and  the  Revival  of  Letters, 
,thro^|  f  Jid  a  third  on  Buchanan  and  early  Scotch  Scholarship.  These 
tate  fdl  f  ^  favourite  subjects  with  Sir  William  Hamilton :  he  xvas 
hateTal  ^  ^dte  at  home  in  tliem,  and  would  have  done  them  ample 
,  impel*  1  asjtice.  For  years  he  had  been  engaged  in  collecting  materials 
editioi  illustration,  often,  too,  from  curious,  out-of-the-way, 

losoplA  ^^d  almost  unknown  sources.  He  had  diligently  searched  and 
as  mefi  <  ^'^d  and  thought  about  them,  clone  everything,  in  fact,  except 
ations*  dte.  This  last,  however,  was  deferred  till  failing  health 
mutM  yudered  it  hopeless.  And  beyond  a  few  scattered  notes  in  liis 
e.  Tli|  ^Wished  writings,  a  tew  pregnant  memoranda  amongst  his 
[ded.  Pi|  we  question  if  anything  remains  to  represent  the  many 

sfied  thought  and  labour  devoted,  by  the  first  scholar  and 

•  orsail  j|idc  of  the  age,  to  subjects  of  universal  interest  and  lasting 
n  to  tl]  importance.  It  is  an  immense  and  irreparable  loss. 

;s  were  1  i  ^diough  he  never  published  any  independent  philosophical 
>ratioii  *  ^h’  William  is,  however,  the  author  of  a  system  destined 

leinboT'  joxert  a  powerful  influence  on  the  development  of  mental 
[lei  to  f  Jonce  in  this  country.  His  system,  though  traced  only  in  brief 
tainlvt  and  outlines,  is  nevertheless,  in  all  essential  features,  com- 

tii  ideal  It  consists  of  a  body  of  original  and  exhaustive  speculation 
is  highest  problems  of  philosophy.  These  problems  are  briefly 

^  preseB'^b’^^d,  arranged,  and  reduced  to  a  fexv  simple  laws  that  finally 
rm  of  li^i|-^iiiiue  their  position  and  value  as  objects  of  thought.  His 
it  for  designated  by  its  author  the  ‘‘  Philosophy  of  the  Con- 

nd  or  of  the  Limited  and  Finite,  as  opposed  to  the  Ab- 
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soluto  and  the  Infinite,  ^^^lile  the  principles  of  this  philosopht 
involve  the  highest  and  most  abstract  laws  of  thought,  its  aim  is 
nevertheless  a  comparatively  humble  and  practical  one.  Its  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  check  the  presumption  of  science  by  clearly  defining  itg 
limits.  Philosophy  is  often  represented  as  soaring  eagle-like, in 
the  proud  consciousness  of  strength,  towards  tlie  sun  of  truth, 
and  spurning  in  its  upward  course  the  narrow  bonds  of  space 
and  time.  Sir  William  shows  that  such  transcendent  flights  are 
essentially  imjx>ssible,  by  tracing  with  a  firm  but  vigorous  hand 
the  bars  against  wliicli  the  daring  spirit  of  speculation  beats  ife 
eager  pinions  in  vain.  Other  inquirers  have  devoted  themselves 
mainly  to  the  problem  of  knowledge,  but  Sir  William  selected 
for  sj^ecial  investigation  the  equally  important  one  of  ignorance. 
While  they  had  expatiated  on  the  range  and  power  of  our  men¬ 
tal  faculties,  lie  signalized  their  weakness  and  limitation.  He 
demonstrated  how  little  we  know,  or  ever  can  know,  touchini! 
the  liighest  objects  of  speculation.  This,  it  may  be  thought 
perhaps,  is  neither  a  very  new  nor  very  important  result,  but  it  i& 
in  reality,  both.  It  is  a  decided  step  in  advance.  As  Socrates 
wiser  than  other  men,  because  he  knew  his  own  ignorance,  so 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned  is  in  advance  of  other  philoso¬ 
phies,  because  it  frankly  recognizes  its  own  necessar}"  limitations. 
It  is  of  the  liighest  importance,  too,  as  offering  a  satisfactory 
settlement  of  problems,  many  of  which  have  been  keenly  debated 
for  two  thousand  years.  How  is  this  accomplished  ?  The  mm 
principle  of  the  new  system  is,  that  only  the  conditioned  is  conceiv¬ 
able — that  all  thought  lies  between  two  contradictory  extremes, 
neither  of  which  is  conceivable,  but  one  of  \vhich  is  necessary. 
Now,  most  of  the  higher  problems  of  philosophy  passing  beyond 
the  mean  of  positive  thought  touch  on  one  or  both  of  these  negative 
extremes,  and  thus  postulate  a  knowledge  of  the  inconceivable  aj 
a  condition  of  their  solution.  Hitherto  these  questions,  having: 
been  reduced  to  no  general  law,  have  been  dealt  with  in  a  ca¬ 
pricious  and  inconsistent  manner.  They  have  neither  beeii 
scientifically  solved  nor  scientifically  rejected  as  insoluble.  Their 
legitimacy  has  been  allowed  on  all  hands,  or,  at  most,  only  in- 
consequently  questioned  as' a  controversial  expedient.  Wliattlie 
combatants  have  universally  allowed,  how^ever,  the  fortunes  of 
the  controversy  itself,  however,  indirectly  deny.  The  argmnenfc 
on  either  side  have  moved  in  a  perpetual  circle,  and  no  progress 
whatever  has  been  made.  This  surely  ought  to  have  awakened 
a  suspicion  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  problems  themselves,  and 
fixed  attention  on  the  previous  inquiry.  Are  they  capable  of  solu¬ 
tion  ?  Such  an  inquiry  having  never  been  pursued  in  a  scientific 
spirit,  the  problems  have  held  their  ground,  to  the  confusion  of 
inquirers  and  the  discredit  of  the  science.  Philosophy  has  become 
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1  fjiirlv  obnoxious  to  the  reproach  of  failing  to  accomplish  what 
ij  it  had  voluntarily  undertaken  and  professed  itself  able  to  per- 
I  h)nn.  Take,  for  example,  the  well-known  problem  of  liberty 
I  and  necessity.  The  first  step  in  dealing  with  such  a  question 
I  should  be  to  detennine  its  legitimacy.  Philosophy  ought  to 
j  accept  it  as  within  its  sphere,  or  reject  it  on  scientific  grounds  as 
1  insoluble.  Historically,  it  has  been  accepted  without  inquiry  as 
a  question  which  reason  is  fully  competent  to  decide.  Each 
party  in  the  controversy  allows  that  the  freedom  or  necessity  of 
human  actions  must  be  established,  not  by  facts,  but  by  argu¬ 
ments.  There  is  little  or  no  dispute  about  the  vulgar  fact  of 
feeling  free.  The  friends  of  necessity  admit  it  as  an  erroneous 
impression  which  reason  must  connect,  the  advocates  of  freedom 
as  a  natural  conviction  which  reason  must  justify.  Both  impli¬ 
citly  allow  that  the  fact  is  of  no  value  unless  it  can  be  construed 
to  reiison,  or  in  other  words,  rendered  intelligible ;  and  both  thus 
stake  the  acceptance  of  the  popular  belief  on  the  success  of  the 
rival  reasonings.  In  pursuing  the  argument,  liowever,  they  soon 
become  mutually  involved  in  hopeless  dilficulties  which  each 
})resses  triumphantly  home  on  the  other.  The  whole  argument 
de})ends  on  making  the  freedom  or  necessity  of  human  actions 
iitelligible.  But  we  cannot  conceive  either  of  a  free  act  that  is 
»f  an  absolute  commencement,  or  of  a  necessary  act  that  is  of  an 
infinite  series  of  relative  commencements.  Baffled  by  these 
lifiiculties,  the  combatants  fall  back  on  the  experience  they  had 
it  the  outset  mutually  agreed  to  reject,  the  one  appealing  to  the 
miversal  consciousness  of  being  free  to  choose  between  different 
•curses  of  action,  the  other  to  the  equally  universal  consciousness 
if  being  determined  by  motives.  Such  an  appeal,  however 
aluable  in  itself,  is  incompetent,  and  even  suicidal  to  those  who 
uul  undertaken  to  decide  the  question  by  reasoning.  It  is  a  tacit 
onfession  of  defeat.  When,  however,  the  rival  reasonings  are 
wept  away  by  a  scientific  proof  that  the  problem  in  itself  is 
iisuluble,  the  ground  is  cleared  for  a  consistent  and  triumphant 
ppeal  to  consciousness.  The  fact  of  freedom  can  be  established 
»uth  directly  and  indirectly  in  the  consciousness  of  choice,  and 
lirough  those  moral  phenomena,  such  as  the  sense  of  duty,  the  con- 
iction  of  responsibility,  and  the  feeling  of  remorse  which  involve 
.  This  is  only  a  specimen,  necessarily  brief  and  imperfect,  of  one 
mong  the  many  celebrated  metaphysical  controversies  which  the 
hilosophyof  the  conditioned  helps  to  decide.  This  philosophy 
IJas,  however,  not  only  a  speculative,  but  a  practical  bearing  of  the 
Biost  important  kind.  The  influence  of  a  false  philosophy  is  not 
Bonfined  to  the  region  of  pure  thought  in  which  it  is  elaWated. 
Ht  imperceptibly  descends  by  a  thousand  subtle  channels  till  'it 
Baclies  the  common  springs  of  human  action,  and  mingles  with 
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them  often  as  a  disturbing  element  of  unexpected  force.  Jle^. 
jdiysic^l  inquiry,  as  the  higliest  department  of  science,' nec^*. 
sarily  affects  every  other  region  of  human  tliought.  Unsouai 
pliilosophy  is  the  fruitful  source  of  what  is  false  and  worthless  ia 
morals  and  theology,  and  the  speculative  eiTors  of  one  gea^ 
ration  are  generally  reflected,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  iu  tlie 

{►erverted  faith  and  practice  of  the  next.  The  ambitious  systems o( 
Pantheism,  that  have  arisen  in  our  own  day,  rest  on  a  philosophit 
basis  which  the  philosoidiy  of  the  condition  overturns.  We  need 
only  refer  to  Dr.  Jilansel’s  recently-published  Bampton  lecturti 
to  show  the  imjx)rtant  bearing  of  Sir  William  Hamilton’s  priii. 
ciples  in  this  direction. 

Beside  this  higher  pliilosojdiy,  which  is  peculiarly  his  own,  Si 
William  elaborated  systems  of  logic  and  psychology  wliicli  loti 
in  substance  and  form  contain  a  good  deal  that  is  original  and 
important.  These  systems  were  expounded*  by  Sir  William  to 
his  students  during  his  two  years’  course  of  lectures  as  professor 
of  logic  and  metapliysics.  The  first  year  was  devoted  to  meU- 
])hy8ics  or  experimental  psychology,  the  second  to  logic.  Of  tb 
latter  course  something  is  known  from  the  public  controversiejl 
in  w  hich  Sir  William  Hamilton  w  as  involved  with  regard  to  Li 
new  doctrine  of  a  quantified  predicate.  But  of  the  former  little 
or  nothing  was  known  beyond  the  reports  of  the  students  tlieiii- 
selves.  These  reports  w  ere,  how  ever,  as  we  have  said,  quite  su^ 
ficient  to  excite  puldic  curiosity  in  a  high  degree.  The  publics 
tion  of  the  tw  o  volumes  before  us,  containing  the  fii'st  part  of  Si 
William’s  course,  w  ill  meet  the  w  ide-spread  desire  to  know  sonir 
thing  more  both  of  the  teacher  and  the  system  taught.  Tli 
lectures  are  throughout,  we  need  scarcely  say,  admirable  sprd 
mens  of  philosophic  exposition — luminous  and  compreheiisivi 
as  a  whole ;  clear,  w  ell-ordered,  and  exact  in  every  part.  The  fc 
volume  is  perhaps  the  more  interesting  of  the  two.  After  tl 
introductory  lectures,  containing  a  general  account  of  philosopL) 
an  explanation  of  philosophic  terms,  and  a  sketch  of  the  pliil 
Sophie  sciences,  it  is  occupied  with  a  discussion  of  consciousnt^ 
as  the  ground w’ork  and  source  of  psychology.  Sir  William  fe 
expounds  its  nature  and  special  conditions,  and  then  its  luc 
general  phenomena.  Under  the  latter  head  two  questions  ai 
discussed,wUich  are  almost  new’  to  the  philosophy  of  this  countr}-* 
Are  w’e  always  conscious,  is  the  mind  always  active  ?  and  is  t; 
mind  ever  unconsciously  modified  ?  are  there  such  things  as  lattij 
states.and  processes?  A  full  reply  to  the  first  question  involyi 
a  thorough  examination  of  the  curious  phenomena  connected  >vi|j 
sleep  and  dreaming  reverie,  and  somnambulism.  The  facts  ac- 
mulated  with  regard  to  these  states,  tend  directly  to  prove  ti  J 
the  mind  is  always  conscious.  N 
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pir  William  gives  the  result  of  an  inquiry  made  by  51.  Joiif- 
frov,  vliich  goes  to  prove  that  the  mind  is  really  active  in  onli- 
iiarv  sleep,  even  when  followed  by  no  waking  memorj"  of  having 
dreamed.  What  makes  the  difference  between  the  new  and  the 
familiar  sounds  that  assail  us  in  our  sleep  ?  A  countryman,  on 
comin^  to  London,  at  first  cannot  sleep  for  the  noises  in  the  street 
below.  After  a  while,  however,  when  he  is  become  accustomal 
to  them,  he  sleeps  as  soundly  as  he  did  in  the  quietness  of  his 
rund  home.  What  makes  the  difference?  Clearly  not  the 
geiises :  the  ear  is  assailed  in  just  the  same  way  as  before.  It 
imist,  therefore,  be  the  mind,  which,  watching  while  the  senses 
sleep,  rouses  them  on  the  occurrence  of  new  and  startling 
f^ounds ;  but,  when  fully  satisfied  as  to  their  cause,  leaves  the 
nscs  to  their  repose.  From  these  and  other  facts,  it  is  con¬ 
cluded  that  in  sleep  the  senses  are  torpid,  but  that  the  mind  is 
siwako ;  that  certain  of  our  senses  continue  to  transmit  to  the 
riiiiid  tlie  imperfect  sensations  they  receive ;  that  the  mind  judges 
llhese  sensations ;  and  that  it  is  in  virtue  of  its  judgments  that  it 
liiwakens  or  does  not  awaken  the  senses.  Of  the  curious  facts 
fciiich  the  discussion  contains,  the  following  may  be  given  as  an 

|‘\ainple : — 

I 

I  give  the  case  on  the  authority  of  Junker,  a  celebrated  physician 
ind  professor  of  Halle,  who  flourished  during  the  first  half  of  the  last 
||ontury,  and  he  says  that  he  took  every  pains  to  verify  the  facts  by 
l^equent  personal  observation.  I  regret  that  I  am  unable  at  the 

Ioment  to  find  the  book  in  which  the  case  is  recorded,  but  of  aU  its 
levant  circumstances  I  have  a  vivid  remembrance.  The  object  of 
3servation  w^as  the  postman  between  Halle  and  a  town,  I  forget 
hich,  some  eight  miles  distant.  This  distance  the  postman  was  in 
le  habit  of  traversing  daily.  A  considerable  part  of  his  way  lay 
ross  a  district  of  unenclosed  champaign  meadow-land,  and  in  walk- 
g  over  this  smooth  surface  the  postman  w  as  generally  asleep.  But 
the  termination  of  this  part  of  his  road  there  was  a  narrow  foot- 
’idge  over  a  stream,  and  to  reach  this  bridge  it  was  necessary  to 
leond  some  broken  steps.  Now’  it  was  ascertained  as  completely  as 
•ly  fact  of  the  kind  could  be — the  observers  w’ere  shrewd,  and  the 
(|)ject  of  observation  w’as  a  man  of  undoubted  probity — I  say,  it  w’as 
0pmpletely  ascertained :  1.  That  the  postman  was  asleep  in  passing 
Offer  this  level  course.  2.  That  he  held  on  his  way  in  this  state 

Ithout  deflection  towards  the  bridge  ;  and  3._That  just  before  ar- 
lug  at  the  bridge  he  awoker  ButTTiis  case  is  not  only  deserving  of 
credit  from  the  positive  testimony  by  which  it  is  vouched,  it  is  also 
edible  as  only  one  of  a  class  of  analogous  cases  which  it  may  be 
duced  as  representing.  This  case,  besides  show  ing  that  the  mind 
be  active  though  the  body  is  asleep,,  show’s  also  that  certain 
dily  functions  may  be  dormant  while  others  are  alert.  The  loco- 
I  fltotive  faculty  was  here  in  exercise,  while  the  senses  were  in  slumber. 
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This  suggests  to  me  another  example  of  the  same  phenomenon.  It  j  E 
found  in  a  story  told  by  Erasmus,  in  one  of  his  letters,  concerning  R  Lj  j] 
learned  friend  Oporinus,  the  celebrated  professor  and  printer  o(  k  g 
Basle.  Oporinus  was  on  a  journey  with  a  bookseller,  and  on  the!*  I  J 
road  they  had  fallen  in  with  a  manuscript.  Tired  with  their  divil  ' 
travelling  —  travelling  was  then  almost  exclusively  performed  *oc  I  i  f-  f 
horseback — they  came  at  nightfall  to  their  inn.  They  were,  however  1 1 
curious  to  ascertain  the  contents  of  their  manuscript,  and  Oporina 
undertook  the  task  of  reading  it  aloud.  This  he  continued  for  soioe  | 

time,  w  hen  the  bookseller  found  it  necessary  to  put  a  question  cot  f 

cerning  a  word  which  he  had  not  rightly  understood.  It  was  nov  ^ 
discovered  that  Oporinus  was  asleep,  and  being  aw'akened  by  la  Jifer 
companion,  he  found  that  he  had  no  recollection  of  what  foy  j  Jiiitr 
considerable  time  he  had  been  reading.  Most  of  you,  I  dare  say,  ha-  p  tin 

known  or  heard  of  similar  occurrences,  and  I  do  not  quote  t:  |  Xo 

anecdote  as  anything  remarkable.  But,  still,  it  is  a  case  concurriiv  fie  n 
with  a  thousand  others  to  prove  :  1.  That  one  bodily  sense  or  fuiicti^  i 
may  be  asleep  w’hile  another  is  awake  ;  and  2.  That  the  mind  may  ’fe  t 
in  a'  certain  state  of  activity  during  sleep,  and  no  memory  of  tL 
activity  remain  after  the  sleep  has  ceased.  The  first  is  evideut;  f; 
Oporinus,  w  hile  reading,  must  have  had  his  eyes  and  the  muscles  ^  5 
his  tongue  and  fauces  awake,  though  his  ears  and  other  senses 
asleep ;  and  the  second  is  no  less  so,  for  the  act  of  reading  suppo>  f  9 
a  very  complex  series  of  mental  energies.  I  may  notice,  by  the  % 
that  physiologists  have  observed,  that  our  bodily  senses  and  powers: 
not  fall  asleep  simultaneously,  but  in  a  certain  succession.  Wei  |lear 
know  that  the  first  symptom  of  slumber  is  the  relaxation  of  the  ilftcces^ 
lids  ;  whereas,  hearing  continues  alert  for  a  season  after  the  powcii  4|c'telh 
vision  has  been  dormant.  In  the  case  last  alluded  to  this  order  v.  gjpk  to 
however,  violated ;  and  the  sight  was  forcibly  kept  awake  wliile  l  {I  jg 
hearing  had  lapsed  into  torpidity.” 
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The  discussion  of  latent  mental  states,  or  the  uncons"i|jg|^'^y 
modifications  of  the  mind  is  still  more  curious  and  interestiiOj^j  ,  j 
but  for  an  explanation  of  this  subject,  we  must  refer  oiu-  ^ 

to  the  volume  itself.  iwicter  tl 
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When  the  planet  Mars  is  surveyed  through  a  telescope,  a  brif^ 
spot  may  be  observed  at  the  pole  which  is  presented  to  v 
This  little  patch  seems  to  increase  or  diminish  in  proportioi  ■ 
its  exposure  to  the  sun.  From  the  superior  brilliancy  of  ' 
part  in  question,  as  compared  mth  the  ruddy  aspect  of  the  r  • 
in  general,  Sir  William  Herschel  concluded  that  its  tern  "  wo  dor 
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X(  rions  are  sheeted  with  ice  whilst  turned  from  the  parent  lu- 
iim  irv ;  and  that  as  winter  advanced  Mars  draws  do^vn  his  hood 
I)f  siio>v  to  protect  him  from  the  pincliing  cold. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  fact  with  regard  to  our  neighbour, 
it  is  certain  that  were  one  of  his  inhabitants  (if  he  has  inhabit¬ 
ants)  to  turn  his  eyes  to  the  earth  (if  he  has  eyes  to  turn),  and 
io  examine  us  through  a  telescope  (if  he  has  a  telescope  to  em- 
r,iov),  he  would  perceive  that  the  tips  of  our  little  star  exhibit 
g  more  glistening  appearance  than  the  intermediate  portions ; 
111(1  in  case  the  observer  were  a  philosopher,  he  w’ould  probably 
Jiier  that  we,  too,  w^ore  a  head-dress  of  snow,  which  expanded  or 
^(iitracted  as  the  particular  extremity  dipped  into  or  issued  out 
^  the  lon^  wintry  night. 

i  Now  it  is  in  these  regions,  amid  the  ice-built  glittering  palaces, 
fie  grim-palled  sepulchres,  or  the  wide  white  deserts  of  our 
|[»lar  zones,  that  the  aerial  >vizard  monarch  reigns,  whose  title 
fc  have  presumed  to  place  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  and  some  of 
fhose  humorous  and  characteristic  freaks  it  is  our  present  humour 
§  describe.  There  are  some  who  hail  the  great  l\ost  King  with 
most  irreverent  but  not  unloving  title  Jack  Frost,  and  who, 
4  they  mention  his  name,  think  involuntarily  of  roaring  fires, 
iap-dragon,  and  Christmas  jollity  within  doors ;  and  of  mountain 
^owballs,  flying  skates,  and  shrouded  fields  out  of  doors. 

Yearly  he  makes  his  raid  upon  us  from  his  own  secure  and 
ipccessible  retreat :  the  blast  of  his  breath  chills  the  air  and 
lletells  liis  coming.  To  resist  his  onset  is  impossible ;  and  so  we 
aick  to  w^elcome  him  as  a  friend ;  "and  to  many,  while  to  others 
lii  is  mercilessly  cruel,  he  is  a  merry  monarch.  With  what  wild 
the  apple-cheeked  boys  rush  out  of  school  to  scamper  noise- 
pdy  over  the  fresh-laid  snow,  and  to  pelt  each  other  w  ith  snow- 
^Is !  And  with  cosy  confidence  the  family  group  creep  close 
r^nd  the  fire  that  night.  Home  is  homelier ;  wit  is  brighter ; 
lote  is  fonder ;  minds  are  stronger ;  hearts  are  freer  in  the 
likiter  than  in  the  summer.  Under  the  iron  reign  of  our  king, 
Ithgrefore,  while  we  do  not  forget  the  shivering  bodies  and  the  fire- 
Je®  homes  of  the  very  poor,  we  believe  there  is  more  noble 
bppiness  than  in  the  mild  voluptuous  ease  of  warmer  days.  And 
is  beauty,  too, 


pe,  a 

d  tO^Vr-^ 
iportioni^'  ’ 


‘‘  AVhen  Christmas  revels  irTa  world  of  snow 
And  bids  her  berries  blush  and  carols  flow% 

Her  spangling  shower  when  Frost  the  wizard  flings, 
Or,  borne  on  ether  blue,  on  viewless  wings 
O’er  the  white  pane  his  silvery  foliage  weaves, 

And  gems  with  icicles  the  sheltering  eaves. 


terp  w®  do  not  envy  the  soul  of  him  who  does  not  feel  a  thrill  of 
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exultation  on  the  first  wintry  morning,  when,  on  gazing  o’er  the 
landscai>e,  he  sees 

The  cherished  fields 

Put  on  their  winter  robe  of  purest  white.” 

Every  healthful  boy  knows  this  ecstacy,  and  every  healthful 
man  will  renew  his  juvenile  transport  as  he  sees  the  wild  dazzling 
waste  of  snow.  There  is  a  gloomy  magnificence  in  a  snowstorm-^ 
when  the  air  is  darkened,  and  through  its  dim  light  you  see,  far  as 
the  eye  can  pierce,  the  endless  rapid  whirling  fall  of  the  broad  airy 
flakes ;  but  in  the  morning,  when  the  upper  lieavens,  having  dij. 
charged  their  thick  fleecy  burdens,  are  again  brilliantly  blue, 
and  the  sun’s  light  flashes  back  from  the  glistening,  spotless 
snow%  there  is  a  fascinating,  cheerful  beauty  in  the  panorama  to 
which  few  are  insensible. 

“  The  snow,  the  snow,  ’tis  a  pleasant  thing 
To  see  it  falling,  falling 
Down  upon  earth  with  noiseless  w  ing 
As  at  some  spirit’s  calling. 

Each  flake’s  a  fairy  parachute 
From  teeming  clouds  let  down ; 

And  earth  is  still  and  air  is  mute 
As  frost’s  enchanted  zone.” 

Truly  a  pleasant  thing  to  see,  and  a  noiseless.  But  did  it 
ever  occur  to  any  of  our  readers  to  inquire  what  might  be  the 
noise  and  commotion,  if  by  any  means  a  mechanical  obstacle 
were  to  be,  or  could  be,  presented  to  the  formation  of  tte 
snow — this  quiet,  soft,  harmless,  flaky  sheet  ?  Let  us  examine. 
Each  flake  of  siiow^  is  made  up  of  a  multitude  of  little  hexagonal 
or  stellar  crystals  of  ice,  or  congealed  water.  Suppose  we  take 
a  vessel  of  water  and  cool  it  do>vn  gradually :  it  may  fall  some 
degrees  below  the  freezing-point  (32*^  F.)  without  solidifying,  if 
it  be  kept  perfectly  motionless  dming  the  process.  But  toiicli 
it,  or  shake  it  ever  so  gently,  afid  it  shoots  into  crystals  and 
beeomes  solid  ice  immediately,  the  temperature  rising  to  32"' 
again.  All  this  is  done  very  noiselessly  and  peacefully :  but  ve 
must  inquire  further.  It  is  the  property  of  cold  to  contract 
bodies  exposed  to  its  influence,  as,  conversely,  heat  expand 
them  :  the  mercury  or  the  spirit  in  the  thermometer  contracts 
and  expands  with  much  uniformity,  in  accordance  with  the  dimi¬ 
nution  or  increase  of  temperature.  Is  it  so  with  this  water? 
put  it  ill  a  bottle,  till  it,  and  cork  it  tightly  up  ; — now  we  freeze 
it,  and  our  bottle  bursts.  But  w  e  may  try  again  ;  ^ye  may  make 
a  strong  hollow  brass  or  iron  globe,  and  fill  it  with  w  ater ;  then, 
having  closed  the  opening  with  a  tightly-fitting  screw,  we  may 
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expose  this  to  be  frozen.  Brass  or  iron  fares  but  as  the  brittle 
glass ; — no  matter  how  thick  the  shell,  the  expansive  power  of 
congealing  water  is  too  great  for  it.  This  experiment  was  tried 
at  Florence,  and  the  force  which  this  innocent,  noiseless  process 
of  congelation  had  exerted  in  bursting  the  containing  vessel  was 
calculated  at  28,000  pounds.  But,  in  truth,  it  appears  to  be 
resistless — the  strongest  solid  rock  might  be  rent  by  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  water  properly  applied.  We  may,  then,  form  some  slight 
conception  of  the  enormous  forces  in  operation  during  the  fall  of 
even  a  few  Hakes  of  snow,*  and  wliat  a  contrast  the  slightest 
change  in  the  action  of  natural  laws  would  produce — when  these 
forces,  now  so  silently  repressed  as 

“  Thro’  the  hush’d  air  the  whitening  shower  descends,” 

might  explode  in  destructive  thunderous  fuiy. 

Those  who  have  spent  one  winter  in  our  country  know  the  im¬ 
placable  enmity  which  the  genius  of  that  season,  our  Frost  King, 


*  The  relations  of  cold  to  water  are  worthy  of  a  little  further  investigation, 
presenting,  as  they  do,  one  of  those  remarkable  provisions  of  Providence,  of 
incalculable  importance  to  man,  which  appertain  to  no  general  laws  as  yet 
discovered.  AVc  have  before  stated  the  generally  well-known  law,  that  bodies 
(fluid  and  solid)  contract  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  temperature — a  bar 
of  metal  or  any  other  substance  is  palpably  less  at  zero  than  at  500^.  Now, 
sii Pissing  this  to  hold  good  throughout  all  the  variations  of  tenu^erature  in 
water,  the  results  would  be  most  seriously  fatal  to  the  constitution  of  our  earth. 
For  instance,  the  water  of  our  deep  rivers  we  will  suppose  to  be  cooling  down 
towards  32^^  (the  freezing-point) :  all  the  coldest  water  becoming  more  and 
more  dense  would  seek  the  lowest  strata,  and  the  first  congelation  would  take 
place  at  the  bottom,  instead  of  the  surface  as  now;  and  before  any  ice 
appeared  at  the  top,  the  whole  stream  would  be  solid  and  obstructed.  A 
converse  process  would  go  on  during  the  summer ;  but  ice  being  a  bad 
conductor  of  heat,  and  this  being  applied  only  to  the  surface,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  once  frozen,  any  tolerably  deep  stream  would  never  thaw  or 
become  navigable  again ;  it  is  nearly  certain  that  such  rivers  as  our  Thames 
would  rarely  be  navigable,  if  ever,  after  one  congelation. 

But  this  is  obviated  by  a  peculiarity  which  appertains  only  to  water,  iron, 
and  one  or  two  other  less  important  substances.  AV ater  decreases  in  bulk 
down  to  40^  F.  ;  but  after  this  it  begins  to  expand  slowly ;  and  at  32*^,  if 
solidification  take  place  then,  this  solidification. is  ..accompanied  by  another 
mlden  expansion,  amounting,  according  to  some  authorities,  to  one-seventh  of 
its  bulk ;  to  others,  about  one-twentieth  ;  the  latter  is  most  probably  correct. 
And  thus  the  water  of  a  river  or  lake  obeys  the  general  law,  of  the  coolest 
portion  sinking  to  the  bottom,  until  the  temperature  reaches  40^ ;  but  after 
this  the  cooling  goes  on  on  the  surface  chiefly,  and  the  ice  first  appears  there, 
and  is  propagated  downwards. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  iron  presents  this  expansion  also  on  cooling  from 
the  melted  state.  Gold,  silver,  and  copper  contract  on  solidifying ;  so  that 
coins  formed  of  these  metals  cannot  be  cast,  but  must  be  stamped ;  but  iron 
nins  freely  into  moulds,  and  by  expanding  at  the  moment  of  solidification,  it 
fills  them  completely,  and  makes  perfect  casts.  AVith  the  exception  of 
bismuth,  no  other  bodies  are  known  with  certainty  to  conform  to  this  law. 
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bears  to  Heat.  As  little  caloric  as  possible  is  allowed  in  liig 
dominions ;  the  old  feud  of  chaos  wliich  Milton  describes  has  not 
yet  ceased — 

“  For  hot,  cold,  moist,  dry,  four  champions  fierce, 

Strain  here  for  mastery,  and  to  battle  bring 
Their  embryon  atoms.’* 

It  is  owing  to  this,  when  cold  has  gained  the  masterj^,  the 
liquids  are  stiSened  into  solids,  for  their  caloric  is  expelled 
A  certain  quantity  of  heat,  specific  to  each  substance,  is  requisite 
for  their  continuance^  in  the  fluid  condition ;  and  when  it  is 
dmined  away  the  cohesive  attraction  of  the  particles  brings  them 
into  such  close  connection,  that  they  will  no  longer  shde  over 
each  other,  as  w  as  the  case  before,  and  a  compact,  w  ell-knitted 
body  is  the  result  Arctic  voyagers,  wiien  opening  a  bottle 
of  sherry  or  port,  have  frequently  found  the  wine  reduced 
to  a  state  in  which  a  knife  and  fork  might  be  properly  employed 
instead  of  a  glass  or  a  tumbler.  At  or  20^^  below  zero  rum 
becomes  so  tliick  and  so  treacly,  that  it 
out  of  the  vessel  in  wiiich  it  is  kept.  King 
hard  upon  Sir  John  Barleycorn ;  ] 
stupefied,  and,  consequently,  instead  of  tapj 
you  might  have  to  chop  up  its  contents  with  an  axe.  The  sot 
dification  of  mercury  is  also  a  provoking  proceeding ;  for  wliei 
this  takes  place,  the  metal  in  the  tube  of  a  thermometer  is 
useless  for  meteorological  purposes  as  the  black-lead  in  a  pencil 
Pure  and  unadulterated  alcohol* — if  anything  pure  and  unadul¬ 
terated  can  be  obtained  in  this  w^orld — has  hitherto  resisted  tt 
fiercest  cold  wdiich  has  been  encountered.  And  that  preciou: 
fluid,  the  human  blood,  though  it  naturally  congeals  at  a  fe» 
degrees  below  the  freezing-point  of  w  ater  when  it  has  been  spilt 
yet  holds  out  against  all  the  assaults  of  the  Frost  King  so  lot. 
as  it  is  kept  within  the  living  frame ;  for  whilst  there,  it- 
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linuiditv  is  maintained  by  the  gentle  warmth  wliich  perpetually 
stmiins  from  the  portable  furnace  fitted  within  the  body,  and 
whose  fires  are  only  extinguished  in  death.* 

The  powers  of  the  Frost  King,  which  are  so  pervasive  and 
p«^tent.  are,  however,  restrained.  If  they  were  not,  even  the 
(rases  would  be  reduced  to  a  fluid,  or  even  solid  condition.  Car¬ 
bonic  acid  would  fall  in  flakes  of  mephitic  snow,  and  the  air 
whicli  now  supplies  our  lungs  might  serve  the  stomachs  of 
another  race  of  inhabitants  who  should  drink  as  we  l^reathe  it. 
portuiiately,  the  temperature  of  the  existing  geological  era  lias 
been  fixed  at  such  an  average  point,  and  the  range  of  the  ther- 
moiiieter  confined  within  such  admirable  limits,  that  all  the 
popular  fluids  of  the  planet  are  available  in  their  natural  form, 
and  rarely  require  to  be  sawn  or  melted. 

Again,  let  it  be  remarked  tliat  King  Frost  is  no  friend  to 
egotation.  llis  flora  is  scarcely  worth  mentioning.  During  the 
hort  summer  of  the  higli  latitudes  he  permits  a  few  flowers — 
ixifrages  ranunculi,  anemones,  &c. — to  impart  a  hectic  flush  to 
lis  otherwise  pallid  landscapes.  Lichens  and  mosses  he  treats 
ith  some  degree  of  consideration,  for,  containing  as  they  do  a 
arge  quantity  of  nutritious  material,  they  afford  some  forage  for 
eer  and  other  animals  when  all  other  resources  fail.  But  the 
ay  in  which  the  snow-robed  monarch  deals  with  trees  is  parti- 
ularly  marked.  As  you  approach  his  dominions,  the  magnificent 
iiiibcr  of  the  temperate  zones  is  succeeded  by  the  pine  and  fir, 
hose  slim  feathery  forms  contrast  so  strikingly  with  the  spread- 
ig  branches  and  huge  domes  of  foliage  which  characterize  the 
iauts  of  the  midland  glades.  Even  in  our  own  island  the  cliange 
forest  physiognomy  is  very  decided  Who  has  not  heard  of 
r.  Johnson’s  savage  mot  upon  the  state  of  Scotch  vegetation? 
lieu  told  that  our  northern  brethren  would  probably  hang  him 
%  cfiigy  for  his  numerous  sarcasms  upon  the  nation,  ‘‘  Sir,”  said 
It*.  “  1  would  almost  give  them  leave  to  do  it  in  reality,  if  tlkuy 
.could  only  find  a  tree  fit  for  the  purpose.” 


.*  The  resistance  of  vitality  to  cold  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  points 
emected  with  this  subject.  -  !Man  can  live  in  the  ffopics  or  at  the  }x>lcs,  a 
(icTeiice  of  temperature  embracing  about  140  or  150°  of  Fahrenheit’s 
^nnometer.  And  not  only  can  he  live,  but  he  can  preserve  his  ten)jx‘rature  : 
iCourse  in  the  arctic  regions  his  skin  feels  uncomfortably  cold,  and  would 
picate  some  fall  of  temperature  to  the  thermometer ;  but  this  instrument 
Id  in  the  mouth  in  these  regions  and  in  the  tropics  would  mark  but  a  very 
lit  variation  from  the  ordinary  heat  of  the  human  frame.  It  is  also  found 
•t  almost  any  amount  of  atill  cold  C4\n  Xm  borne  without  much  discomfort 
•r  Some  inuring  to  it ;  but  if  a  breeze  arise*s,  the  sensation  l)ecomes  almost 
^'lerable,  even  though,  at  the  same  time,  the  tem]>erature  rises  as  much  as 
'  or  50°,  as  from — 40°  F.  to  zero,  or  ev(*n  to  al>ove  that  mark. 
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Some  of  the  natives  of  our  own  >voods  really  do  venture  tij 
show'  tliemselves  w  ithin  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  King 
tint  it  is  done  timidly,  apologetically,  as  much  as  to  sav, 
know'  w  e  take  a  great  liberty  in  presuming  to  grow  in  these  parts! 
but  we  will  conduct  ourselves  modestly,  and  endeavour  to  ocTupv 
as  little  room  as  possible.”  And  certainly  to  look  at  tlie  hinll, 
for  instance,  we  should  scarcely  be  able  to  recognise  an  old  ae- 
cpiaintance  in  the  stunted,  jnmy  shrub  which  answers  to  tliat 
apj>ellation  in  the  solitudes  of  Norway  or  Lapland.  There,  it  is 
so  far  curtailed  in  its  dimensions,  that  it  becomes  positively  ridi- 
culous.  Never  perhaps  a  ])ortly  tree,  even  in  the  most  favourable 
climates,  it  is  yet  available  to  some  extent  with  us  for  puriK)^!^: 
of  timber,  and  every  one  know  s  how  valuable  it  has  proved  in  the 
administration  of  discipline  to  children.  Ihit  in  the  couiitriw 
just  mentioned  a  full-grown  birch  may  not  exceed  two  or  tlmr 
feet  in  height,  so  that  a  person  can  stride  over  a  specimen  witli- 
out  difliculty,  or  even  trudge  through  a  forest  as  Gulliver  would 
do  through  a  Lilliputian  wood. 

The  w  illow',  again,  is  still  more  pinched  in  its  propoi-tions,  for 
in  some  lo(*alities  it  is  so  crushed  by  the  cold  that  an  entire  s[)e* 
cimen — roots,  stem,  and  bouglis — might  be  lodged  in  a  saucer. 
]\lr.  Jliles,  a  bouncing  American  traveller,  full  of  the  stars  uud 
stripes,  describes  his  astonishment  on  encountering  a  speciiiieu 
of  a  forest  tree  in  Iceland.  It  was  the  very  tallest  and  bulkie^t 
he  had  seen  in  the  whole  region.  It  stood  in  the  govcu’iiofs 
garden,  and  was  looked  up  to  as  a  vegetable  of  great  consequence. 
And  pray  wdiat  was  the  stature  of  this  northern  giant?  It  wih 
not  Ijss  that  live  or  six  feet  high,  and  its  trunk  would  have  made 
a  good  walking-stick  if  it  had  only  been  straight ! 

In  like  manner,  in  the  temperate  and  frigid  zones,  w  hich  ai)poar 
as  we  ascend  the  slopes  of  mountains,  jdants  decrease  both  in  size 
and  numb(‘rs,  trees  become  stunted,  and  disappear,  shrubs  follow, 
and  at  the  region  of  perpetual  snow  only  mosses  and  lichens  remaii!. 
At  the  base  of  tropical  mountains  w  e  find  the  region  and  cliiiiak 
of  t)alms  and  bananas ;  ascending  about  5,000  feet,  we  have  the 
climate  of  tree  ferns  and  figs,  corresponding  to  tropical  zouC'; 
hifirher  still  we  find  mvrtles  and  laurels,  the  flora  of  the  sub- 
tropical  climate ;  next  come  the  evergreen  trees,  the  natives  of 
warm  temperate  regions;  then  succeed  European  trees,  those 
of  the  colder  temperate  regions ;  then  the  pines  (about  12,0tiD 
feet  above  the  sea  level)  belonging  to  the  sul^arctic  zone; 
then  the  quasi-arctic  zone  presents  to  us  the  rhododendrons; 
succeeded  by  alpine  plants,  a  few'  compos Itce  and  umbellijM 
mosses,  lichens,  and  barrenness.  The  upper  limit  of  slu’ubs  is 
marked  by  the  Bef arias,  the  rliododendrons,  in  the  Andes,  at 
an  elevation  of  13,420  feet;  and  on  the  llimalayas,  the  taiua. 
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ii  species  of  broom,  flourishes  iit  uu  altitude  of  17,000  feet,  ami 
*vc«^etatioii  is  continued  even  1000  feet  lii^lier. 

The  distribution  of  animal  life  follows  the  same  laws ;  but  tln^ 
subject  is  too  extensive  to  be  more  than  alluded  to  here.  Cold 
latitudes  and  zones  are  not  more  favourable  to  these  than  to  ve- 
tretables :  those  genera  which  are  native  to  warmer  climates  de- 
(reiierate  in  size  when  transplanted  to  colder  ones ;  and  the 
rt'presentative  species  are,  as  a  rule,  smaller  in  the  latter  than 
the  former,  though  occasionally  they  are  more  hardy.  Familiar 
illustrations  of  this  are  found  in  the  Shetland  pony,  and  in  the 
Highland  sheep  and  cattle,  all  stunted  and  dwarfed  in  compa¬ 
rison  with  their  English  congeners.  As  to  the  human  race,  a 
recent  writer  in  the  ‘‘  British  Quarterly  ”  observes  that  “  in  l>oth 
the  arctic  and  antarctic  regions  the  human  race  foils  much 
below  its  ordinary  height ;  the  Laplander  and  Esquimaux  ar(3 
very  short ;  and  the  Terra  del  Fuegians  who  go  naked  in  a  cold 
latitude,  are  described  by  Darwin,  as  so  stunted  and  hideous 
that  one  can  hardly  make  one’s  self  believe  they  are  fellow- 
creatures.”  But  whatever  changes  of  constitution  may  accrue 
ill  obedience  to  cold,  human  and  animal  life  may  not  be  expelled. 
Oxen  graze  on  the  Alps  at  a  height  of  8000  feet — the  chamois 
and  steinbok  ascend  a  thousand  feet  higher — the  goat  of  Cashmere 
ranges  from  10,000  to  18,000  feet  above  the  sea  level — the  Pamir 
sheep  is  found  15,000  feet  high,  or  even  occasionally  17,000  feet, 
bounding  lightly  over  the  frozen  snows  at  an  altitude  when', 
man  can  scarcely  breathe  ;  and  the  llama  ranges  the  bleak  and 
rocky  precipices  of  the  Cordillera  do  los  Andes  at  a  height  ol‘ 
IS, 000  feet.  Man,  of  course,  is  a  cosmopolite,  though  these  are 
by  no  means  his  milieux  de  predilection. 

Perhaps  the  most  [laradoxical  property  of  cold  is,  that  in  some 
cases  it  burns  and  blisters. 

“  The  parcliing  air 

Bums  frorc,  and  cold  i>ei  tbrins  tlic  efTcct  of  fire.” 

Take  up  a  British  snowball,  and  it  simply  chills  the  hand  : 
take  up  a  British  cannon-ball,  and  if  the  weather  be  frosly 
it  produces  the  siime  result,  though  in  a  more  painfid  pro- 
l>ortion.  But  let  the  jdace  be  the~q)ohir  'c4fcle,  with  the  tem¬ 
perature  at  forty  or  fifty  degrees  below  zero,  and  on  grasp¬ 
ing  the  iron  missile  you  would  experience  a  sensation  of  in¬ 
tense  heat.  And  this  would  be  no  men^  fancy.  Looking  at 
your  fingers  you  would  find  them  seared  almost  as  effectually  as 
it  you  had  seized  a  mass  of  glowing  metal.  Why  is  this  ?  It 
seems  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  attempt  to  fire  a  magazine  with 
an  icicle.  But  a  little  consideration  will  explain  the  fact. 
*Hetal  is  a  rapid  conductor  of  heat.  A  warm  body  imparts  its 
caloric  to  a  cold  one,  until  both  are  brought  to  the  same  level  of 
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toinperaturo.  Wlien,  therefore,  the  liantl  touches  the  hall,  tlie 
calorie  passes  out  so  copiously  that  it  blisters  the  skin  >vhere  it  ig 
ill  (‘oiitaet  witii  the  iron;  whilst, on  the  other  hand,  a  suUtanoe 
which  is  an  imperfect  transmitter  of  heat  sucks  it  in  so  slowly 
that  no  inflammatory  consequences  are  perceived.  An  Es(ju:- 
maux  of  any  exjR*rience  would  no  more  venture  to  take  up  a 
bullet  with  his  bare  fingers  when  the  weather  was  at  its  worst— 
and  those  })ilfering  rascals  rarely  hesitate  to  commit  a  little  snu<^ 
larceny — than  a  hostile  Spaniard  would  have  ventured  to  toiicli 
one  of  General  Elliott’s  heated  shot  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar. 

Even  when  the  temperature  is  not  such  as  to  produce  tlie^o 
scorching  effects,  the  wizard  king  of  the  ice-world  induljreg 
in  many  a  curious  prank.  When  a  traveller,  for  instance,  lias 
lifted  a  drinking-can  to  his  lijis  without  due  preparation  the  skin 
has  been  known  to  peel  off  and  adhere  to  the  rim  of  the  vessel 
when  withdrawn.  A  carpenter  whilst  erecting  a  wooden  hut 
with  glovixl  hands,  put  some  nails  in  his  mouth,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  craft :  they  were  instantly  glued  to  the  flesh  as  if 
it  had  been  lined  with  bird-lime,  and  the  poor  fellow  tore  away 
a  good  strip  of  his  flesh  in  removing  them.  Jack  Frost  once 
played  an  ugly  trick  on  a  sailor  in  the  Northern  Seas.  Having  to 
convey  a  bottle  of  liquor  from  a  warm  cabin  to  a  hut  on  the 
shore,  the  unsuspecting  mariner  thrust  in  one  of  his  fingers  to 
prevent  the  fluid  being  spilled  in  the  transit,  but  on  attempt¬ 
ing  to  extract  this  extempore  bung,  he  discovered  that  it 
was  fast  frozen  into  the  neck.  Pleasures  were  taken  to  rtdease 
it,  but  his  sufferings  were  so  great,  in  consequence,  that  ampu¬ 
tation  was  ultimately  required.  Another  sailor,  whose  hands 
had  been  benumbed,  plunged  them  into  a  basin  of  cold  water, 
the  surface  of  the  liquid  was  instantly  frozen  over  by  these  human 
icicles,  and  though  every  attention  was  paid  him  he  was  coin- 
pelled  to  sacrifice  a  part  of  four  fingers  on  the  one  hand  and 
three  on  the  other. 

Frost,  too,  appears  to  have  a  great  aversion  to  beards  and 
moustaches,  for  the  hair  becomes  stiff  like  porcupine’s  quills, 
and  each  particular  hair  wears  its  coating  of  ice,  while  the  skin 
that  is  covered  by  them  becomes  painfully  tender.  One  ex})lorer 
says  that  he  and  his  companions,  having  folded  their  sliawls  and 
liandkerchiefs  round  their  moutlis  at  the  commencement  of  a 
sledge  excursion  found  tliem  so  firmly  attached  to  their  beards 
at  the  conclusion,  that  tliey  had  to  cut  off  the  latter  in  order  to 
free  themselves  from  the  wrappings.  Some  sailors  who  wintered 
in  Spitzbergen,  relate  that  one  of  them  thrust  his  feet  so  near 
the  embers  tlmt  his  stockings  were  burnt  before  he  was  consciou? 
of  anv  warmth.  AVhen  they  washed  their  linen  in  hot  water  it 
froze  as  soon  as  it  was  lemoved,  and  whilst  a  handkerchief  inigW 
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\)C  as  stiff  ns  n  board  on  ono  side  the  other  would  probably  be 
^toaiuin^  merrily  before  the  tire. 

'file  effect  of  cold,  too,  upon  the  human  breath  is  somewhat 
^trikiiiix.  “  ^  little  distance,”  says  an  observer,  ‘‘  it  looked  like 

the  smoke  of  a  mnsket  just  tired,  and  a  party  of  men  working 
on  the  ice  aiipeared  to  bo  enveloped  in  a  white  cloud.”  Sleeping 
in  their  canvas  tents,  almost  as  closely  ])acked  as  herrings  in  a 
cask,  arctic  adventurers  have  found  their  blankets  or  felt  bags 
powdered  with  snow  when  they  arose,  and  have  even  seen  the 
(hdicate  white  particles  descending  from  the  roof  in  a  shower  of 
crystalline  Hakes.  AVhat  was  this  but  the  vapour  exhaled  from 
the  lungs  ?  Can  the  reader  exactly  realize  the  idea  of  sighs 
auil  suspirations  being  converted  into  ice — chopped  with  a 
hatrliet — and  carried  away  in  tubs  or  buckets  ?  “  The  severe 

weather,”  says  Parry,  ‘‘  had  been  the  means  of  keeping  in  a  solid 
state  all  the  vapour  which  had  accumulated  and  frozen  upon  the 
ship’s  sides  on  the  lower  deck.  The  late  mildness,  however, 
having  caused  a  thaw  to  take  place  below,  it  now  became  neces¬ 
sary  immediately  to  scrape  off  the  coating  of  ice;  and  it  will 
perhaps  be  scarcely  credited  that  we  this  day  removed  above  one 
hniidred  buckets-full,  each  containing  from  five  to  six  gallons, 
being  the  accumulation  which  had  taken  place  in  an  interval 
of  less  than  four  weeks.  It  may  be  observed  that  this  vapour 
must  principally  have  been  produced  from  the  men’s  breath  and 
from  the  steam  of  their  victuals  during  meals.”  flight  not  a 
enduloiis  person  be  held  somewhat  excusable  if  he  accorded  a 
slight  amount  of  faith  to  the  story  of  the  country  where  the 
cold  was  so  great  in  winter  that  it  froze  the  words  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  the  moment  they  were  uttered,  the  consequence  being  that 
when  the  warm  weather  returned  the  congealed  sentences  shared 
ill  the  thaw,  and  forthwith  there  arose  a  mighty  thunder  of 
babhliiig  in  the  air?  And  had  not  Baron  Jlunchausen  some 
adventure  of  a  similar  complexion  with  a  horn  which  began  to 
jilay  most  vigorously  on  being  brought  into  a  Avarm  temperature, 
a  tune  it  seems  having  been  frozen  up  in  its  brazen  interior? 

Sometimes  the  F rost  King  attacks  a  traveller  s  eyes.  lie  strikes 
him  blind  for  a  season.  The  reflection  froni  the  white  landscape — 
from  the  })ure  unsullied  siulw  of  a  region  whose  atmosphere  is 
never  gorged  with  soot — is  so  intense  that  the  vision  frequently 
breaks  down  under  the  protracted  glare.  Hence  it  has  been  no 
uneonimon  thing  for  arctic  sledge  jiarties  to  return  to  their  ships 
guiding  some  of  their  companions  like  led  horses.  What  would 
the  World  have  been — retaining  our.  present  organs — if  instead 
of  the  sweet  green  which  carpets  its  surface  so  largely,  the  liverv 
ot  the  planet  always  had  lieen  a  brilliant  wliite  ?  Would 
Hot  our  eves  have  been  dimmed  and  darkened  with  cxijess  o4* 
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unless tlie  whole  huinan  race  did  its  work  hy  night  or 
gino]v(‘d  sjx^etaeles  it*  it  coiitinn(‘d  abroad  by  day  ? 

Otlier  organs,  too,  are  assailed,  as  well  as  the  eyes ;  the  nose, 
being  prominent,  is  first  attacked  ;  mildly,  we  admit,  as  to  the 
mode — suaviter  in  modo — but  severely  enough  as  to  the  result.  In 
fact,  the  ostensible  tenderness  with  which  the  frost  handles  the 
traveller’s  nose,  is  a  treacherous  manoeuvre  to  effect  its  complete 
destruction.  Were  ho  to  lay  hold  of  it  with  force  and  arms, 
giving  it  a  wrench  which  inflicted  considerable  torture,  the  suf¬ 
ferer  would  instantly  take  measures  for  its  protection  from 
further  outrage.  Ihit  this  would  not  suit  the  purposes  of  the 
wily  assailant,  lie  wants  to  kill  your  splendid  aquiline  organ 
(nitright,  if  he  }>ossibly  can.  Accordingly,  he  touches  it  gently 
with  his  icy  fingers,  and  benumbs  it  so  gradually  that  its  vitality 
is  slowly  undermined,  and,  long  ere  you  are  aware,  your  nose 
may  be  dead  on  your  face.* 

In  fact,  the  Frost  King  trusts  greatly  to  his  soporific  jmer 
over  the  human  system.  Jn  administering  a  strong  dose  of  cold 
ice,  he  knows  that  he  administers  a  deadly  opiate.  Fiiring  one 
of  (Captain  (\x)k’s  expeditions,  a  party  of  individuals  landed  at 
Tierra  del  Fuego  for  the  purj)ose  of  exploring.  Having  as¬ 
cended  a  hill,  the  snow  began  to  fall,  and  obscured  the  air  so 
om])letelv  that  thev  could  not  tell  how  to  work  their  wav  back 
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to  the  beach.  Finding  that  they  might  have  to  j)ass  the  iii^dit 
without  protection,  the  surgeon,  ]>r.  Solander,  cautioned  tlie 
little  company  against  indulging  in  any  tendency  to  drowsiness. 
He  implored  them  to  keep  in  constant  motion;  for  whoever, 
said  he,  sat  down  would  assuredly  sleep,  and  whoever  sle])t  would 
j>robably  perish.  Like  a  flock  of  bowdldered  sheep,  they  wan¬ 
dered  to  and  fro  in  the  darkness,  when  one  of  the  party  declared 
that  he  must  lie  dow'n  and  rest.  AVho  was  it?  No  other  than 
the  doctor  himself.  Dnigged  by  the  cold,  he  flung  himsilf 
upon  the  ground,  and,  spate  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  com¬ 
rades,  was  soon  buried  in  slumber,  seemingly  as  deep  as  death. 
Another  of  tiie  band,  a  negi*o,  slioHly  fell  beneath  the  frost,  and 
lay  like  a  cor})se  on  the  sniow\  Fart  hastened  on,  and  managed 
to  kindle  a  tire  at  a  sheltered  spiot,  after  which  they  retunied 

*  Ikwijxe  relates  : — “  I  jx'ranved  one  day  on  a  journey  that  two  oflice??, 
prisoners  of  war  an<l  my  ccimpanions  in  misfortune,  had  the  points  of  the:: 
nosgs  of  a  horn  white,  tlie  colour  of  old  wax.  I  warned  them,  and  frictions  (« 
snow  were  sufficient  to  remove  this  first  stage  of  congelation,  which  they  hai 
not  susi>ected.  But  what  appeared  to  them  very  singular  w^as,  that  whik 
1  gave  them  advice,  I  myself  needed  the  same ;  my  nose  w’as  in  the  saitf 
condition  ;  sihi  non  cavere  et  aliis  consilium  dare.  From  that  moment 
were  on  the  alert ;  we  kej>t  on  our  guard  ;  and  that  \vc  might  not  fall  victim' 
to  a  security  alike  fatal  and  involuntary,  each  lagged  his  ncighbcuir,  on  term 
of  reciprocal  service,  to  watch  over  his  nose  and  ear?<.” 
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tor  their  coinpaiiions.  Tlie  surgeon  was  roused  with  difficulty, 
uiul  slowly  rt^vived ;  but  the  poor  black,  and  another  of  the 
troo}),  were  sleeping  the  sleep  which  knows  no  waking,  and 
(Irt  aiaing  dreams  which  are  more  stirring  and  startling  than  tlie 
«Trt*atest  events  of  this  shadowy  life. 

Where,  however,  the  Frost  King  abstains  from  seizing  his 
victims  at  once,  he  frequently  assails  them  both  physically  and 
mentally,  by  sap  and  mine.  He  may  tolerate  a  few  Esquimaux 
ami  Greenlanders  in  his  snowy  wastes,  grudgingly  enough,  but 
woe  he  to  the  sons  of  the  South  if  they  venture  to  quarter  them¬ 
selves  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
iiictroj)olis  of  cold.  The  rigour  of  the  climate,  the  long  dark¬ 
ness  of  winter,  the  want  of  generous  food  and  constant  exercise, 
all  concur  in  disordering  the  frame,  and  debilitating  the  intel¬ 
lect.  The  condition  in  which  Lieut.  Bedford  Pirn  found  the 
crew  of  the  “  Investigator,”  after  their  three  years’  imprisonment 
ill  the  ice  at  Baring’s  Land,  shows  how  body  and  mind  may  be 
mauled  by  the  insidious  hostilities  of  frost.  “  The  stem  reality 
now  })resented  itself : — One  officer,  subject  to  periods  of  mental 
aherratiou ;  one  man  in  a  state  of  dementia,  or  imbecility,  his 
condition  and  appearance  rendered  still  more  pitiable  from 
I  severe  frost-bite  of  the  lingers  ;  two  men  carried  on  the  sledges, 
I  the  one  with  scurvy,  the  other  with  urinary  disease  and  intlam- 
mation  of  the  leg ;  the  remainder  all  more  or  less  affected  with 
I  scorbutic  disease  and  debility,  as  indicated  to  the  spectator  in 
I  the  tottering  gait,  attenuated  form,  and  care-w  orn  expression  of 
I  countenance.”  Equally  touching  was  the  position  of  Jlr.  Ivaiui’s 
P  party  after  a  second  winter  in  Bensellaer  Harbour,  the  brig 
I  being  converted  into  an  hospital,  and  most  of  the  men  lying 
I  helpless  in  their  berths.  So  terribly  had  hardship  told  ujion 
i  their  frames,  that  when  the  first  officer,  Brookes,  surveyed  him- 

iself  in  a  looking-glass,  he  burst  into  tears  at  his  altered  and 
haggard  aspect.  Jn  some  instances  the  mind  ajipears  to  suffer 
from  a  peculiar  species  of  affection.  The  Snow*  King  smites 
it  with  a  drunken  sort  of  madness.  “  The  effect,”  so  writes 
Tarry,  ‘‘  which  exposure  to  severe  frost  has  in  benumbing  the 
I  mental  as  w^ell  as  the  corporeal  faculties  was  very  striking  in 
tetliis  man  as  w'elL  as  in  two  of  the  young  gentlemen  who  returned 
dark.  When  I  sent  for  them  into  my  cabin,  they  looked 
|wil(l,  spoke  thick  and  indistinctly,  and  it  was  impossible  to  draw 
jiliom  them  a  rational  answ^er  to  any  of  our  questions.  After 
jlj'  ing  on  board  for  a  short  time,  the  mental  faculties  appeared 
iinidually  to  return  with  the  returning  circulation,  and  it  was 
^  then  that  a  looker-on  could  easily  persuade  himself  that 
^bey  had  not  been  drinking  too  freely.” 

T  A  number  of  Hr.  Ivane’s  followers  whilst  retracing  their  steps 
i|f"the  vessel,  after  relieving  some  of  their  comrades,  seemed  to 
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lose  their  wits  entirely.  In  their  frenzy  the  men  ate  snow 
tliougli  it  burnt  and  excoriated  the  lips ;  their  voices  sank  into 
inarticulate  mumblings ;  they  reeled  along  with  a  vacant  stare 
like  sots ;  they  were  utterly  unconscious  of  the  arrival  of  help 
from  the  ship,  and  when  they  reached  it,  and  had  tumbled  into 
their  beds  instinctively  with  all  their  clothing  upon  them,  the 
whole  troop  broke  out  into  raving  delirium,  so  that  for  two  days 
the  brig  presented  the  appearance  of  a  perfect  madhouse.  The 
very  dogs  attached  to  Kane’s  exj^edition  were  seized  with  brain 
disease  and  perished  in  a  state  of  apparent  lunacy. 

IVrhaps,  however,  one  of  the  most  signal  illustrations  of  the 
power  of  the  Frost  King  was  j>resented  by  the  French  array  of 
1812.  Out  of  that  magnificent  host  which  crossed  the  MuscoVite 
frontier  in  June  only  a  small  remnant  returned  in  Decenibor, 
Hying  like  deer  before  the  awful  hunter  who  had  left  his  ioy 
palace  in  the  North  to  join  in  the  chase  of  the  invaders.  Sharper 
than  the  speai’s  of  the  Cossacks  were  the  darts  which  helannclied 
from  his  quiver.  Deadlier  than  iron  ball  and  leaden  bullet  were 
the  soft  flakes  of  snow  which  fell  on  the  routed  band.  Happy 
those  who  escaped  not  only  the  sabres  of  the  dragoon  but  the 
keener  scimitars  of  the  frost.  Few  more  hideous  spectacles 
have  been  witnessed  than  the  vehicles  which  began  to  pour  into 
the  friendly  towns  in  Poland  laden  with  the  victims  of  a 
Hussian  winter.  Some  poor  wretches  there  were  whose  eyes 
had  been  eaten  out  with  cold :  some  whose  lips  had  been 
j>eeled  from  their  jaws,  lea\dng  tlie  naked  gums  and  griniiini: 
teeth  revoltingly  displayed :  some  whose  noses  had  been  shorn 
from  their  faces  as  if  with  a  razor:  some  whose  fingers  lia4 
snapped  from  their  hands  like  sticks  of  ice;  and  not  a  few 
whose  feet  had  frozen  in  their  boots  and  become  as  lifeless  as 
the  leather  in  which  they  were  encased.  Cart-loads  of  maii,irle<l 
men,  each  bearing  upon  his  form  or  in  liis  countenance  some 
mark  of  the  fury  of  the  climate,  told  how  perilous  a  thing  it  was  to 
Inward  the  Lord  of  the  Snow  world  unarmed  and  unprotected/ 
“  I  could  not  help  it  freezing !”  was  the  bitter  exclamation  of 
Najx)leon  to  the  Abbe  de  Pradt  when  he  reached  Warsaw,  and 
discovered  too  late  that  he  liad  enemies  against  whom  neither 
cannon  nor  courage  could  avail. 

Hut  let  us  not  close  this  flying  glance  at  some  of  the  pro- 
ceeiiings  of  the  Frost  King  without  acknowledging  that  he  can 
do  good  as  well  as  inflict  ill.  He  serves  no  insignificant  or 
useless  purpose  in  the  economy  of  creation,  and  plays  his  part 
in  many  of  the  gi-eat  processes  of  nature. 

One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  fros't,  so  far  as  we  are 

*  Further  illustrations  are  found  in  Xenophon,  and  in  Quintus  Curtius’ 
“  History  of  Alexander  the  Great.” 
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I  (•onccriiod,  appears  to  be  the  breaking  up  of  the  clods 
I  ill  the  ploughed  fields,  so  as  to  prepare  the  ground  for  the 
I  j.,*(.eptieu  and  nurture  of  the  seed,  in  a  manner  which  no  me- 
1  chanieal  contrivance  could  ofieet.  The  hard  lumps  of  clayey 
eartli  become  permeated  througliout  by  water,  and  this  freezing, 
expands  and  bursts  the  soil  into  small  fragments,  thus  saving  an 
inlinitv  of  mechanical  trituration.  The  snow  also,  overlying  the 
earth,  in  which  is  the  seed  or  the  sprouting  plant,  serves  as  a 
(eoiiijuiratively)  warm  blaidvet  and  defence  against  the  extreme 
riL^oui-s  of  the  storm. 

J  rost  is  likewise  employed  in  wearing  down  rocks  and  pul¬ 
verizing  them  till  they  become  fit  for  soil.  He  is,  moreover, 
launching  constantly  whole  fleets  of  icebergs,  with  their  cargoes 

I  of  cold,  and  despatching  them  to  the  southerly  seas  to  temper 
the  air,  e(pialize  the  climate  of  the  ocean,  and  strew  its  b(‘d  with 
the  stones  and  gravel  which  will  one  day  become  dry  land.  Far 
aloft,  the  heated  winds  of  the  tropics  are  travelling  to  the  poles 
to  cool  themselves  in  those  frigid  altitudes,  and  back  they  will 
return  to  mitigate  the  fires  of  the  equator  and  kee})  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  mild  and  refreshed.  The  feverish  glow  of  the  line  is 
literally  held  in  cheek  by  the  congealed  masses  which  are 
preserved  in  the  <p’eat  austral  and  boreal  granaries  of  frost. 

Another  most  interesting  and  important  function  of  cold  is 
its  antisej)tic  or  preservative  property.  Every  one  knows  how 
long  meat,  game,  and  other  eatables  may  be  preserved  in  ice 
iiii(Iecomposed,  far  better  than  in  the  most  elaborately-constructed 
sealed  canisters.  Hut  the  extent  of  this  conservative  influenco 
is  so  great  as  to  api)ear  at  first  sight  scarcely  credible.  There 

I  are  well-authenticated  instances  of  the  bodies  of  animals  belonmner 
to  long-smce  extinct  species  being  found  in  a  nearly-perfect 
state,  imbedded  in  the  huge  masses  of  ice  in  the  arctic  and  sul> 
arctic  regions.  In  1799,  a  Tungusian  fisherman  observed,  during 
the  gradual  melting  down  of  an  ice-rock,  a  mighty  shapeless 
mass,  which  month  after  month  became  more  exposed.  This 
proved  to  be  a  mammoth,  all  perfect,  skin,  flesh,  eyes,  ears, 
trunk,  tusks,  and  bones.  The  mammoth  is  an  extinct  elephant, 
and  how  many  ages  this  specimen  had  been  imbedded  here  it  is 
not  possible  to  say  with_  accuracy.  However,  seven  years  after¬ 
wards,  when  the  dogs,  wolves,  and  other  wild  beasts  had  fed  upon 
its  llesh  it  was  visited  by  Mr.  Adams,  who  found  parts  of  the 
lledi,  still  good,  abundance  of  skin  and  tendon,  and  the  eyes 
with  the  pupils  (/^  says)  still  visible.  The  entire  skeleton  of 
this  animal  is  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Academy  at  St. 
lA*tersburg  ;  and  part  of  its  skin  and  hair  is  in  the  museum  of 
tlie  College  of  Surgeons  in  liondon. 

Ihe  other  pleasant  and  healthful  notices  and  uses  of  cold,  let 
the  curler  or  the  skater,  returned  from  his  exercise — the  con- 

I 
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fectioner  who  keeps  his  iee-lionse — tlie  astronomer  wliose 
culum  reflects  the  starlight  on  a  dear  wintry  night — and,  lastly 
the  dentist  who  has  discovered  it  to  bo  the  best  anaesthetic 
agent,*  each  honestly  speak  for  himself.  The  Frost  King  is  no 
enemv  but  a  friend  of  man. 


IV. 

TOWX  AND  FOliEST. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

TRANQUIL  VALE. 

Far  in  the  windings  of  a  vale, 

Fast  by  a  sheltering  w  ood, 

The  safe  retreat  of  health  and  peace, 

A  rural  mansion  stood. 

Ei.len,  meanwhile,  w^as  viewing  with  delight  the  gay  tokens  of 
advancing  autumn  in  Kent,  where  the  trees,  though  shedding  stray 
leaves,  were  yet  well  clothed,  and  the  weather  was  delightful 
She  and  the  children  took  so  much  exercise,  morning  and  afternoon, 
that  they  returned  in  a  glow,  and  did  not  dream  of  being  cold. 
Late  in  the  evening,  however,  when  the  glow  had  passed  off,  and 
the  house  was  shut  up,  Ellen  was  not  sorry  to  have  a  bright  little 
wood  fire. 

Sometimes  in  her  walks,  while  the  young  ones  were  busy  gather¬ 
ing  nuts  and  blackberries,  she  strayed  slowly  along,  thinking  of 
the  picturesque  lives  of  the  three  men  in  Epping  Forest;  or  of 
charming  Guli  Springett  and  Thomas  Elhvood,  who  might  never, 
she  suspected,  have  joined  the  Quakers  but  for  her  fascination.  Tlien 
she  thought,  supposing  the  cause  to  be  a  righteous  one,  how  far 
may  a  woman’s  influence  be  innocently^  exerted  ? — and  again,  how 
wiis  Ell  wood’s  disrespectful  conduct  to  his  father  to  be  regarded? 
Was  it  resolution,  or  was  it  obstinacy  ?  Resolution  in  a  good  cauiie 
is  obstinacy"  in  a  bad  one. 

»She  was  now  deep  in  the  earlier  part  of  Southey-’s  Life  of  John 
Wesleys ;  and  was  reading,  with  profound  interest,  the  account  of 
tliat  comical  ghost  called  by'  ithem  Geoffrey",  who  disturbed  the 
Wesley"  family  so  much  by  his  unaccountable  noises.  Unaccounted- 
for,  a*ather  than  unaccountable ;  she  believed  the  whole  affair  to 
have  been  got  up  by"  some  mischievous  person  or  persons,  juohahly 
in  league  with  one  of  the  serv’ants,  who  played  upon  the  credulity  of 
the  sitnple-hearted  family-. — She  closed  the  book  and  went  to  hod. 
It  had  kept  her  up  rather  later  than  usual ;  and  Mrs.  Quain  and 
Kitty-  were  not  sorry-  to  hear  her  go  up-stairs.  She  went  to  bed 

*  A  short  time  ago  a  gentleman  had  seven  teeth  removed,  and  a  lady 
thirteen,  under  *  the  inllncnce  of  cold,  without  suffering  any  ]>ain  during  tlie 
]>rocess,  the  eX]H*riment  Ix'ing  conducted  under  the  insjK'Ctioii  of  a  Committee 
of  the  hoval  SoK?iety  of  Arts  at  Edinburgh,  apix)inted  for  the  purtx>se. 
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•iiul  to  sleep,  without  dreaiuing  of  ghosts ;  tand,  after  some  hours, 
‘  pparcntly  of  rest,  was  awoke  by  what  seemed  the  low  gnnnble  of 
voices  in  the  next  room.  She  listened,  and  then  heard  something 

ji. i2o;cd  lieavily  along  the  floor. 

the  next  room  was  !Mr.  Mecke’s ;  and,  under  Mr.  Meeke’s 
lied  plate-chest,  which,  it  would  seem,  was  being  slowly 

dreW^ed  out.  Ellen  hastily  arose,  slipped  on  her  dress,  seized 
Jill  ^luibrella,  and  cautiously  opened  the  door  between  the  two 
re  torn  s. 

,<]ie  had  covered  her  night-light,  so  that  she  stood  unnoticed  in  the 
dark.  On  a  table  near  Mr.  Meeke’s  bedroom- window,  which  was 
wide  open,  stood  a  dark  lantern  ;  by  the  rays  of  which  a  man  inside 
the  window  was  raising  the  plate-chest  to  the  window-ledge,  where 
another  man,  standing  outside  on  a  ladder,  was  waiting  to  receive 

it.  The  lantern-light  fell  full  on  the  man  outside,  so  that  Ellen, 
looking  lixedly  at  him,  Avas  certain  she  should  know  him  anyAvhere 
a-miii.  The  other  had  his  back  to  her,  and  his  face  was  in  shade. 

Now  tlien,  Eharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,”  muttered  he,  “  heave  it 
up,  luid  1)0  off,  and  I’ll  step  back  for  the  lantern.” 

Hold  hard — I  haven’t  got  it,”  said  the  other,  and,  at  the  same 
iii^fant,  his  eye  fell  on  Ellen.  She  instantly  saAv  she  Avas  discoAxrcd, 
and,  Aviihout  giving  him  time  to  profit  by  it,  she  darted  forward  and 
oave  tlie  man  Avho  Av  as  just  preparing  to  pass  his  leg  oAxr  the  Avin- 
dow-sill,  such  a  AA^ell-directed  poke  in  the  back  Avith  her  umbrella, 
that  he  instantly  pitched  out  head  oA^er  heels,  giving  her  a  frightful 
look  of  rage  and  terror,  Avhich  she  thought  Avould  stick  l)y  her  for 
life.  An  aAvful  crash  on  the  graA^el  beneath  Avas  next  heard,  and, 
terrified  as  she  AA^as  at  the  results  of  her  oAvn  Avork,  she  thought 
there  was  no  use  in  doing  things  by  halAxs,  and  therefore,  taking 
liold  of  the  ladder,  sent  it  after  them.  Then  she  looked  out,  and 
dimly  made  out  a  dark  mass  beloAV  ;  but  a  stone  flung  at  her  by  a 
vengeful  hand  so  nearly  hit  her  in  the  eye,  that  she  hastily  retreated, 
and,  running  out  to  the  landing-place,  seized  the  strong  crimson 
cord  of  the  dinner-bell,  and  began  ringing  a  continuous  peal.  This 
hell,  Avhich  swung  beneath  a  little  pent-house  on  the  roof,  Avas  ex¬ 
cellent  for  alarming  a  neighbourhood  at  midnight,  though  hitherto 
best  knoAvn  by  the  somewhat  contemptuous  title  of  the  “  Squire’s 
inntton-chop  bell.”  IIoAvever,  it  Avas  clear  that  the  squire  could  not 
Ik?  ringing  fjr  mutton-chops  at  that  time  of  night,  even  had  he  been 
at  liome :  therefore,  many  a  cloAATiish  head  Avas  unwillingly  raised 
from  its  pillow,  to  consider  Avhat  that  there  bell  might  mean ;  and 
a  few  cloAvuiish  bodies  proceeded  furtheraore  to  dress  and  turn 
out  into  the  darkness',  to~^ceftam  the  nature  of  the  alarm. 

MeanAvliile,  the  children  had  sprung,  in  terror,  from  their  l)C‘ds, 
and  were  clustering  round  Ellen,  crjdng  and  sobbing,  while  Mrs. 
Q’lain  and  Kitty,  one  as  Avhite  as  ashes,  the  other  as  red  as  a  peony, 
"ere  flying  to  the  rescue. 

Mrs.  (juain,  on  learning  the  nature  of  the  alarm,  cried,  “  Oh  the 
wretches!’  and  fleAv  to  the  open  AvindoAV.  Down  below  lay  the 
ladder  and  the  chest ;  but  the  rogues  Avere  oft’.  Scared,  no  doubt, 
hy  the  bell,  they  had  limped  aAvay  together. 
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A  great  confusion  of  tongues  ensued  :  Ellen  was  excited,  the 
cliildren  were  excited,  Mrs.  Quain  and  Kitty  were  excited.  EH^jj 
r,i])idly  told  her  story,  and  then  went  on  ringing ;  while  Mrs 
Quail!  and  Kitty  peered  into  one  room  after  another,  declaring  they 
were  afr.iid  to  go  down-stairs.  All  this  while,  it  should  be  men. 
tioned,  Neptune  was  harking  tremendously  ;  and  had  done  so  all 
along ;  but  lie  so  continually  barked  at  a  rat,  or  what  peo])le  call,^ 
a  rat  because  they  did  not  know  what  else  he  could  be  barking  at, 
that,  like  Cassandra,  his  warnings  w^ere  in  vain.  All  at  once,  a 
gieat  knocking  was  heard  at  the  front-door.  Mrs.  Quain  inime. 
diately  began  to  tremble  like  a  leaf :  Kitty  flew  at  the  bell,  and  was 
going  to  ring  it  frantically,  when  Ellen  stopped  her  and  said,  “  It 
may  be  somebody  come  to  help  us — wo  must  hear  what  they  have 
to  say.” 

To  the  window  proceeded  the  whole  posse  comitatis ;  and  Ellen 
boldly  cried  out — 

“  ^Vho’s  there  ?” 

“  Who’s  there  ? — Why,  farmer  Brett  and  his  son  Dick,”  cried  a 
rough  voice.  “  We  wants  to  know  what  in  the  world  you  mean  Iv 
ringing  us  up  out  of  our  warm  beds.  Why,  1  should  think  they 
must  ha’  heard  ye  at  Tunbridge  Wells.” 

“  The  house  has  been  broken  into,”  responded  Ellen ;  “  and  Mr. 
Meeke’s  plate-chest  has  been  carried  olf  by  the  robbers.” 

‘•(),  that’s  a  different  thing,”  said  the  fanner,  very  seriously. 
‘‘  Hallo!  I’ve  a’  near  broke  my  shins  over  a  big  box  down  here 
under  the  window.” 

“  Yes,  that’s  it — I  frightened  them  away,  before  they  could  cany 
it  off.  riease,  bring  it  in  :  we’ll  come  down  and  open  the  door.” 

“Hum!  j^ou’re  a  girl  with  your  wits  about  you,”  muttered  tlic 
farmer.  “  Give  us  a  hand,  Dick.” 

“  1  lere’s  a  ladder,  father,”  says  Dick,  trij^ping  over  it,  and  taking 
a  flying  leap  to  escape  falling. 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Quain,  closely  followed  by  all  the  others,  had 
oi)ened  the  house  door,  the  two  men  brought  in  the  heavy  chest, 
and  set  it  down  with  no  small  triumph.  Next  they  brought  in  the 
ladder,  which  they  examined  curiously,  thinking  it  might  be  a  cine 
to  the  thieves. 

“  Hey,  why  it’s  oum !”  exclaimed  Dick,  with  surprise  and 
disgust — “  Here’s  the  third  rung  I  broke  yesterday  and  spliced 
with  a  piece  of  cord. — You  mind  it,  father?” 

“  Sure/y,”  replied  farmer  Brett.  “  Well,  to  bo  sure,  one 
come  from  home  to  learn  news !  AVe  shall  carry  back  more  than 
we  brought  out.  I  should  like  to  give  the  lad  as  meddled  with 
this  a  good  leathering.  I  suppose,  miss,  you  didn’t  see  enough  of 
cither  of  ’em  to  know  ’em  again  ?” 

“  O  yes,  1  did,”  said  Ellen,  quickly.  “  The  man  that  fell  out  of 
the  window  had  great,  glaring  eyes,  and  had  lost  a  front-tooth- 
tho  other,  who  was  standing  on  the  ladder,  had  a  long,  narro^v. 
yellow,  gipsy-looking  face ;  very  bright,  black  eyes,  and  coal-black 
hair.  The  other  called  him  king  1‘haraoh.” 

“  Well,  it  seems  to  me  a  detective  may  spell  something  out  of 
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I  that,”  farmer  Brett.  “  Here  come  some  more  to  see  what  the 
Li  noise  "as  about. 

b  Ilalf-a-dozeu  labouring-men  came  up  to  the  house,  and  having 
[  !  told  what  had  happened,  undertook  to  look  the  ground  about 
1  the  house  well  over  in  search  of  the  thieves.  Farmer  Brett  shook 

I  !  jjjj;  head  when  they  were  gone,  and  said  the  men  had  had  plenty  of 
-  riiiio  to  clear  otf,  unless,  indeed,  they  should  be  too  much  hurt. 

:  ]  Klleu  had  a  queer  feeling  now  and  then,  when  she  thought  sho 
f  j  iiiiirht  have  disabled  a  couple  of  strong  men  :  however,  it  was  in 
I  j^>if.(lefence  and  defence  of  the  property;  they  were  committing  a 
i  (rik'vous  crime,  and  must  abide  by  the  consequences;  she  had  not 
i  cooled  upon  it  yet.  Farmer  Brett  consented  that  Dick  should  sit 
:  up  in  the  kitchen  to  guard  the  house  ;  and  the  children  and  servants, 

I I  being  somewhat  reassured  by  this  arrangement,  returned  to  bed  and 
[  1  were  soon  asleep.  Kllen  lay  down  but  could  not  sleep  ;  as  soon  as 
[  i  it  was  light,  she  rose  and  dressed,  and  wrote  a  telegra])hic  message 

to  Mr.  ^leeke  at  his  counting-house,  which  she  gave  Dick  to  take 
to  the  railway -station.  It  ran  thus:  “House  attacked — nothing 
b)st — all  well.”  As  she  expected,  this  brought  down  Mr.  Meeke  by 
the  next  train.  He  had  not  forwarded  the  unpleasant  news  to  his 
wife,  who  could  not  leave  the  invalid  children,  but  brought  down  a 
detective  oflicer  instead,  who  went  over  the  ground,  traced  footsteps 
to  a  certain  distance,  heard  Ellen’s  statement,  and  seemed  to  think 
it  a  very  promising  case.  They  all  three  proceeded  to  ^Ir.  Curlew, 
the  nearest  magistrate,  who  heard  the  matter  attentively,  and 
desired  the  oflicer  to  take  what  steps  he  thought  expedient,  and 
report  progress  to  him  the  next  day  at  the  town-hall.  i\Ir.  Meeke, 
being  a  busy  man,  then  returned  to  town,  leaving  Ellen  to  walk 
lioiiie  by  herself.  Sho  felt  it  a  very  uncomfortable  business,  and 
heartily  wished  they  were  all  safe  homo  again.  The  pleasure  of 
Country-life  was  gone. 

The  children,  too,  were  unsettled ;  and,  though  their  father  had 
allayed  their  fears  for  the  time,  yet,  when  darkness  and  bed-time 
retnnicd,  so  did  their  alarms ;  which  Ellen  could  only  quiet  by 
promising  to  sit  up-stairs.  As  the  evening  was  chilly,  she  let 
Mrs.  (,)uain  light  a  fire  in  her  bed-room ;  and  she  sat  beside  it  and 
wrote  a  long  account  of  what  had  happened  to  John. 

The  next  morning,  just  as  she  was  preparing  to  take  the  children 
a  walk,  a  man  came  to  summon  her  to  the  town-hall,  saying  a 
prisoner  had  been  taken,  and  they  wanted  her  to  identify  him.  So 
she  was  obliged  to  leave  her  charges  to  the  care  of  Mrs.  Quain,  and 
repair  to  the  towm-hall  unwillingly  enough. 

On  the  previous  evening,  in  a-large  iinfinihlied  room  in  Hop¬ 
kinsville,  Mr.  Bolter  might  have  been  seen,  amid  bare  walls, 
buaided  floor,  and  raftered  ceiling,  surrounded  by  a  ver}^  ragged 
regiment  of  scholars,  who  seemed  to  make  up  in  earnestness  for 
deficiencies  in  cleanliness  and  politeness.  A  couple  of  tallow 
candles,  in  tin  sconces  fixed  to  the  wall,  afforded  them  all  the 
light  they  had  :  but,  though  their  aids  id  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
were  of  the  humblest  and  scantiest  description,  they  seemed  quite 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  learners. 
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Suddenly,  Mr.  Bolter  observed  a  person  quietly  enter  tlie  rooni 
and  approach  the  class,  himself  unseen  Ly  any  of  those  who  furim-d 
it.  There  was  something  professional  in  his  air  which  mudt 
Mr.  Bolter  at  once  detect  him  for  what  he  was ;  but,  as  his  oliject 
seemed  simply  to  observ^e  what  was  going  forward,  and  see  that 
all  was  right,  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  interrupt  \{\> 
proceedings. 

“  Now,  then.  Pharaoh,”  said  he. 

“  Ay,  just  so  ;  Pharaoh’s  the  very  man  I  want,”  said  the  stranger 
in  a  quiet  voice,  which,  however  made  everybody  start ;  Pharaoh, 
perhaps,  the  least  of  any,  though  his  face  expressed  simple  surprise. 

“  \\hat  do  you  want  of  me?”  said  he,  calmly.  ‘‘ You’re  u 
police.” 

“  That’s  just  it,”  said  the  man.  “Come  out  of  this,  will  jon? 
Y^ou  and  I  must  take  a  little  walk  together.” 

“  AVhat  for?”  cried  Mr.  P>olter. 

“  Because  this  young  gentleman,  sir,  broke  into  a  house  bust 
night,  and  carried  off  the  plate-box.” 

“  I  didn’t !”  exclaimed  Pharaoh,  kindling  like  a  coal. 

“  How  could  ho?”  cried  Mr.  Bolter.  “  He  was  here,  taking  a 
reading-lesson  of  me.” 

“  Not  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  sir,  I  suppose?” 

“  No,  certainly;  but  yet — I  feel  confident  there’s  some  mistake.” 

“  O  no,  sir,  none  at  all.  The  young  lady  had  a  full  view  of  him, 
and  described  him  exactly,  and  she  heard  his  companion  call  him 
Pharaoh.” 

“  Why,  there  are  dozens  of  Pharaohs!”  exclaimed  the  Gipsy, 
indignantly.  “  My  grandmother  has  a  hundied  grandchildren  !” 

“  Ay,  just  so,  or  a  hundred  and  twenty,  1  think  she  said,’ 
answered  the  policeman,  composedly.  “  ISho  told  me  all  about  it, 
ju.st  now,  in  Epping  Forest,  and  told  mo  you  were  here  :  else  huw 
should  1  have  found  you  ?” 

Pharaoh  and  Mr.  Bolter  looked  ecpally  at  their  wit’s  end. 

“  Where  did  the  robbery  take  place  ?”  said  31r.  Bolter. 

“  Down  at  Panghurst,  in  Kent.” 

“  Why,  ho  never  could  have  got  there  after  being  with  me  till 
ten  o’clock !” 

“  What,  not  by  a  third  class?  Oh,  oh  1” 

“  Boys!  do  you  believe  1  did  it?”  suddenly  cried  Pharaoh  to 
the  rest. 

“  Not  you  !  No,  no  !  Come !  let’s  have  a  shy  at  the  policeman!*’ 
A  proposal  which  would  certainly  have  been  seconded,  but  for  a 
diversion  occasioned  by  a  great  wailing  and  clamouring  at  the  door. 
Tho  next  instant  it  admitted  Pharaoh’s  father,  mother,  sister, 
sister’s  husband,  and  younger  brother,  all  in  a  high  stale  ef 
excitement. 

“  Ay,  here’s  the  whole  tribe  of  ’em,”  said  the  policeman,  coolly, 
“  tliey  have  not  been  long  in  following  me  up.  It  don’t  siguih? 
sir.  This  young  man  must  go :  I  am  authorized  to  hxke  him  in 
charge.” 

“  Where  shall  you  take  him  ?”  said  3Ir.  Bolter. 
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“  To  the  lock-up  honso  to-night,  anti  down  to  Kent  by  an  early 
tiiiiii  to-morrow.” 

Hereupon  ensued  a  volley  of  executions,  vituperations,  yells, 
screeches,  and  other  objurgatory  attacks,  that  nothing  but  tlio 
immovable  composure  of  an  English  policeman  would  have  faced. 
He,  unsupported  and  alone,  found  hiimself  quite  etpial  to  the 
occasiuii ;  and  the  women,  snatching  at  the  chance  of  assistance 
from  another  quarter,  then  beset  Mr.  Holter,  asking  him,  really  in 
|uitlietic  terms,  was  he  going  to  let  that  precious  boy,  tliat  good, 
simple,  ti-usty  fellow,  that  would  not  hui*t  a  fly,  that  loved  the  very 
dust  beneath  his  feet,  and  minded  him  just  as  much  behind  his  back 
;is  before  his  face,  was  lie  going  to  give  up  this  poor  young  fellow  to 
tiiat  limb  of  the  law  ?  Then  ifliaraoh  burst  forth,  “  O  my  teacher ! 
my  teacher  !  Don’t  believe  anything  agin  me  !  I  never  done  wrong ! 
You  knows  what  I  mean  —  I  never  done  anything  in  this  line  all  my 
born  days,  and  mother  knows  it !  Don’t  give  me  up  !  Don’t  lose 
sight  of  me !” 

They  hung  about  him,  and  clung  to  his  knees. 

‘‘  hely  on  it,  I  will  not,  my  poor  fellow',”  said  Mr.  llolter.  “  J 
won’t  give  you  up,  nor  lose  sight  of  you.” 

“  0  you  blessed,  blessed  man  !  O  the  dear  angel  of  a  gentleman  ! 
1  know  ed  it  was  in  him  I”  &c.  &c.  &c.,  w  ith  looks  that  might  have 
pierced  the  imperturbable  policeman  to  the  back-bone. 

“  Yes,  my  friends,  I  promise  you  I  will  look  after  this  case.  He 
content,  therefore,  with  my  engaging  to  do  the  best  I  can  for  you. 
Go  (piietly  to  your  home  ;  and  you,  Hharaoh,  go  quietly  along  with 
the  policeman.” 

“  1  will,  sir,” — w'ith  a  deep  sigh. 

“  And  I  will  go  down  w  ith  you  to-morrow  in  the  very  same 
train.” 

Zobel  burst  into  tears.  “  0,  bless  you,  bless  you !”  cried  the 
others.  Pharaoh’s  heart  was  full,  ho  could  not  speak. 

Xow,  then,”  said  the  ])oliceman,  quietly. 

“  Yes,  now  then,”  said  Mr.  Bolter,  taking  up  his  hat,  and 
oxtingnishing  the  candles.  “  We’ll  all  go  with  you  to  the  station. 
Gome,  friends;  come,  boys.  We  wull  go  along  (piito  quietly.’* 


JGHAPTER  X. 

THE  TOWN-HALL. 

Magi STa ATE. — “  Fond  wretch  !  and  what  canst  thou  relate 
But  deeds  of  sorrow,  shame,  and  sin  ? 

Thy  crime  is  proved,  thou  knowest  thy  fate, 

But  come,  thy  tale! — begin — bepn  !” 

Chabbe  :  TJie  Justice  IlalL 

Though  Mr.  Bolter,  the  policeman,  and  the  prisoner  w'ent  down  by 
the  tirst  train,  the  gipsies  w'ere  there  before  them,  hanging  about 
the  door 'of  the  towm-hall.  Mr.  Bolter  .stopped  for  a  moment,  and 
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in  a  low  voice,  advised  them,  whatever  might  happen,  to  behave 
quite  quietly,  and  on  no  account  to  disturb  the  proceedings.  “  Yoa 
know,’*  Siiid  he,  “  that  1  am  speaking  as  his  friend.” 

“  Yes,  yes,  you  are  his  friend— a  blessed  friend — we  will  do  ag 
you  say,”  said  they.  And  they  did. 

The  magistrate,  ^Ir.  Curlew,  was  already  balking  over  the  affair 
with  ^Ir.  Meeke,  who  had  come  to  represent  his  brother.  On  seeb'^ 
A  1  enter  with  a  prisoner,  “  Come,  this  looks  like  pn)gress,”  said 
he,  in  a  low  voice,  and  taking  the  chair.  “  Gips}"  written  in  tb 
fellow’s  face.  Is  the  young  lady  here  to  identify  him  ?  Slie  mast 
be  sent  for  immediately.” 

A  messenger  was  desj matched. 

“  Who  are  you,  sir?”  inquired  ^Ir.  Curlew,  looking  towards 
Mr.  Bolter. 

“  A  city  missionary,  sir ;  my  name  is  William  Bolter”  (and  lie 
pre.sented  his  card).  “  The  prisoner  is  one  of  a  reading^class  I  was 
engaged  in  teaching  yesterday  evening  when  the  policeman  came 
to  apprehend  him.” 

“  Hem,  I  cannot  compliment  you  much,  Mr.  Bolter,  on  the 
respectability  of  your  reading-class,  if  this  is  an  average  specimen.” 

“  He  is  mt  an  average  specimen,  sir;  I  heaidily  wish  he  were! 
for  he  is  intelligent,  docile,  and,  as  far  as  1  have  had  the  power  of 
testing  him,  tnithful  and  reliable.  It  was  this  which  made  me 
take  so  strong  an  interest  in  the  case  that  1  came  down  here  witli 
him,  of  my  own  accord,  to  offer  my  testimony.” 

“  Williams,  are  you  taking  down  what  Mr.  Bolter  says  ?” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  I  w’as  giving  the  prisoner  a  lesson  the  previous  night,  sir,  so 
late,  that  1  am  ])ersuaded  he  was  not  at  the  robbery.” 

“  Indeed!  Mr.  Bolter,  your  testimony  begins  to  be  impoilaiit. 
You  had  better  take  the  oath  before  proceeding  any  further.” 

“  With  all  my  heart,  sir.” 

“  When  did  you  become  acquainted  with  this  man  ?” 

“  One  Sunday  morning,  not  long  ago,  as  I  was  on  my  way  to  a 
field-meeting  in  Epping  Forest,  he  accosted  me  and  asked  me  to 
read  him  a  few  words  on  a  scrap  of  printed  paper.  I  did  so,  and 
then  asked  him  his  object  in  making  the  request.  I  found  he  was 
very  anxious  to  teach  himself  to  read,  in  order  that  he  might  read 
one  particular  book.  That  book,  though  he  could  not  reniemhr 
the  name  of  it,  1  ‘made  out  to  be  the  Bible.  Interested  in  his 
puiqiose,  I  promised  to  teach  him,  but  not  then :  I  appointed  to 
meet  him  at  a  certain  place  in  the  evening.  Meanwhile,  we  walked 
along  together,  and  had  a  good  deal  of  talk.  I  found  that  thmigli 
*  ignorant,  he  was  a  simple,  well-meaning  lad.  I  was  prevented  from 
keeping  my  evening  appointment,  which  disappointed  me,  as  1  was 
sure  it  would  disappoint  him.  The  next  day  a  lady,  belonging  to 
the  Society  of  Friends,  sent  me  into  the  forest  to  see  a  Gipsy  vvoiiian 
who  was  ill  of  a  fever.  In  seeking  for  her,  I  stumbled  on  another 
encampment  of  Gipsies.  While  I  was  talking  to  them,  this  young 
man  unexpectedly  came  up,  and  I  can  never  foiget  the  expression 
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(^f  jov  which  lighted  up  his  face  on  seeing  me.  ITe  instantly  claimed 
the  reading-lesson  ;  which  1  gave.  Some  of  the  others  then  wanted 
to  learn  too,  but  I  told  them  that  1  could  not  spare  time.  If  Pharaoh 
(this  young  man)  would  come  to  my  reading-class  in  Hopkinsville, 
1  would  teach  him,  and  then  he  couid  teach  his  own  family.  They 
ameed  that  this  would  be  a  good  plan,  and  promised  to  learn 
of  him.” 

••  This  is  a  curious  story  of  yours,  !Mr.  Polter.  Did  the  lad  come?” 

“  Sir,  he  has  never  failed ;  and  his  progress  has  been  remarkable. 
Ho  has  been  an  example  to  the  whole  class.  The  night  before  last, 
1  dismissed  my  scholars,  as  usual,  at  nine  o’clock,  but  something  had 
occurred  which  I  was  desirous  of  explaining  more  fully  to  Pharaoh 
than  1  had  been  able  to  do  during  the  coui-se  of  his  lesson,  and  we 
remained,  talking  over  our  book,  and  he  attentively  listening  to  me 
while  1  read  him  various  parts  of  it  for  a  good  hour.  It  was  ten 
o’clock  when  'sve  parted.  ^\  hen  we  went  out  of  the  house,  I  turned 
to  the  right  and  he  to  the  left.  That  was  the  night  of  the  robbery.” 

“  This  is  singular,”  said  Mr.  Curlew,  looking  at  Mr.  Meeke 
\  Then  addressing  Pharaoh — 

“  ^ly  lad,”  said  he,  “  do  you  understand  the  nature  of  an  oath  ?’ 

riiarauh  looked  mystified.  ^Ir.  Bolter  was  in  pain  for  him. 

“  Do  you,”  persisted  the  magistrate,  “  know  there  is  a  God  ?” 

l^haraolTs  answer  was  a  good  deal  fuller  than  any  of  his  hearers 
expected — 

“  I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  maker  of  heaven  and 
earth,  and  in  Jesus  Christ  his  only  Son  our  Lord.” 

“  Hum  !”  said  Mr.  Curlew,  evidently  struck.  “  That  is  a  good 
deal  to  say.  Mho  taught  it  you  ?” 

lie,”  said  Pharaoh,  laconically,  glancing  at  Mr.  Bolter. 

“  It  may  be  mere  parrot-knowledge,  though,”  obserwed  Mr. 
Curlew. 

“  Ah,  sir,  how  often  is  it  so  with  all  of  us !”  exclaimed  Mr. 
I  loiter. 

And  you  get  your  living  by — ” 


“  Bird-nesting.” 
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“  Hallo  !  that  doesn’t  sound  over-respectable !” 

“  0  no,  sir,  he  makes  no  pretensions  to  belong  to  the  respectable 
classes,”  interposed  ^Ir.  Bolter.  “  But  I  believe  him  to  be  honest 
liul  true.” 

At  this  instant^  Ellen  canie^n,  very  much  flushed  with  her  quick 
^alk ;  and  when  she  saw  Mr.  Bolter,  she  was  so  surprised  that  she 
lushed  still  more  and  looked  quite  embarrassed.  Mr.  Meeke  kindly 
i  1  her  to  a  chair.  Mr.  Curlew  spoke  to  her  good-humouredly,  and, 

there  could  be  nothing  but  reassurance  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
B' Iter,  however  unlooked  for,  she  soon  recovered  herself  a  little, 
fiough  her  face  was  in  a  glow. 

The  oath  was  administered  to  her,  which  she  took  reverently 
without  hesitation:  and  ^Ir.  Curlew  then  inquired  of  her 
ilhether  the, prisoner  were  one  of  the  persons  who  had  broken  into 
I  If.  Moeke’s  house. 
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Pharaoh’s  large  black  eyes  fixed  full  on  hers.  To  the  surprise 
and  grief  of  Mr.  Bolter,  she  unhesitatingly  said — 

“  Yes,  he  is  the  man  who  stood  outside  on  the  ladder.’* 

“  That  I  didn’t!”  exclaimed  Pharaoh.  “Do  look  at  me  ajrain 
miss  I 

“  M  hy,  T  remember  you  quite  well,”  said  Ellen,  indignantlv 
“  Don't  you  remember  catching  my  eye  just  as  you  took  the  boxf” 

“  Certainly.  1  don’t — How  should  1,  when  I  never  see  you  tilltliis 
day?”  cried  he  with  equal  heat.  “Oh,  don't  go  to  swear  away  a 
poor  fellow’s  life  !” 

She  looked  shocked,  but  her  opinion  remained  unshaken. 

“  Miss  Miller,  do  you  not  think  you  may  be  deceived  ?”  said  Mr. 
Bolter,  anxiously. 

“  Indeed  I  do  not,  !Mr.  Bolter,”  replied  she,  much  distresseil. 
“  1  am  very  sorry  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  matter,  hut  yon 
know  I  must  speak  the  truth.”  And  she  burst  into  tears. 

“  Of  course  you  must,”  replied  he,  sorrowfully,  “  only  you  might 
be  mistaken.  And  I  think,”  he  added,  “  that  you  are  mistaken.” 

She  wiped  her  streaming  eyes,  and  looked  hard  at  Pharaoh,  kt 
could  not  ])ersuade  herself  she  did  not  know  him. 

“  Well,”  said  Mr,  Curlew,  with  something  like  a  sigh,  “  I  believe 
we  must  commit  this  young  fellow.  Indeed,  the  case  seems  ver, 
clearly  made  out.  He  left  you,  Mr.  Bolter,  at  ten  o’clock.  Tlure 
was  nothing  to  hinder  his  getting  down  here  by  one  or  two  in  the 
moming.” 

“  Except  the  inclination,”  said  ]\Ir.  Bolter. 

“  Just  so.  Well,  it  can’t  be  helped.  I  really  was  in  hopes  Miss 
iVIiller’s  testimony  might  have  gone  the  other  way.  But,  as  it  k 
I’m  afraid  the  charge  is  but  too  well-founded.  It  must  stand  over 
to  the  quarter-sessions.  They  will  soon  be  here.” 

“  Don’t  cry  so,  miss,”  said  Pharaoh,  kindly  ;  which  made  Ellen 
cry  all  the  more. 

“  You  needn’t  handcuff  me,”  said  he,  rather  quickly,  to  the 
policeman,  “  I’m  not  going  to  resist.” 

Mr.  Bolter  laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder.  He  looked  affectionately 
up  in  his  face,  and  a  tear  shone  in  his  eye,  but  did  not  fall.  Neither 
of  them  said  a  word. 

Directly  Pharaoh  got  outside  the  town-hall,  his  family,  seeing 
him  in  charge,  crowded  tound  him,  and  were  beginning  to  utter 
loud  cries  of  sorrow  and  indignation";  but  he  suddenly  addressed 
them  rapidly  in  some  language  only  known  to  themselves,  and  with 
great  eagerness,  evidently  told  them  to  do  something  which  they 
as  eagerly  promised  ;  and  then,  while  he  was  carried  off  to  prison, 
they,  with  smothered  maledictions,  quitted  the  town,  and  went  off, 
themselves  only  knew  whither — certainly  not  back  to  Eppin?* 
Every  gipsy  in  the  forest  had  cleared  out  of  it  hours  ago,  and 
scattered  east,  west,  north,  and  south. 

lyir.  Bolter,  in  some  agitation,  requested  Mr.  Curlew’s  permission 
to  let  him  see  Pharaoh  in  his  captivity.  He  said  he  thought  h 
could  obtain  from  him,  in  private  conference,  more  light  on  th 
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subject  of  the  robbery,  than  would  probably  be  extracted  from  him 
in  any  other  way ;  if,  indeed,  he  knew  anything  at  all  about  it. 
>lr.  t’urlew  willingly  acceded,  and  shook  hands  with  him  cordially, 
;iv<jUi*ing  him  that  he  had  been  much  struck  by  the  incidental 
information  ho  had  gleaned  respecting  the  nature  of  ^Ir.  llolter  s 
teaching,  and  the  class  among  whom  ho  laboured.  “  I  am  afraid,” 
|nirsncd  he,  “  that  your  good  nature  has  been  imposed  upon  by  this 
poor  lad,  and  that  ho  is  not  so  honest  as  you  think  him. — However, 
that  is  at  present  only  matter  of  opinion.  You  will  be  prepared  to 
come  forward  as  a  witness,  if  called  upon?*’ 

“  Certainly,  sir.” 

“  The  nature  of  your  intended  conference  with  him  does  not,  I 
coiichide,  bear  any  analogy  to  that  of  a  Komish  priest  with  his 
penitent  ?” 

‘‘  Oh  no,  sir ;  I  shall  onl}^  speak  to  him  as  friend  to  friend.  I 
I  am  not  going  to  worm  anything  out  of  him  that  may  criminate 
himself.  1  am  only  in  hopes  he  may  clear  up  his  innocence  a  little. 
Suppsing  him  to  be  innocent,  you  know,  we  might  prove  an  alibi. 
The  worst  of  it  is,  that  his  own  family,  who  were  proKably  the 
(iiily  persons  aware  of  his  being  elsewhere  than  on  the  spot  of  the 
robbfuy,  are  not  likely,  I  fear,  to  be  admitted  as  witnesses,  not 
feeling  the  obligation  of  an  oath.  I  am  afraid  they  could  not  wit¬ 
ness  the  good  confession  Pharaoh  did  just  now.” 

Mr.  Bolter  then  spoke  a  few  cheering  words  to  Ellen,  who  evi¬ 
dently  was  very  much  in  need  of  them,  and  proceeded  to  Pharaoh’s 
place  of  durance.  On  being  admitted  into  his  cell.  Pharaoh,  who 
was  sitting  in  a  comer  in  an  attitude  of  the  utmost  despondency, 
smarted  up  with  joy,  and  seizing  his  hand  in  both  his  own,  wrung 
it  with  vehemence. 

“  Oh,  this  is  so  good  of  you  !”  said  he.  “  To  think  of  the  poor 
gipsy !” 

“How  could  I  help  thinking  of  you?”  said  Mr.  Bolter.  “  Why, 
jnst  now,  I  can  think  of  nothing  else  !  Let  us  sit  down  and  talk  it 
all  over ;  only  don’t  say  anything  that  you  may  be  sorry  for  me  to 
tell  again,  in  case  of  my  being  obliged  to  do  so.” 

“  V\  hy,  you  don’t  believe  I  did  it  ?”  ciied  Pharaoh,  looking  him 
full  in  the  face. 

“  iMy  good  lad,  I  do  not.  ITow  can  we  prove  to  people,  however, 

I  that  it  wiis  somebody  else  ? _ Can  you-  ^uess  who  it  may  have  been 

I  that  Miss  Miller  took  for  you?” 

“Certainly  I  can,”  said  Pharaoh. 

!  “  Who  ?”  cried  Mr.  Bolter,  with  eagerness. 

“Why,  now,”  said  Pharaoh,  reproachfully,  “didn’t  you  tell  mo, 

I  that  very  night  as  it  happened,  that  them  that  followed  Christ  must 
1  love  their  brothers  as  themselves  ?  How  should  I  do  that,  if  I  got 
I  my  brother  into  gaol  that  1  might  get  out  ?” 

Mr.  Bolter  was  silenced. 

“1  don’t  mean,”  resumed  Pharaoh,  presently,  “that  he  is  my 
i  brother — he’s  not  the  son  of  my  father  and  mother,  but  he’s  very 
!  near  of  kin.  And  you  told  me  that  was  what  the  Bible  meant.” 
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“  It  is.’’ 

“  Then  what  can  I  do  ?” 

“  Can  you  prove  ycm  were  somewhere  else ;  and,  therefore,  could 
not  have  been  at  the  robbery^  ?” 

“Surely;  my  father,  mother,  and  grandmother  know  that!” 

“Ah,  Pharaoh!  but  not  one  of  them,  1  fear,  knows  the  value  of 
an  oath  ;  and  therefore  their  testimony  would  be  held  wurtbless. 
Not  one  of  them,  I’m  afraid,  can  say  as  you  did,  that  they  believe 
in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  in 
Jesus  Christ  his  only  Son,  our  Lord.” 

“  No,  they  cannot,”  said  Pharaoh,  sighing. — “  But,  now  1  mind 
it,  I  saw  Curly  Bill,  the  ratcatcher,  that  night,  lie  came  up  to  us 
quite  late,  and  stayed  talking  to  us  a  good  bit.  He  could  say  I  was 
in  the  forest  at  midnight.” 

“  Is  lije  a  Christian  ?” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  know — he  ought  to  be.  He  an’t  one  of  us.” 

“  Where  is  he  to  be  found?” 

“  That’s  the  puzzle.  Father  might  find  him.  But,  then,  fathers 
off  now,  so  you  couldn’t  find  him.  All  of  them  are  off — every  gipsy 
in  the  forest.” 

“  Perhaps  A  1  might  find  him  ?” 

“  Likely  he  might ;  for  1  think  he'd  find  anybody !”  said  Pharaoh. 
“  Only  it  would  be  too  bad — for,  you  see,  it  might  get  Bill  into 
trouble.” 

“  AV’ell,  you  must  choose  between  yourself  and  your  friend.” 

“  O,  he’s  no  friend  of  mine ;  only,  you  see,  we’re  civil-like. 
Anyway,  he  isn’t  an  enemy.  However,  1  don’t  know  of  any  trouble 
it  would  get  him  into.  I  only  said  it  might.  My  mind  doesn’t 
turn  agin  that,  like  the  other — he  isn’t  my  kin ;  and  he’s  done  no 
harm,  as  I  knows  on.” 

“  Well,  then,  I  think  we  might  look  up  Curly  Bill.” 

“  Yes,  I  think  you  might.” 

“  Where  shall  we  seek  him  ?” 

“  Well,  there’s  a  little  hut  off  the  forest,  about  three  stones’* 
throw  from  the  pike.  Therein  lives  an  old  man  with  one  eye. 
That  old  man  goes  by  the  name  of  Will  Effet.  It  don’t  magnify 
whether  that’s  his  real  name  or  not,  he’s  called  by  it,  and  tbe 
reason  is,  he  deals  in  eftets,  newts,  slow- worms,  adders,  snails,  and 
suchlike.”  ' 

“  Deals  in  them  !  Why,  who  can  want  such  nasty  things?” 

“  0,  nothing’s  nasty  that  God  made.  There’s  a  person  in  Covent 
Garden  bu3’s  live  snakes  at  five  shillings  the  pound.  They’re  no 
.value  to  him,  dead.  Some  buy’s  ’em  for  stuffing,  and  for  curo.sitiej 
— hedgehogs  too  :  the}"  sell  for  a  shilling.  I’ve  been  out,  times  oft, 
with  W  ill  Eftet,  hunting  for  ’em  in  Essex,  and  he’s  given  me  some¬ 
thing  for  my  trouble.  Or  else  I’ve  got  them  on  my  own  account, 
to  sell  in  the  streets.  I  took  a  hedgehog  once  with  the  3"0ung  ones, 
and  sold  the  lot  for  half-a-crown.*  People  bu}"  ’em  to  kill  black- 
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f.tlcs;  and  when  they  doesn’t  eat  black  beetles,  they  feed  them 
pii  bread  and  milk.  Etlets  is  only  bought  for  curosity.  Will  gets 
twopence  a-piece :  and  snails  ho  sells  to  Frenchmen :  they  boils 
Via  twice  in  water,  and  then  in  vinegar— they  say  they’re  as  good 

wclks. 

“  I  shouldn’t  like  to  try  them !”  said  ^Ir.  Ikdter. 

“Xo,  sir,  they’re  not  for  such  as  you.  Ihit  them  fureignci's 
(leligld  in  snails,  and  frogs  too — they’ll  buy  them  by  the  ])ailful. 
()ld”\Vill  makes  a  good  bit  of  money,  and  is  very  shy  of  telling 
where  he  keeps  it ;  but  for  all  that,  it’ll  be  found  out  some  day,  or 
.<omc  night,  if  the  old  man  don’t  mind.  Well,  sir,  I  thinks  if  you 
or  A  1  ( better  you — he’ll  be  scared  at  a  police),  if  you  goes  in  a 
friendly  way  to  ^^dll  Eftet,  and  tells  him  young  I’haraoh  Smith’s 
o;ut  into  trouble,  and  wants  Curly  Hill  to  get  him  out  of  it — 1  think 
iio’ll  help  you  to  where  he  is.” 

“  Very  well ;  your  instructions  shall  be  attended  to.  Meanwhile, 
lharaoh,  what  a  capital  place  this  will  bo  for  your  getting  on  with 
vonr  reading !  Nay,  I  don’t  see  why  you  should  not  even  learn 
to  write.  Sec !  1  have  got  a  sheet  of  small  paper  and  a  pencil  in 
my  pocket — 1  will  set  you  a  copy,  and  you  can  go  over  it  again  and 
again,  till  the  paper  is  quite  covered.  Here  you  have  a  nice,  dry, 
quiet  room,  while  the  rain  is  pouring  down  outside.  You  are  as 
snug  and  comfortable  as  can  be,  and  sure  of  plenty  to  eat.  Here 
is  your  little  book — I  brought  it  with  me — you  can  study  your 
lessons,  and  get  them  quite  perfect  against  my  next  visit.  Mean¬ 
while,  I  will  read  you  a  passage  in  the  Bible,  about  a  poor  innocent 
young  man  (in  Egypt),  who  was  cast  into  prison,  and  kept  there  a 
good  deal  longer  than  you,  I  hope,  are  likely  to  be ;  and  how  the 
Lord  befriended  him.  Then  we  will  pray  a  little  prayer,  and  then 
1  will  leave  you.” 

“  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 

Nor  iron  bars  a  cage  ; 

Minds  innocent  and  quiet  take 
That  for  an  hermitage.’* 


V. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  AND  VANCOUVER’S  ISLAND. 

If  I  were  to-night  to  mount  the  back  of  a  roc,  a  sort  of  special- 
train  bird  which  is  always  plying  for  hire  outside  my  castle  in  the 
clouds — going  direct  with  no  stoppages  for  refreshment — 1  should 
probably  get  to  the  gold  diggings,  on  Frazer  Biver,  in  about  three 
hours,  Greenwich  time  ;  that  is  b)  say,  two  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  (1  would  be  particular)  up  from  the  river’s  mouth,  but  still 
some  hundreds  of  miles  from  its  'source  in  the  Bocky  Mountains. 
Between  ourselves,  (only  1  would  not  let  this  reach  the  ears  of  Sir 
Beter  Laurie,)  I  took  such  a  ride  last  night,  and  was  back  here  by 
Id  P.M.,  in  time  enough  to  find  the  Times,  wet  and  fragrant  from  the 
press,  upon  my  breakfast-table.  I  made'  the  roc  descend  behind  a 
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screen  of  poplars  at  Fulham,  in  a  quiet  nursery-garden,  so 
no  one  saw  me.  ^Vhat  I  saw  was  this — gangs  of  brick-coloured 
hairy  diggers,  with  belts  full  of  gold-dust,  and  leather  bags  bumpy 
with  nuggets,  eating  bear-steaks  round  dickering  and  roaring 
First,  1  see  a  gaunt,  stringy,  dried-up  Kentucky-man,  picking  lits 
teeth  with  a  bowie-knife,  and  playing  with  his  revolver,  as  lie 
tells  us  (I  am  invisible)  how,  with  rocker  and  pick,  he  had  made 
five  hundred  dollars  that  very  day ;  and  how  once  at  llangtowii,  m 
California,  he  had  made  sixteen  hundred  dollars  in  one  day,  and 
shot  an  Indian  “  in  the  white  of  his  eye  ”  besides,  for  stealing 
blanket.  Next  him  are  two  long  western-states  men,  with  keen 
grey  eyes,  and  hair  like  tow,  lounging  about  with  their  lon<T 
rifles,  and  smoothing  their  pale,  wiry  beards  and  moustaches. 
They  have  come  with  axes  and  rifles,  to  slay  Indians  and  build 
log-huts,  lured  from  ^lissouri  to  California,  and  from  Oreguii  to 
Frazer  Kiver,  by  the  yellow  fever.”  Then  there  is  an  English 
sailor,  who  deserted  his  ship  at  California  (the  ship  was  after- 
Avards  turned  into  a  lodging-house)  ;  three  Fienchmen — partners; 
two  Germans;  and  some  long,  lank,  black-haired  Yankees,  in¬ 
cluding  in  their  ranks  a  lawyer,  a  surgeon,  a  photographer,  and  a 
conjuror.  The  Americans  all  Avcar  the  broad  ranama  hat,  and 
great  pegged  American  boots,  stamped  with  red  eagles. 

1  listen,  and  hear  all  about  the  discovery. — As  early  as  1850, 
Indians  brought  Avord  that  there  was  gold  in  the  Cattapoodle 
Kh^er,  AA’hich  joins  the  Columbia  about  tAventy  miles  below  Fort 
Vancouver.  In  1853,  on  a  surveyor  planning  a  military’  road  from 
Fort  Walla  Walla,  on  the  Columbia  Iliver,  to  F^oi*t  Ileilacoom,  on 
Puget  Sound,  through  the  Nachez  Pass,  he  found  sprinkles  of  gold. 
Then  more  Indians  came,  and  said  that  three  white  men  Avere  up 
the  riA’er,  making  “  Liya,” — much  gold.  All  these  Avoids  were  as 
sticks  to  the  fire.  The  next  groAvth  Avas  mysterious  legends  of  a 
man'^AA’ho  dropped  in  on  gloomy  evenings,  for  mule  loads  of 
provisions  at  lYrt  Vancouver,  concealed  his  trail,  and  always 
departed  at  night,  paying  for  everything  in  gold-dust.  What  did 
this  shoAv?  The  excitement  Avas  growing.  Soon  somebody  re¬ 
ported  hoAv,  in  the  town  of  Seattle,  in  Puget  Sound,  there  Avas  an 
old,  bragging,  drunken  trapper,  who  boasted,  Avhen  in  liquor,  that  he 
knew  a  place  Avhere  he  could  find  gold  by  the  pound.  Nobody 
thought  much  of  this,  as  the  Indians  too  had  their  stories  ;  but  then 
they  remembered  that  this  m,an  and  his  squaw  used  certainly  to 
go  out  occasionally  hunting,  and  return  Avith  gold  for  a  drinking- 
bout  that  sometimes  lasted  for  Aveeks.  There  too  I  heard,  that  Frazer 
liiA’er  deriA’ed  its  name  from  a  certain  unlucky  officer  of  the  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  Company,  avIio  committed  suicide  in  San  F’rancisco, 
fourteen  years  ago,  and  whose  coffin,  with  a  tin  label  with  his 
name  on  it,  was  dug  up  some  time  ago  in  Commercial  Street,  in 
that  city’. 

As  far  as  I  could  see  from  my’  ix)c’s  back,  by  the  help  of  a  very 
excellent  Dollond,  I  should  say  that  this  British  Columbia  is  about 
Aa’o  hundred  miles  long,  and  four  hundred  Avide.  Its  mountains 
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3re  of  basalt  stono  and  slate :  it  is  furrowed  with  lakes  and  rivers, 
of  which  the  largest  is  our  new  Pactolus.  The  soil  varies  from 
Jeep-black  loam  to  a  light-brown  earth. 

The  plough  has  not  done  much  for  Columbia  at  present ;  but 
where  it  has,  as  in  one  place,  where  fifteen  miles  of  land  are  cul¬ 
tivated,  everything  European  gi-ows, — grain  or  fniits.  The  land  is 
undulating  and  wooded,  and  adapted  for  pasture  or  tillage.  The 
L'liglish  fir  and  oak  grow  peaceably  beside  the  American  maple  and 
cherry. 

The  winters,  they  told  mo,  are  more  wet  than  cold ;  and  from 
October  to  March  the  rains  are  nearly  incessant.  In  the  summer 
the  morning  fogs  are  heavy.  The  transitions  of  climate,  though 
regular,  are  sudden  and  violent.  The  spring,  which  lasts  till  June, 
is  grateful  and  delicious.  In  June  there  are  occasional  rains 
drifting  before  a  strong  south  wind.  In  July  and  August  the  heat  is 
intense,  and  the  flies  and  mosquitoes  infest  the  air :  indeed  there  is 
no  need  of  fires  from  the  end  of  May  till  the  beginning  of  September. 
Two  feet  of  snow  cover  the  ground  from  December  to  April.  In 
September  the  heavy  fogs  last  till  noon  ;  and  in  November  a  winter, 
milder  than  Canada,  sets  in,  gently  candying  the  lakes. 

Salmon,  the  Columbian  stall’  of  life,  swarms  in  Frazer’s  Fiver  and 
its  tributaries  from  the  Pacific.  After  spawning  season,  the  dead 
lK)dies  of  the  old  fish  are  seen  floating  down  the  current  by 
thousands  :  few  ever  retum  to  the  sea  after  depositing  their  spawn, 
80  that  there  is  a  fiiilure  of  fish  about  every  four  years.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  years  the  salmon  are  scarce,  rabbits  swarm 
over  the  country,  followed  by  their  enemy  the  lynx.  The  Indians 
catch  the  fish  by  means  of  dams,  and  dry  the  salmon  for  sale,  taking 
out  the  back-bone  and  hanging  them  on  scaffolds. 

The  Frazer  Fiver,  at  first  only  explored  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  up,  has  lately  been  visited  still  higher  ;  but  then  the  vessels 
must  not  draw  more  than  twelve  feet  of  water.  The  river’s  direct 
length  is  only  four  hundred  miles ;  but  follow  its  golden  windings, 
and  it  is  nine  hundred  from  the  time  that,  rising  in  the  Focky 
Mountains  (between  lat  55^  and  5t)"  north),  it  receives  a  hundred 
rivers — the  Chilcotia,  Pinklitsa,  Stuart’s,  &c., — till  it  breaks  through 
the  cascade  range  of  mountains,  and  running  westward  is  emptied 
into  the  Gulf  of  Georgia. 

At  its  lower  section  the  country  is  hilly,  and  covered  with  forests 
of  white  pines  and  cedars,  while  the  soil^between  is  fitted  for  plough 
or  pasture.  But  south,  tho~country  is  more  ungenial  and  fierce, 
being  cut  up  in  ravines,  lakes,  torrents,  and  marshes. 

The  scenes  on  the  river-side  are  everywhere  varied, — miners  busy 
by  ones  or  twos,  one  digging,  the  other  washing  and  picking, 
^mo  are  making  rockers  of  green  timber  and  thin  metal  plates 
punctured  with  cullender  holes.  On  every  sand-flat  are  Indians — 
men,  squaws,  and  children — digging  or  pitching  tents,  devouring 
bear-steaks,  or  sleeping  in  their  rugs,  their  pistols  ready  by  their  sides. 

As  for  Victoria  in  Vancouver’s  Island,  that  I  swooped  down  upon 
for  half  an  hour  as  I  passed  :  it  is  in  a  seething  toil  of  excitement. 
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It  will  bo  the  new  St.  Francisco.  It  is  crowded  not  merely 
English  and  Yankee  mind’s,  but  with  Italians,  negroes,  Chinese,  and 
Sandwich  Islanders.  As  you  approach  the  town,  which  is  built  on 
a  low  hill  sloping  to  the  water  from  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sound 
you  see  the  rock-bound  harljour  crowded  with  peaked  ciinoes  rowed 
by  Indians.  The  men  wear  round  cedar-bark  hats,  and  the  women 
arc  striped  with  vermilion  down  the  centre  of  the  head. 

The  town  now  consists  of  but  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  Louscn 
every  third  house  a  cotfee-shop  or  restaurant;  mutton  chops 
and  bread  are  the  only  food.  Long  lines  of  tents  spread  along  the 
suburb,  filling  up  the  mountain  ravines,  and  skirting  along  the  bav 
stretching  into  the  woods,  or  widening  out  into  the  broad  open  plain; 
a  little  way  from  the  town  there  is  a  small  wooden  palisaded  camp 
of  Indians.  Faster  than  mushroom  grew  this  place,  though  no  one 
has  yet  decided  which  is  to  be  the  capital  of  the  gold  region.  Brick 
and  stone  palaces  are  projected  by  dozens  ;  cities  are  talked  of  at 
I’oint  Iloberts,  Lechaine,  Latcorne,  Seattle,  and  Ileilacoom.  The 
company  are  working  coal-mines,  and  report  cries  out  that  there 
arc  tliousands  of  square  miles  in  Ih  itish  Columbia  rich  in  undis¬ 
covered  gold.  Miles  from  the  rivers  dry  diggings  are  announced; 
and  gold  with  quartz  is  found  in  all  sorts  of  scattered  ravines  or 
gullies.  Then  there  are  the  (^ueen  Charlotte  Islands,  which  are  rich 
in  gold  and  copper ;  they  possess  good  harbours,  and  are  as  fertile, 
and  scarcely  smaller,  than  Vancouver’s  Island.  It  is  at  Victors 
that  the  lliidson’s  Lay  (’ompany’s  land  sale  takes  place  at  the  fort: 
one  hundred  dollars  a  lot  is  the  fixed  price.  These  lots  some  months 
ago  were  only  worth  fifty  dollars,  and  will  now  sell  again  for  six 
thousand.  Feople  go  at  three  in  the  morning  to  await  the  opening 
of  the  office  at  ten.  The  roving  crowd  sell  and  re-sell  their  lots  to 
each  other  as  they  wait;  while  Yankee  bar-keepers,  with  large 
collars  and  crimson  sashes,  invite  everybody  to  “liquor  up.*’ 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  already  Indian  blood  has  been  shod:  a 
trapper  told  me  how  it  was.  Tlie  crew  of  a  miner’s  canoe,  going  up 
the  river,  had  a  quarrel  on  shore  with  an  Indian  about  a  shovel ;  the 
Indian  seized  the  shovel  and  stnick  the  miner  with  it  on  the  head. 
The  men  in  the  canoe  rose  to  defend  themselves,  and  at*  the  same 
moment  the  Indians  came  rushing  out  of  the  bush  with  long  knives, 
clubs,  and  muskets.  Enraged  at  this,  one  of  the  men  in  the  canoe  fired 
his  pistol  at  the  Indian  with  the  stolen  shovel,  and  shot  him  dead. 
They  then  leaped  in  their  canoe  and  fled  across  the  river.  The  next 
canoe  that  came  up,  in  spite  'of  remonstrance,  was  stopped  by  the 
revengeful  Indians.  One  of  the  Indians  drew  his  knife  and  was 
about  to  stab  a  man,  and  at  that  moment  a  shot  from  the  bushes 
struck  a  miner  dead ;  he  fell  into  the  water,  the  current  caught  the 
canoe  and  boro  the  miners  on,  Fuidher  up  the  river  both  canoes 
met,  and  agreed  to  try  and  get  to  Fort  Hope  by  land,  but  the  rock> 
proved  too  steep,  and  hundreds  of  feet  high.  Escape  seemed 
desperate ;  the}’  counted  their  men,  and  found  three  missing ;  there 
wtis  no  time  to  stay  for  them,  the  Indian  war-whoop  was  sounding 
up  and  down  the  river.  They  all  got  into  one  canoe,  threw  part  uf 
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p  provisions  overboard,  and  swept  like  an  arrow  down  the  stream. 
I  The  liulians,  cowed  by  the  loss  of  their  chief,  as  ho  proved  to  be, 
I  did  not  give  chase.  All  night — wet,  hungry,  and  forlorn — the 
I  miners  paddled  ;  and  next  morning,  at  day-break,  they  reached  the 
I  rivers  mouth,  and  were  safe. 

I  \fter  a  story  like  this,  in  Vancouver’s  Island,  there  is  but  one 
thiin^  to  do,  and  that  is  “  to  liquor.”  The  Yankees  are  perpetually 
drinking  spirituous  compounds — “gum  ticklers,”  “juleps,”  “thun¬ 
der-bolts,”  “flashes  of  lightning,”  “  stone  fences.”  You  must  shake 
hands  with  everybody,  ask  everybody  to  liquor,  stand  “drinks”  all 
round,  and  shout  “my  respects  ”  as  you  toss  the  liquor  off.  A'our 
friends,  ten  to  one,  will  half  of  them  be  Y'ankee  diggers,  who  chew 
and  spit,  swagger  about  their  eagle  and  curse  the  blacks.  They  will 

I  wear,  perhai)s,  striped  pants  and  eagle-topped  jack-boots,  red  serge 
diirts,  and  maroon  belts  with  an  eagle  for  a  buckle ;  for  the  head,  a 
i  white  felt  hat  with  another  eagle  for  the  ornament  of  the  band.  One, 

Iperliaps,  has  been  a  performer  in  a  circus ;  a  second,  a  pegged  boot¬ 
maker  ;  a  third,  a  clerk  in  a  store  ;  a  fourth,  a  barman  at  an  oyster 
jsidoon.  One  of  these  (if  you  look  into  the  future)  will  die  on  the 
Rocky  Mountains ;  a  second  will  be  hung  in  San  Francisco  ;  the 
third  will  be  shot  in  the  gambling-saloon  ;  and  the  fourth  will  make 
thirty  thousand  at  “  Hell  Gate,”  lose  it  all,  and  begin  again. 

There  is  no  knowing  the  result  of  this  great  bribe  that  Nature 
ufl’ers  to  induce  men  to  give  up  our  old  and  not  altogether  happy  or 
sitisfactory  civilization  and  begin  anew.  The  gold  flows  into  St. 

1  Francisco  like  the  grain  you  see  men  loading  a  ship’s  hold  with ; 
the  red  and  blue  shirts  are  all  on  the  track.  California  is  draining 
npiiii  of  all  its  hot  blood  and  restless  spirits,  and  of  its  newest 

[picks,  shovels,  pans,  rockers,  blankets,  and  revolvers.  Up  to  June, 
1858,  14,800  men  had  embarked  from  St.  Francisco  for  Frazer’s 
River.  During  the  first  six  months  of  the  yellow  fever  there  must 
have  been  not  less  than  50,000  arrivals.  Stages  and  'vvaggons 
I  crowded  the  roads — every  one  was  on  the  move  gold-wards ;  a 
1  million  dollars  a  day  was  said  to  bo  the  increase  of  the  daily  cir- 
j  dilation  of  San  Francisco.  Thousands  at  Sacramento  and  Stockton 

I  were  at  first  kept  waiting  for  their  chance  of  transit. 

Xow,  as  every  one  has  not  a  roc  of  his  own,  let  us  say  a  word  or 
two  on  the  means  of  getting  to  British  Columbia,  and  the  island  of 
Vancouver  that  lies  like  a  long  boat  towing  near  its  shore.  Canada 
is  already  alive  to  the  growth  of  her  sister  colony.  The  Canadians 
liave  a  regular,  line  of  steamers- from  Toronto  to  Fort  ^Villiam  on  the 
north-west  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and  from  hence  it  is  now 
l^roposcd  to  construct  a  route  to  the  Fed  Fiver  settlement.  This 
lino  will  be  nearly  all  by  water,  and  save  the  800  miles’  detour 
W  St.  Paul. 

Then  there  is  Halifax,  the  only  secure  harbour  accessible  in  all 
times  of  the  year  in  British  North  America.  It  is  never  blocked 
"itli  ice,  and  is  400  miles  nearer  to  'the  British  Islands  than  any 
other  port  in  the  American  continent.  From  Halifax  to  Quebec 
is  8UU  miles.  There  is  now  making  a  railway  for  170  miles  of 
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this  distance.  From  Quebec,  500  miles  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron 
there  is  a  railway  ;  a  short  ship-canal  joins  this  lake  with  Lake  Supo 
rior  ;  then  by  Fed  River  to  the  Columbia  River  is  1 200  miles  further 
and  from  Frazer  River,  300  miles  more,  making  the  whole  jouinev 
from  Liverpool  5, GOO  miles.  “  This,”  says  an  authority,  ‘‘  is  shorter 
than  even  the  route  by  way  of  Panama;  but  whether,' till  the  con- 
struct  ion  of  an  overland  railway  across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  it  will 
take  precedence  of  the  route  from  Canada  direct  depends  upon 
which  offers  the  earliest  and  best  facilities  for  the  conveyance 
of  passengers.” 

Ry  Southampton  to  Aspinwall  (how  we  get  to  talk  of  thousands 
of  miles  !)  the  route  is  but  4,400  miles.  Now  Aspinwall  is  but  a  forty- 
mile  railway  gallop  to  Panama  across  the  Isthmus.  From  Panania 
to  Frazer’s  River  is  3,800  miles,  making  Southampton  8,200  miles 
from  British  Columbia,  and  New  York  G,100. 

As  a  sanguine  theorist  of  progress  says,  by  way  of  a  rider  to  this 
dry  summary, — if  the  ^Cest  Indian  steamers  went  straight  to  Aspin- 
wall,  they  would  perform  the  voyage  in  sixteen,  instead  of  twenty- 
two  days.  The  whole  of  the  mails  along  the  south-west  coast  of 
America  would  then  be  accelerated.  British  steamers,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  them,  might  run  from  Panama  to  Vancouver,  calling  at 
Acapulco  and  San  IVancisco.  The  same  writer  attaches  great  im¬ 
portance  to  the  mail-packet  line  established  between  England  and 
Aspinwall.  It  is  our  only  communication  between  England,  the 
silver  of  Chili,  and  the  gold  of  British  Columbia.  It  will  pro¬ 
bably  soon  carry  the  Australian  mails  ;  having  three  great  feeders 
— one  to  Vancouver,  and  the  other  to  the  W  est  Indies  ;  and  three 
thousand  miles  of  South  America  w^aits  the  third  to  Tahiti,  New 
Zealand,  and  the  Australian  ports. 

Thus  has  God  opened  another  great  issue  for  our  redundant 
poverty  and  our  idle  honest  labour,  pining  for  'work  to  do  and  bread 
to  earn.  In  these  great  fields  will  expand  our  dwindling  city 
children,  and  our  virtue,  now  drh  en  through  poverty  to  crime. 
Just  as  we  lure  chickens  out  of  a  coop,  does  Providence  seem 
sprinkling  gold-dust  in  unheeded  tracts,  where  hitherto  the  Indian 
and  the  bear  have  struggled  for  possession ;  leading  us  on  to 
powder,  and  happiness,  and  enterprise ;  weaning  us,  as  it  were, 
from  the  exhausted  foster-bosom  of  aged  Europe.  Hero  may  h 
room  and  planting-ground  for  the  hopeless  curate,  the  quasi  Ixir* 
rister,  the  unsuccessful  strugglers  of  all  classes  and  all  ages.  May 
Columbia  not  bo  for  us  merely  what  America  used  to  be  for  Spain 
— a  place  to  dig  gold  in,  and  to  drench  with  Indian  blood— but  a 
place  where  we  may  found  God’s  temples ;  plant  the  eternal  ero^s, 
type  qf  man’s  humility  and  not  of  his  pride  or  passions :  let  us  there 
found  happy,  pious  hearths,  contented  families,  ready  to  fight  for 
the  faith,  but  never  against  it;  and  to  lure  the  poor  Indian  by 
their  example  into  the  good  but  narrow  path.  Let  us  build  this 
new'  colony — not  rashly,  greedily,  or  cruelly ;  but  gravely — with 
prayers,  with  good  actions,  and  a  noble  Christian  ideal. 
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Two  hundred  generations  of  mankind  have  passed  away.  The  world 
oa  which  we  live  is  one  vast  graveyard.  Tlie  soil  of  earth  is  quick  with 
human  dust.  A  hundred  thousand  million  buried  men  give  awful 
int'auing  to  the  crust  of  our  old  world.  It  may  not  be  without  its 
use,  to  turn  away  from  the  busy  scenes  of  active  life  to  wander  for  an 
hour  among  the  tombs.  In  doing  this  we  neither  leave  our  cheerful¬ 
ness  nor  our  hope  behind  us,  for  amid  them  we  are  ever  reminded  how 
life  has  sprung  out  of  death.  We  walk  over  our  Redeemer’s  chosen 
battle-ground,  where  lie  bared  the  arm  of  victory,  and  fouglit  out  the 
earnest  of  his  final  triumph.  It  is  difficult  to  classify  tlie  tombs  which  I 
have  myself  visited,  yet  the  following  grouping  of  the  burial-places  of 
our  fellow  -men,  may  help  to  bring  together  some  of  their  most  strik¬ 
ing  characteristics,  and  most  obvious  lessons.  (1.)  The  places  of 
simple  burial.  (2.)  The  memorial  sepulchres,  which  preserve  some 
traces  of  the  men,  or  the  age,  or  the  country  that  fashioned  or  adorned 
them.  (3.)  The  tombs  where  superstition  has  struggled  to  outdo 
aud  vanquish  death. 

First. — The  simple  burial-places  form  by  far  the  largest  group. 
They  are  deposits  of  the  unknown  and  sleeping  dust  of  our  huma¬ 
nity.  Generation  after  generation  has  passed  away  in  every  land, 
leaving  no  names,  no  individuality,  no  history  behind  them,  but  yet 
linking  together  the  past  and  the  present.  These  undistinguished 
heaps  have  been  wept  over  by  the  alfections  of  forgotten  ages,  and 
cover  all  the  mystery  of  that  human  life  which  formed,  during  suc¬ 
cessive  generations,  the  material  and  the  means  by  which  every  human 
thing  enacted  on  our  world  was  in  reality  eflected.  The  silent  church¬ 
yard,  under  the  shadow'  of  the  rugged  elms  and  solemn  yew',  the  ne¬ 
glected  and  disused  cemetery  in  the  heart  of  some  vast  metropolis,  the 
tumulus  of  our  half-savage  ancestors,  offer  endless  food  for  meditation  ; 
but  I  will  not  ask  my  readers  to  pause  there  now,  nor  will  I  take  them 
to  those  simple  burial-places,  where  haste  and  fear,  where  pestilence 
and  war,  have  laid  the  silent  dust  of  thousands,  and  “  men,  like  gar¬ 
nered  grain,  are  heaped  together.”  Many  such  barrows  does  our 
earth’s  surface  show,  deriving  their  interest  from,  and  bearing  their 
witness  to,  great  fficts  in  our  world’s  history.  Such  are  the  blood¬ 
stained  plains  of  Waterloo — the  fields  of  iMarathon  and  ]\Iorat— the 
wooded  banks  of  Thrasymene,  the  plains  of  Tours  and  Hastings,  tlie 
defile  of  Inkermann,  and  the  highway  between  Cawnpore  and  Luck¬ 
now' — each  of  which  has  a  magic  power  in  its  name  to  awaken  the 
sympathy  and  stimulate  tlie  heroism  of  civilized  men.  If  ^^e  begin 
to  moralize  over  the  graves  of  ‘‘  the  unnamed  demigods,*”  we  shall 
wander  away  from  our  theme. 

I  have  been  much  affected  by  sundry  visits  paid  to  x4rab  graveyards. 
These  are  generally  outside  the  walls  of  the  city,  exposed  to  the  blasts  of 
the  desert,  aud  are  often  covered  with  simple  memorial-stones,  which 
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have  no  name  or  mark  inscribed  upon  them,  whereby  one  p^ave  ! 
be  distinguished  from  another.  There  the  Moslems  lie,'ofteiiwit|iQ^;j 
cotfiii  of  any  kind,  and  sliielded  only  by  the  shifting  sands  of 
wilderness.  Perhaps  a  few  palm-trees  cast  their  shadows  over  tjjp 
desolation,  while  the  monumental  tomb  of  some  Moslem  sheikh  or 
saint,  hallows  and  consecrates  the  Avhole.  Thus  beyond  the  walls 
Cairo,  towards  the  east,  the  ruined  tombs  of  the  Memlook  Sultan* 
stretch  away  into  the  desert,  picturesque  and  graceful  in  their  form? 
and  surrounded  on  every  side  by  the  unremembered  dead,  all 
intently  (as  their  living  brethren  say)  toward  the  birthplace  of  the 
Prophet,  and  all  so  placed  that  they  may  rise  on  their  knees  when  the 
Angel  of  the  Presence  shall  sound  his  last  trumpet-peal,  in  their  loni!. 
deafened  ears.  ' 

The  most  elaborate  pretension  to  a  cemetery  that  I  saw  in  theEa<t, 
was  at  the  town  of  Siout,  the  capital  of  Middle  Egypt ;  where  some  of 
the  wealthier  among  the  Arab  chiefs  and  Turkish  governors  had  pi^ 
pared,  near  to  the  memorial  mosque  of  a  celebrated  saint,  tombs  an! 
vaults  which  they  had  adorned  with  rude  paintings  of  boats,  house?, 
and  palm-trees,  interspersed  with  passages  from  the  Koran.  Amoii» 
them  fall  the  shadows  of  living  palm  beauty,  and  the  smile  of  gav 
flowers  cheers  the  scene.  But  the  wildest,  most  impressive,  buriai 
place  that  I  have  ever  seen,  is  the  great  Arab  grave-yard  at  Assouan, 
the  Syene  of  Scripture.  It  is  just  on  the  boundary  line  between 
Egypt  and  Nubia,  within  sound  of  the  roar  of  the  Cataracts  of  the 
Nile,  and  stretching  away  to  the  immense  granite  quarries,  where  the 
inonolithal  obelisks  and  sphynxes  were  fashioned,  and  whence  tliej 
were  transported  to  the  temples  which  they  afterwards  adorned.  A 
most  desolate  “  City  of  the  Dead  ”  is  this  necro])olis  of  Syene. 
Seventy  thousand  Moslem  saints  are  said  to  be  buried  here,  and  some 
of  them  were  of  great  notoriety.  The  heights  of  the  hills  are 
crowned  with  monumental  mosques,  and  the  vast  undulating  plain 
is  dotted  over  with  tombs  built  of  brick  or  moulded  clay.  Still  the 
majority  of  the  dead  sleep  beneath  no  other  shelter  than  the  golden 
sands  of  the  Nubian  desert,  under  the  shadow'  of  the  purple  roeb. 
and  loud  at  night  is  the  howl  of  the  hymnas,  as  they  gather  to  then 
obscene  repast.  IIow'  have  human  heart-strings  snapped,  and  huiiia: 
eyes  failed  for  weeping,  in  this  grand  ghastly  burial-place!  How  louj 
has  been  the  conflict !  lIow'  silent  is  the  rest !  The  men  who  hewed 
the  obelisks  of  Luxor  from  their  home  in  the  virgin  rock  lie  buriec 
here.  The  crowds  who  watched  the  gilded  barges  of  the  great  Ba¬ 
ineses  as  thev  lav  moored  bdow’  the  cataracts,  while  ho  made  a  rova! 
progress  to  the  rock  temples  of  Nubia;  the  companies  of  Greek  niu- 
siciaus  or  lioman  soldiers,  of  Persian  priests  and  devotees  of  the  Sun. 
of  the  Crocodile,  or  the  buried  Osiris,  who  once  elbowed  each  otlie: 
on  the  gay  esplanade  of  the  island  of  Elephantina  ;  Ptolemaic  prince?, 
exiled  Itomans,  early  Cliristians,  Saracenic  chiefs,  and  w  ild  Arabs  of 
the  desert — have  here  found  their  last  long"resting-place. 

Of  these  burial-places  of  the  undistinguished  dead  there  i? 
another,  which  produced  an  incflaceable  impression  on  my  mini 
I  allude  to  the  mummy-pits  of  the  common  people,  on  the  suiuni- 
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f  the  mouiitaiii  gorge  that  is  riddled  by  the  vast  necropolis  of 
Thebes.  It  was  on  a  lovely  morning  that  I  set  out,  with  two 
qy  tiiree  travelling  companions,  to  explore  these  grim  sepulchres. 
Having  climbed  the  hills  to  a  considerable  height,  we  reached  a 
point  in  the  Sheikh-el-Gournon  whence  we  could  overlook  the  nearer 
elevations,  and  could  see  a  large  portion  of  the  plain  on  which  the 
citv  of  Thebes  must  once  have  appeared  spread  out  at  the  spectator’s 
feet.  observed  a  dark  aperture  in  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  into 
this,  wc  must  penetrate.^  AVe  crawled  in  on  our  knees  and  elbows 
bolding  lighted  candles  in  our  hands.  Our  old  guide  looked  horror- 
stricken,  and  declared  that  he  would  rather  not  accompany  ns ;  but  as 
he  assured  us  that  there  was  no  danger,  we  pushed  on,  and  in  a  few 
moments  found  ourselves  in  one  of  a  series  of  low  vaulted  chambers, 
in  which  it  was  impossible  to  stand  upright,  and  where  at  every  step 
we  were  treading  on  masses  of  half  mummied,  but  uncoffined  dead. 
Thousands  of  our  fellow-men  had  been  laid  there  when  Thebes  was  in 
the  glory  of  her  pride  and  powder,  and  their  arms,  legs,  grinning  iaces 
and  half-swathed  bodies,  crackled  beneath  our  feet  as  we  moved.  These 
chambers  opening  one  into  the  other  extended  on  every  side,  all 
choked  with  gliastly  occupants.  Probably  the  identical  hands  that 
piled  the  Kemeseum,  or  painted  the  Halls  of  Medeenet-Jiaboo,  are 
gathered  there.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  their  work  still  outlives 
them,  for  nothing  certain  can  be  determined  with  respect  to  the 
actual  dates  of  their  interment ;  but  tliere  they  lie,  mute  voucliers 
of  the  past ;  and  after  we  had  gazed  upon  them,  and  had  crawled  out 
into  the  dazzling  sunsliine,  and  surveyed  again  the  ruins  of  those 
works  of  theirs,  achieved  by  them  in  the  days  when  Koine  was  still 
the  haunt  of  the  wolf,  when  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  was  a  mere 
shapeless  rock,  and  when  naked  savages  hunted  the  otter  between 
L.mdon  Bridge  and  Chelsea,  the  truth  that  “all  live  unto  God” 
ilashed  itself  upon  the  inward  eye,  and  the  evidences  of  these  long 
cvcles  of  life  and  death  tended  to  conlirm,  rather  than  to  w'eaken  the 
liiitli  of  our  spirits  that  we  belong  to  an  immortal  race. 

But  I  must  pass  on  to  a  few  brief  notices  of  the  memorial  sepul¬ 
chres,  which  convey  to  our  minds  hints  of  past  times  and  peoples,  and 
Ltip  us,  by  familiarity  with  the  individuals,  or  with  the  period  in 
vhich  they  flourished,  to  reproduce  tliose  olden  times  and  live  over 
again  the  days  that  have  for  ever  passed  away. 

I  will  not  pause  over  the  memorial  tombs  and  cenotaphs  tliat  con- 
titute  the  glory  of  some  of  our  great  national  mausoleums  ;  but  wlio 
hat  has  wandered  through  tlie  aisles  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
vhile  meditating .011  the  memorials  of  our  heroes,  legislators,  and  poets, 
as  found  there  that  genius  .liaa_ conquered- all  class  exclusion — that 
hakespeare  and  xMilton,  Johnson  and  AVhatts,  Wilberforce  and  Howard, 
ave  tiuis  received  equal  homage  from  their  countrymen — but  has 
elt  more  elate  with  the  conviction  of  the  deep  roots  and  wide  basis 
f  England’s  greatness ! 

It  were  impossible  to  discuss  the  effigy  tombs  of  our  old  cathedrals  and 
kurches  which  are  so  full  of  varied  interest ;  from  which  we  learn 
ucli  of  the  costume  and  manners  of  mediteval  times,  on  which  we 


often  read  some  fulsome  epitaph  on  seeming  greatness,  and 
now  and  then  gleam  some  bright  rays  of  virtue,  self  sacrifice,  and  holt 
life. 

^fy  readers  are  reminded  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  too,  that  shrine 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  where  tlie  quaint  epitaph  of  our  greatest 
poet  still  guards  his  dust ;  of  Winchester,  where  the  Saxon  and  Plan, 
tagenet  kings  lie  entombed  ;  of  the  Necropolis  of  Glasgow,  where  con. 
spicuous  amid  other  noble  monuments  stands  the  colossal 
John  Knox,  the  champion  of  reformed  worship  and  an  open  Bible- 
and  also  of  the  sequestered  cloister  of  DryburghJ Abbey,  where  beneath 
an  ivy-covered  arch  sleeps  all  that  was  mortal  of  Walter  Scott. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  celebrated  cemetery  of  Pere  la 
Chaise  in  Paris.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  ftiscinating  than  t 
walk  amid  those  streets  of  tombs,  where  by  every  possible  device  the 
names  and  memories  and  noble  deeds  of  illustrious  Frenchmen  arp 
signalized.  All  PVench  art  is  sentimental  in  the  eyes  of  an  Engligh. 
man,  and  the  excessive  emotion  which  is  there  chiselled  in  endurinj 
marble  may  sometimes  provoke  a  smile.  At  one  moment,  tlie 
pilgrim  to  that  city  of  the  dead  halts  before  the  broken  column  of 
some  dashing  w  arrior,  some  knight  “  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche,”  and 
then  he  is  at  liberty  to  study  the  silent  efligy  of  the  great  Kevolution- 
naires  of  '89  and  ’91,  to  trace  the  pencillings  of  thought  over  the 
countenances  of  Cuvier  or  Laplace ;  or  to  linger  beside  the  superb 
though  mouldering  tomb  in  which  Abcdard  and  Eloise  now  sleep  to¬ 
gether.  This  necropolis  presents  to  us  a  petrifaction  of  the  modem 
history  of  France.  The  heroes  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  the 
Convention ;  the  soldiers  who  carried  out  tlie  daring  schemes  of  the 
great  Napoleon ;  hosts  of  rebellious  abbes,  ultramontanist  prieste, 
socialist  agitators,  victims  of  despotism  and  revolution ;  the  supporters 
of  opposing  dynasties;  and  daring  speculators  in  every  range  ot’ 
thought — Puritans  and  Jesuits,  the  Abbe  Lamennais,  Auguste 
Comte,  and  Adolphe  Monod,  have  met  together;  the  clangor  ii 
hushed,  the  mutual  disdain  is  over,  the  fitful  passion  sleeps.  There ii 
no  rivalry  except  in  remembrance — no  man  grudges  it  to  his  brother. 
Put  w  e  must  press  back  and  up  the  stream  of  time,  and  pause  over 
a  few^  of  the  most  notorious  of  these  mementos  of  the  past,  many  of 
which  are  remarkable  for  the  elaboration  w  ith  which  thev  were  exe- 
cuted  rather  than  for  the  worth  or  virtues  of  those  whom  they 
enshrine ;  while  others  merely  signalize  the  superstition  which  first 
supposed  the  presence  of  the  sacred  relics  of  the  past,  and  then 
thought  that  no  cost  nor  sacrifice  could  be  too  great  wherewith  to 
honour  them.  There  is  the  gorgeous  tomb  of  the  Medici  family,  at 
Florence,  w  here  the  genius  of  Michael  Angelo  was  taxed  toapotheo 
size  the  departed  ;  and  there  are  the  varied  structures  enclosed  in  the 
Campo  Santo  of  Pisa,  which  is  far  more  distinguished  by  the  unique 
frescoes  of  Giotto  and  his  pupils  that  adorn  the  arcade  which  surrouuiis 
it,  than  by  the  cargo  of  sacred  soil  that  was  brought  thither  from 
Palestine,  or  by  the  ashes  of  the  dead  who  are  interred  in  it. 

Neither  must  1  omit  to  enumerate  in  this  group  the  costly  tomb 
which,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Lords  of  Verona  prepared  for 
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them 5^*1  ves,  and  where,  in  massive  sarcopliagi,  beneath  Gotinc  canopies 
01  elaborate  fretwork,  and  surmounted  by  graceful  pinnacles,  they  lie 
entombed.  On  the  sides  of  the  sarcophagi  the  bas-reliefs  represent 
Vripture  scenes,  and  exhibit  these  men  as  mystically  surrounded  with 
virtues  that  tliey  never  practised,  and  as  brought  into  mysteriously 
close  conjunction  with  our  Saviour’s  passion  and  glory.  One  of  tliem 
in  particular,  the  most  profligate  of  the  three,  must  have  garnished 
his  tomb  before  his  death,  and  yet  with  complacent  mockery  he  placed 
around  it  the  conspicuous  figures  of  Patience,  Purity,  Truth,  IVIercy, 
Fortitude,  and  Charity.  AVe  only  see  here  the  miserable  and  ex- 
ajTfTcrated  specimen  of  what  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  every  church¬ 
yard  where  surviving  relatives  have  chosen  charitably  to  lie  about 
iheir  deceased  friends,  and  presumptuously  assume  that  death  has  in 
j^)me  way  turned  their  shameless  vices  into  cardinal  virtues,  and  their 
life-long  infidelity  into  angelic  faith, — where  forgiving  women  have 
transmuted  base  tyrants*  into  matchless  husbands,  and  where  tlie 
dreariest  commonplace  of  our  common  humanity,  viewed  through  the 
tears  of  mourners,  has  been  transfigured  into  sublime  and  saintly 
virtue.  This  allies  itself  closely  with  the  dangerous  ch  arity  which 
compromises  every  evangelic  principle,  and  confers  upon  Death  the 
pai^au  power  of  sanctifying  the  name,  and  condoning  the  vices  of  our 
fellow-man. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Rome  I  more  than  once  descended  into  a  deep 
quadrangular  pit,  which  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  small  niches 
resembling  pigeon-cotes,  in  which  were  placed  the  urns  that  contained 
the  ashes  of  departed  Romans.  The  inscriptions  on  some  of  these 
were  deeply  interesting.  Perhaps  a  mother’s,  on  her  child ;  a  son’s 
deep  grief  over  a  brave  father  ;  or  the  tribute  of  some  kind  old  Roman 
to  the  nurse  who  had  watched  over  his  infancy.  Little  infants,  one  a 
girl,  of  seven  months  and  three  days ;  another  a  boy,  two  years  and 
eleven  montlis,  whom  his  mother  styled  her  “  sweetest  son,”  have 
thus  for  1700  years  been  waiting  for  at  least  a  recognition  in  the  pages 
of  the  archsDologist,  w  ho  was  hunting  for  minute  varieties  in  the  shape 
of  a  tablet,  or  the  phraseology  of  an  epitaph. 

That  mysterious  network  of  catacombs,  w  hich  underlies  the  city  of 
Rome  and  stretches  far  into  the  Campagna,  has  recently  received 
much  attention  from  the  autliorities  of  the  Pontifical  government. 
Many  elaborate  w  orks  have  been  written  on  the  subject ;  and  I  refer 
to  it  here  because,  w  hen  in  the  course  of  their  excavations  for  this 
purpose,  the  Christians  came  on  one  of  the  deep  vaults,  or  Columbaria 
which  had  been  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  heathen  urns,  they 
suddenly  stopped  in  their  w  ork,  and  walled  up  the  access  that  would 
thus  have  been  afforded  to  their  heathen  persecutors.  It  is  a  mystery 
when,  or  how,  these-  interminable  excavatTohs  were  effected,  or  what 
could  have  been  done  with  the  loads  of  earth  which  must  have  been 
removed  from  beneath  the  surface.  It  is  calculated  by  some  of  the 
Catholic  antiquarians  that  there  are  nearly  nine  hundred  miles  of 
these  tortuous  windings  threading  the  foundations  of  the  seven- 
lulled  city,  and  no  fewer  than  seven  millions  of  Christian  graves,  hol¬ 
lowing  the  rocks,  on  which  are  now  reared  vast  and  splendid  Basilicas. 


It  is  difficult  accurately  to  refer  these  to  tlieir  proper  date, 
thus  to  draw  any  reliable  conclusions  as  to  the  ecclesiastical  forms  or 
theological  dogmas,  which  were  held  by  the  persecuted  Church  of  the 
Catacombs ;  but  we  know  that  here,  in  tlie  heart  of  the  earth,  hoi? 
men  and  women  must  have  often  been  sheltered  from  the  cruel  ma^ 
sacres  which  took  place.  !More  than  one  bishop  was  hunted  to  thh 
last  retreat,  and,  wliile  celebrating  the  Holy  Eucharist,  inhumanh 
beheaded.  The  inscriptions  over  these  buried  Christians  contrast 
grandly  with  the  pompous  yet  desolate  sentiments  often  inscribed  over 
the  lioman  urns.  Peace — Peace — Peace — was  written  ever  and  anon 
over  these  graves  of  the  noble  army  of  martyrs,  and  light  and  joy  still 
gleam  out  of  these  hidden  sanctuaries  of  holy  feeling  and  exalted  hope. 

In  the  present  Lateral!  Museum  there  is  a  great  collection  of  these 
inscriptions  and  of  memorial  tablets,  wdiich  have  been  brought  from 
the  Catacombs,  with  the  rude  sculptured  bas-reliefs  in  which  these 
fathers  and  founders  of  the  Christian  Church  in  Europe  expressed 
their  faith,  and  fear.  As  I  w'alked  through  the  Lateral!  Museum  I 
copied  several  of  these  inscriptions.  Thus,  ‘‘  Felkitaa  lived  thirtu-tm 
years — she  died  in  peacey  On  the  one  side  there  was  a  dove,  and  on 
the  other  a  heart  transfixed  by  a  spear.  I  observed  one  which  seemed 
to  me  very  beautiful — a  little  doN’e,  with  an  olive  branch  in  its  moutli, 
and  beside  it  the  w’ords,  ‘‘  Basileia — in  pewe,  who  lived  eight  years-- 
two  daysj^  Glorious  memorials  these  of  the  faith,  the  zeal,  and 
fortitude  of  those  holy  men,  wdiose  spiritual  life,  in  its  vigorous  and 
noble  growth,  rent  the' foundations  of  Paganism,  and  spread  its  healing 
and  beauty  over  the  desolate  ruins.  Strange  to  say — no ;  it  is  not 
strange  to  say,  but  it  is  a  grave  difficulty  for  the  llomanist  to  explain, 
that  the  representations  on  the  sides  of  these  sarcophagi  portray 
many  scenes  from  Scripture  history,  but  the  majority  of  these  are 
representations  of  the  Fall ;  the  Flood ;  the  dove  bearing  an  olive 
branch  ;  the  story  of  Jonah,  or  the  raising  of  Lazarus ;  and  whereas 
in  one  of  them  Saint  Peter  is  represented,  receiving  the  keys,  in  at 
least  twenty^  he  is  either  denying  his  master,  or  is  signalized  by  the 
presence  of  the  w  arning  cock.  Moses  often  appears  smiting  the  rock; 
the  Good  Shepherd  watching  over  his  sheep ;  the  Magdalen  anointing 
the  feet  of  Jesus,  or  bathing  them  with  her  tears ;  but  I  saw  no 
similitude  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  no  nimbus  of  glory  traced  around  the 
heads  of  the  Apostles,  and  scarcely  a  symbol  or  a  hint  wdiich  could 
justify  the  innovations  and  man-w^orship  of  the  Papal  Church. 

It  seems  that  between  the  fourth  and  the  eighth  centuries,  tliese 
catacombs  were  the  resort  of  innumerable  visitors,  wlio  have  added 
their  memorials  to  those  of  tHe  martyrs ;  but  in  the  ninth  century, 
from  fear  of  the  Lombards,  the  popes  encouraged  the  removal  of  these 
relics  to  more  costlv  shrines,  and  the  tombs  were  ransacked,  and 
their  occupants  distributed  as  consecrating  elements  among  the 
various  churches  of  Italy.  A  passion  for  tomb-w’orsliip  swept  over 
the  whole  Koman  church ;  gilded  shrines  were  erected  w  herever  this 
superstition  was  likely  to  increase  the  sanctity  of  particular  spots. 
Holy  places  and  holy  things  have,  tliere  is  reason  to  fear,  often  been 
substituted  for  holy  lives,  and  eternal  truths. 
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Tlie  church  of  St.  Peter  itself  professes  to  be  a  tomb  erected  over 
the  supposed  remains  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  apostles.  The 
jjjiahtv  dome,  blazing  with  gold  and  precious  marbles,  appears  sus- 
pendell  over  the  crypt  in  which,  surrounded  by  one  hundred  and 
twenty  evcr-buniing  golden  lamps,  the  apostle  martyr  is  said  to 
g]eep;  and  the  sentence,  “Thou  art  Peter;  on  this  rock  I  will  build 
mv  church,  and  the  gates  of  Hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it,”  wrought 
in' blue  mosaic  on  a  golden  ground  in  letters  each  six  feet  in  length, 
forms  the  apparent  basement  of  the  dome.  Prom  every  part  of  the 
church  some  portion  of  that  sentence  can  be  read. 

Almost  all  the  principal  churches  in  Eome  derive  their  subordinate 
sanctity  from  the  presence  of  some  consecrated  relic,  the  mouldering 


fraoment  of  some  precious  bone.  A  curious  discourse  might  be 


delivered  on  these  relics  of  the  past,  many  of  them  deriving  their 
interest,  not  from  their  genuineness  or  authenticity,  but  from  their 
age-long  history.  Thus,  though  no  possible  reliance  can  be  placed 
in  the  story  of  the  Invention  of  the  Cross,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  that  piece  of  decayed  wood  which,  in  the  days 
of  Constantine  was  believed  to  be  the  true  cross,  is  treasured  in  the 
Basilica  of  St.  Peter ;  that  the  iron  crown  of  Mouza  is  constructed 
out  of  one  of  the  nails,  or  rather  contains  one  of  the  nails  that  was 
extracted  from  that  venerable  relic.  So  the  shrine  of  the  three  kings 
at  Cologne;  the  tomb  of  St.  Mark,  at  Venice;  of  St.  John,  at 
Ephesus  ;  of  St.  Irenaeus,  at  Lyons  ;  of  Aaron,  on  Mount  Hor  ;  that 
the  shrine  of  the  tooth  of  Buddha,  in  the  temple  of  Candy — have  each 
a  long  and  interesting  history  of  their  own,  altogether  distinct  from 
the  question  of  their  authenticity,  or  identity  with  that  which  they 
profess  to  be. 

Before  I  quit  the  subject  of  the  memorial  tombs  of  individuals,  I 
cannot  refrain  from  making  brief  allusions  to  two  other  specimens  of 
interment,  each  having  its  own  peculiarities,  both  of  which  I  happen 
to  have  visited.  One  is  the  grave  of  St.  Carlo  Borromeo,  beneath 
I  the  marble  temple  of  Milan.  This  venerated  and  popular  archbishop 
I  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  whom  Milan  owes,  among  other  things, 

I  the  completion  of  its  l)uomo,  was  virtually  mummified ;  he  was  then 
clothed  with  sumptuous  archiepiscopal  attire ;  the  mitre  was  placed 
foil  his  skinny  scalp ;  the  crosier  in  his  withered  gripe ;  a  splendid 
|ring  upon  his  shrivelled  fingers ;  and  the  whole  was  enclosed  in  a 
of  transparent  crystal.  Whosoever  will  now  pay  a  few  francs 
for  the  sight,  may  have  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  at  leisure  this 
’isgustiug  lesson  on  the  vanity  of  human  greatness.  In  contrast 
'  ’  I  may  mention  the  curious  practice  of  the  Capuchin  friars. 


this 


mo  boil  their  dead  in  some  strong  anti-septic,  bake  them  in  an  oven, 
ben  clothe  them  in-their  long  serge  go wiij'cbn fined  with  a  girdle  of 
‘ope,  and  having  hung  their  well-thumbed  rosary  on  the  withered 
ingers,  arrange  them  in  the  open  niches  of  a  subterranean  chapel.  In 
)ne  of  the  Capuchin  monasteries  in  IMalta  there  is  a  fine  collection  of 
bese  semi-cooked  individuals.  After  a  year  or  two  they  become 
enable  to  stand  as  they  were  at  first  placed  ;  then,  for  a  time,  they  are 
I’lspended,  and  finallv,  in  ghastly  submission,  they  are  doubled  toge- 
VOL.  I.  ‘  2  L 
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ther  and  laid  in  their  rags  to  moulder  into  dust.  Their  brethren 
successors  perambulate  these  ghastly  avenues,  show  the  visitor  tlie 
niches  which  they  expect  to  fill,  and  ask  one  another  how  father  So- 
and-so  is  going  on,  as  tliough  this  prolonged  and  visible  corruption 
were  a  species  of  life  and  work.  This  practice  is  strangely  charar. 
teristic  of  a  faith  which  has  clung  with  such  morbid  tenacity  to  dead 
men’s  bones,  and  deserted  living  men’s  souls,  which  often  makes 
more  of  the  ceremonies  under  which  a  man  dies  than  of  the  faith  and 
holiness  in  which  he  has  lived. 

The  tombs  of  Egypt  though  they  fail  to  give  us  much  definite  inform, 
ation  with  reference  to  the  individuals  who  were  deposited  within 
them,  are  replete  with  memorials  of  the  age  in  which  they  were 
excavated  and  adorned.  Along  the  whole  course  of  the  Nile,  from 
the  quarries  of  Massarah,  to  the  rock  temple  of  Aboo-simbel,  dajt 
spots  are  seen  at  intervals  in  the  sides  of  the  precipitous  cliffs,  or 
shelving  rocks,  which  rise  in  greater  or  less  proximity  to  the  river’s 
side.  As  a  general  rule,  those  w  hich  are  the  most  conspicuous  frem 
the  river  contain  nothing  of  great  interest,  and  many  of  the  most 
richly  decorated  caves  present  in  the  distance  no  token  of  their  trea¬ 
sures.  The  celebrated  tombs  of  Beni-Hassan  are  of  the  latter  class; 
they  consist  of  eighteen  excavations  on  the  ledge  of  rock.  Some  cf 
them  Avere  never  completed,  but  they  all  exhibit  more  finish  and  orca- 
ment  than  the  generality  of  tombs  in  their  neighbourhood.  Theroo& 
of  several  are  supported  by  fluted  columns  of  considerable  beauty, 
and  the  entrance  divided  by  others  of  a  different  form.  They  are  of 
very  great  age,  being  constructed  in  the  time  of  the  twelfth  dynastr 
of  Theban  kinjrs.  Their  interior  Av  ails  are  coA’ered  Avith  beautiful 


pictures  ranged  in  parallel  lines,  and  descriptive  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  their  builders  and  occupants.  We  see  here  how  tkey 
sowed  and  reaped,  and  gathered  into  barns ;  w  hat  kind  of  houses  they 
occupied ;  the  number  of  their  children,  servants,  and  cattle ;  the  food  j 
they  ate  ;  the  battles  they  fought ;  the  game  they  killed ;  the  music,  tlie 
dancing,  and  other  diversions  which  beguiled  their  leisure ;  and  we 
feel  as  if  we  knew  all  about  them,  and  we  realize  that  they  were  our 
brethren.  From  their  entrance  we  can  look  doAvn  on  the  grand 
river,  and  see  the  acres  gleaming  in  their  emerald  green,  still  unebangee 
perhaps  from  what  they  were  when  the  first  occupants  of  these  lomk 
lived  and  laboured  and  died  upon  them.  Many  of  the  Egyptian 
tombs  consist  of  a  series  of  chambers  opening  one  into  another,  aui 
it  often  happens  that  the  name  of  the  king,  in  Avhose  reign  their  firs 
occupier  Avas  conA^eyed  w  ith  solemn  pomp  to  these  secret  abodes,  has 
been  fortunately  preserved.  'In  others  Ave  find  the  record  of  some 
event  of  national,  or  great  local  interest,  which  must  haA^e  been  etl 
acted  at  the  time.  Thus  they  do  something  tow  ards  reA’ealing  tb<| 
history  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  the  life  of  the  individuals  Avhose 
mains  they  enclosed. 

Prodigious  care  w  as  taken  by  the  Egyptians  to  preserve  the  corp^  I 
of  their  friends  from  dissolution,  their  notion  being  that  so  long  -j 
the  body-  retained  its  apparent  indh  iduality,  the  spirit  was  also 
distinct  from  all  other  spirits.  Should  the  conservation  outlast  t; 
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^cle  of  changes  and  transmigrations,  the  once-favoured  relics  would 
receive  again  the  same  informing  spirit  and  a  blessed  immortality. 
Into  the  mouths,  and  under  the  arm -pits,  and  in  every  practicable 
space  of  the  resinous  limbs  they  inserted  images  of  the  gods, 
clianns,  or  representations  of  the  dead  man  in  the  form  of  a  divinity. 
Pots  of  wheat,  barley,  dhourra,  and  other  grain,  have  also  been  found 
in  the  tombs,  as  well  as  papyri  full  of  information  concerning  the 
ritual  for  the  dead,  or  some  fulsome  enumeration  of  the  virtues  of  the 
deceased.  It  is  strange  that  these  elaborate  attempts  to  fight  against 
death,  and  to  keep  profane  hands  from  even  touching  their  sacred  clay, 
have  created  the  fascination  which  has  induced  the  explorers  of  later 
a(Tes  to  rifle  and  to  scatter  them. 

^1  have  left  myself  little  space  to  dilate  upon  the  third  class  of  tombs 
to  which  reference  was  made, — those  which  I  have  ventured  to  call 
the  battle-ground,  where  superstition  has  fought  with  our  last  foe. 
Tliese  are  not  so  much  memorials  of  the  race,  or  age,  or  individuals, 
to  which  tliey  refer,  as  deliberate  and  defiant  contests  with  death  ; 
the  vain  but  resolute  attempt  to  bind  death  and  destruction  over  to  do 
the  behests  of  the  spirit. 

All  the  Egyptian  tombs,  or  at  least  every  Egyptian  mummy,  was  a 
declaration  of  the  faith  that  the  soul  had  become  absorbed  into  the 
Deity,  and  that  the  corpse  was  even  the  special  residence  of  the 
great  god  Osiris,  and  w  orthy  of  the  honour  due  to  himself.  Thus  ho¬ 
mage  was  perpetually  paid  to  the  manes,  and  at  the  grave  of  departed 
ancestors,  who  are  often  reckoned  among  the  gods.  The  mode  and 
place  of  burial  were  among  the  most  carefully  defined  and  deeply  signi- 
j  ticant  portion  of  their  religious  creed.  Every  great  man  must  have  been 
busy  all  his  life  in  the  excavation  and  garniture  of  his  tomb.  He 
tliougbt  well  not  only  to  carve  and  paint  with  elaborate  finish  the 
record  of  his  life,  and  the  social  and  industrial  condition  of  the  age 
in  which  ho  lived,  on  the  walls  of  these  vast  sepulchres,  but  to  take 
the  most  elaborate  means  to  conceal  the  sarcophagus  from  discovery. 

The  number  of  hands  that  must  have  been  employed  in  strictly 
funereal  work,  from  the  gravedigger  to  the  Royal  Academician  of 
Pharaoh  must  have  been  inconceivably  great.  Still  it  is  very  curious, 
03  far  as  I  was  able  to  observe,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  tombs 
of  the  kings,  there  were  no  records  of  any  mystic  or  funeral  rites,  of 
mu'deep  religious  faith,  on  the  walls  of  their  tombs.  There  were  the 
houses  and  gardens,  the  pleasures  and  professions,  the  diseases  and 
fortunes,  of  these  old  Egyptian  gentlemen,  but  no  hint  of  the  feeling 
in  which  tliey  drew  near  to  the  house  appointed  for  all  living.  Our 
inain  information  is  derived  from  the  papyri,  the  various  accompani¬ 
ments  of  the  mummied  corpse  itself,  and  from  the  tombs  of  the 
hliigs.  ....  -  — -  -  — ■  ■■  ' 

But  Oriental  minds  were  afflicted,  for  ages,  wdth  the  crushing  su- 
erstition  that  a  special  manifestation  of  the  deity  was  granted  to 
hem  in  the  person  of  their  kings.  The  divine  right  of  kings  was  a 

Ir-emendous  fact  in  the  kingdoms  of  Babylon,  and  Persia,  and  Egypt, 
luring  their  lifetimes,  the  sovereigns  of  these  countries  received  idola- 
rous  homage.  Every  word  that  fell  from  their  lips  was  supposed  to  be  a 
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Divine  utterance,  and  worthy  of  most  scrupulous  attention.  Fortv  se. 
cretaries  waited  round  the  person  of  the  Persian  monarch  to  catch  hij 
lightest  word,  and  record  it  on  tablets  of  brass  or  of  marble,  gig 
wishes  w’ere  irrevocable  edicts.  His  service  w  as  considered  to  be  a 
religious  worship.  And  when  he  died,  he  w^as  laid  in  gorgeous  pomp 
amid  the  solemn  streets  of  Persepolis,  and  was  supposed  thence  to 
rule  over  the  whole  Persian  people.  And  what  Persepolis  became 
for  ages  to  the  Persians,  the  tombs  of  the  Theban  kings  and  the 
Pyramids  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  must  have  been  to  the  Egyptian 
people. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  convey  to  one  who  has  had  little  experi. 
once  in  such  tilings,  any  conception  of  those  tombs  of  the  kings  in 
the  valley  of  Sheikh  el  Gononou. 

Oh  !  the  awful  silence,  the  solemn  grandeur,  of  this  strange  necro¬ 
polis.  It  never  could  have  appeared  very  different  from  what  it  does 
now,  not  even  when  the  great  kings  themselves  came  hither  to  view 
the  progress  of  their  tombs.  I  thought  the  guide  must  have  been 
cheating  me  the  first  time  I  ascended  this  gorge,  when  I  saw  Lim 
suddenly  rein  up  his  horse,  and  declare  that  we  had  reached  the 
tomb  of  Hameses  VII.  There  was  a  narrow  opening  in  the  roeb, 
which  we  now*  proceeded  to  enter  with  lighted  candles.  The 
first  thing  that  struck  us  was  a  portrait  of  the  king,  possessing  con 
siderable  individuality  in  its  mode  of  representation.  The  tomb 
surrounded  by  none  of  the  signs  of  royal  pleasure  or  diversion,  but 
by  groups  of  gods  wdth  many  inexplicable  symbols  of  worship  or 
reverence.  The  descent  w  as  rapid  into  successive  chambers  all  hollowed 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  every  square  inch  of  the  face  of  the  wail! 
covered  w  ith  symbolical  hieroglyphical  signs.  There  was  a  long  proccy 
sion  represented  in  rich  colouring,  of  sacred  boats  or  arks,  carrying  dif¬ 
ferent  symbols.  In  one  of  them  I  saw  a  crocodile  with  a  human  bead 
cropping  out  of  his  back.  There  w’ere  boats  which  terminated  both  at 
bow'  and  stern  in  serpents’  heads.  In  the  chamber  where  the  sar¬ 
cophagus  of  tliis  prince  was  laid,  there  is  a  representation  of 
llarpocrates  sitting  on  a  winged  globe,  in  a  position  in  which  it  wai 
implied  tliat  the  spirit  of  the  departed  king  having  become  a  little 
child,  the  child  of  the  god  w’as  now  triumphing  over  death.  And  most 
thrilling  it  was  to  find  here  in  the  heart  of  the  earth,  amid  many 
grotesque  conceits  and  dire  superstitions,  such  proofs  of  the  belief  d 
man  in  immortality, — of  the  faith  of  men  some  thirty  centuries  age 
in  Life  out  of  and  Life  after  death. 

Diodorus  Siculus  declares  that  there  were  forty-seven  of  these  roj 
tombs  known  in  his  day  to  the  Egyptian  priests,  only  seventeen 
which  w  ere  discoverable  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Lagus.  Of  th 
ten  or  twelve  only  are  now  know  n. 

The  most  celebrated  is  that  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Belzoni’s  tom 
and  is  the  resting  place  of  Setei-Men-ephthah — the  father  of  Ranie 
The  staircase,  which  appears  at  the  very  mouth  of  the  cavern, 
quite  as  uninviting  as  travellers  describe,  but  we  did  not  hesitate,  a* 
it  seemed  like  going  down  into  some  veritable  Hades.  All  the 
theon  of  Egypt  gleams  ghastly  in  our  tapers’  light  on  the  sides  oft 
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nit.  The  first  large  chamber  at  which  we  arrive  is  desolate,  and  has 
an  unfinished  appearance,  and  in  some  smaller  rooms  or  subterranean 
chapclries  which  open  out  of  it,  and  which  give  the  appearance  of 
the  continuation  of  the  line  of  the  tomb, —  there  are  some 
carious  unfinished  paintings,  being  many  heads  left  as  mere  disks  to  be 
filled  in  on  a  subsequent  occasion.  It  would  seem  that  the  draughts* 
man  must  have  been  followed  by  pupils,  or  conventional  colourists,  who 
filled  in  these  disks,  because  in  one  face,  if  not  in  more,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  head  draughtsman  had  come  a  second  time  and 
corrected  the  work  of  the  subordinate.  The  whole  tomb  is  three 
hundred  and  nine  feet  in  length,  and  contains  fourteen  diflferent 
chambers. 

Tliere  is  much  fearful  conflict  w  ith  the  spirit  of  evil,  and  all  the 
drear  mysteries  of  this  strange  complicated  theology  revealing  itself. 
AVe  came  to  chamber  after  chamber  where  all  the  abominable  things 
of  Egyptian  w’orship  were  represented — all  the  stumbling-blocks  oi‘ 
iniquity.  What  the  interminable  processions,  tlie  endless  coils  of 
writhing  serpents,  the  innumerable  conjunctions  of  animal  or  human 
form  could  mean, — w  hat  trees  growing  in  boats,  serpents  with  human 
heads,  and  head-pieces  hobbling  on  their  ends  wducli  were  elongated 
into  tiny  feet,  could  possibly  mean, — we  are  at  great  loss  to  conjecture. 
We  know  the  names  and  general  attributes  of  these  divisions  of  their 
Pantheistic  worship,  a  little  of  the  law  by  which  these  deities  appear 
under  different  names  and  symbolism,  but  we  soon  pause  in  our  inter¬ 
pretation. 

Here,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  pyramids  of  Low'er  Egypt,  the  reve¬ 
rend  Egyptians  laid  the  deified  corpses  of  their  kings,  and  strove 
I  vainly  to  contend  with  the  curse  and  shame  and  misery  of  death. 

There  was,  perhaps,  in  this  transformation  of  the  tomb  into  the 
throne  and  palace  of  a  god,  some  vague  hint  and  unconscious  pro¬ 
phecy  of  the  work  of  the  true  King  of  Men,  of  tlie  life  that  has  sprung 
outof  his  death,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  cross  is  the  seat  of  his  glory, 
and  the  grand  symbol  of  his  power. 


VII. 


PLAGIAEISMS  AND  LITERARY  COINCIDENCES. 

Mr.  De  Quince-y,  in  a  recent  publication,  has  called  attention  to 
the  notorious  and  extensive  plagiarisnas  of  .Coleridge ;  and  Professor 
Perrier,  some  years  ago," did  the  same  in  Black w’ood’s  Magazine  in  a 
I  paper  which  Sir  William  Hamilton  has  pronounced  “  remarkable 
I  for  the  sagacity  which  tracks,  through  the  Here}  nian  brakes  of 
philosophy  and  poetry,  the  footsteps  of  the  literary  reaver.”*  The 
[same  WTiter  adds  that  “Coleridge’s  systematic  plagiarism  is. 


*  Edition  of  Reid’s  Works,  p.  890. 
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perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  on  record.”  It  is  so  not  only  oa 
aoconnt  of  the  exterU  to  which  it  was  carried — whole  treatises  Uinj 
appropriated  by  him  no  less  than  single  sentences  and  expressionji-- 
but  quite  as  much  on  account  of  the  mtive  poioers  and  proper  remxf^ 
of  the  man  who  thus  unceremoniously  made  free  with  the  propcny 
of  others;  and  most  of  all,  perhaps,  on  account  of  the  mte 
unconsciousness  under  which  he  seems  to  have  laboured  that  he 
drawn  upon  any  stores  but  his  own  for  what  ho  has  put  do^v^l  ij 
his  books.  Unless  we  would  class  him  with  the  most  unprincipled 
of  liars,  we  must  believe  that  when  ho  formally  asserted  his  rigb 
of  property  in  what  he  took  from  Kant  and  Schelling,  he  must  have 
been  labouring  under  some  extraordinary  hallucination,  or  been  tlie 
victim  of  some  unparalleled  lapse  of  memory.  It  is  probable  that 
the  unhappy  habit  of  oi)ium*eating,  to  which  he  was  addicted  a; 
the  time  ho  made  the  most,  and  the  most  flagrant,  of  these  depreda¬ 
tions,  may  have  had  chiefly  to  do  with  the  production  of  so  strange 
a  state  of  mental  confusion.  This  habit  undoubtedly  injured 
Coleridge’s  perceptions  on  other  points  besides  the  distinction 
between  nieiun  and  tuiim  in  matters  of  philosophy  and  poetry;  and 
it  may  bo  suggested  as  a  probable  explanation  of  his  conduct  in 
the  case  before  us  that,  having  translated  the  passages  in  question 
from  the  German  philosophers  for  some  other  pui-pose,  he  at  a  later  | 
period  took  bond  fide  the  papers  containing  them  for  compositionj 
of  his  own,  and  used  them  accordingly. 

AVhat  wo  suspect  Coleridge  thus  to  have  done  on  a  scale  o! 
unparalleled  magnitude,  veiy  few  writers  have  escaped  doing  inj 
measure.  Unconscious,  and  therefore  unintentional,  plagiarism  ii 
what  all  men  who  read  and  admire  other  men’s  writings  may  Terr 
readily  be  betrayed  into.  Choice  epithets,  felicitous  phrase^, 
striking  or  beautiful  thouglits  may  establish  themselves  in  tlk 
mind  of  the  reader,  and  linger  there,  whilst  the  recollection  of  tie 
source  whence  they  were  originally  derived  may  have  entirelj 
faded  from  the  memory.  Nay,  it  will  often  happen  that  no  conscioui 
sense  of  the  sentiment  or  expression  may  be  present  to  the  m:!. 
until  some  train  of  thought  or  link  of  association  calls  it  up,  a: 
then  it  seems  to  issue  so  entirely  from  the  mind’s  own  workiii.' 
that  it  is  welcomed  by  the  writer  as  part  of  his  genuine  a 
legitimate  intellectual  offering. 

On  this  principle  may  bo  accounted  for,  wo  believe,  many 
Milton’s  borrowings  from  the  classic  writers  of  antiquity.  31ilt :  | 
indeed,  often  plunders  right  royally;  as  one  who  had  ftir 
conquered  a  province,  he  helps  himself  without  scruple  or 
cealment  to  whatever  of  its  products  pleases  his  taste  or  suits  b 
purpose.  AVe  suspect  he  would  not  have  scrupled  to  say,  “  Asp  i 
ut  exuvias,  veterumquo  insignia  nobis  Aptemus.”  But  in  iiiai) 
instances,  we  believe,  he  was  himself  unconscious  of  the  extent  ^ 
which  he  was  making  free  with  the  property  of  those  who  had  g 
before  him.  His  mind  was  so  richly  imbued  with  classical  literati  'j 
and  he  had  so  much  accustomed  himself  to  think  and  speak 
the  great  masters  of  ancient  thought,  that  ho  could  hardly  miss  ol: 
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times  confounding  their  ideas  and  words  with  his  own,  and  using 
as  his  own  what  he  had  really,  in  tlie  first  instance,  derived  from 
them,  f  his  might  be  largely  illustrated  from  the  phraseology  of 
Milton,  especially  his  epithets,  many  of  which,  if  not  borrow  ed  or 
imitated  from  the  ancients,  were  in  all  probability  unconsciously 
{.iiir^^estcd  by  them.  AVe  prefer,  however,  taking  an  illustration  or 
tivo^  from  passages  where  the  coincidence  lies  in  the  sentiment 
fully  more  than  in  the  language.  Thus  he  introduces  Adam  after 
his  fidl  as  accusing  death  “  of  tardy  execution,’'  and  exclaiming— 

“  Why  comes  not  death 
,  .  .  With  one  thrice  acceptable  stroke 
To  end  me  ?  .  •  .  But  death  comes  not  at  call.”* 

With  this  w^e  may  compare  the  following  passage  from  an  author 
^vhom  Milton  had  carefully  studied — 

“  O  death,  death,  why  continually  called 
Thus  day  by  day,  cah’st  thou  not  come  at  length.”f 

In  the  Hymn  of  Praise  ascribed  to  our  first  parents,  in  the  5th  book 
of  the  Paradise  Lost,  the  planets  are  spoken  of  as — 

“  wandering  fires  tliat  move 
In  mystic  dance,  not  without  song.” — 1.  177. 

So  Bacchus  is  addressed  by  the  chorus  in  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles 

MIS — 

“  Leader  of  the  fire-breathing  stars, 

Overseer  of  the  nocturnal  chants.^” 

i 

(And  Manetho  in  his  Apotelesmatica  speaks  of  the — 

‘‘  Dance  of  the  heavenly  stars.” 

pH  the  2nd  book  Belial  says  to  his  compeer — 

“  Since  our  present  lot  appears 
For  happy  though  but  ill,  for  ill  not  worst.” — 1.  223. 

iTliIs  is  almost  literally  rendered  from  a  passage  in  Theoguis, 
Verse  509 — 

“If  any  shall  ask  of  my  life,  thus  say. 

For  well  but  badly,  for  badly  pretty  well.” 

Ino  more  instance  must  suffice  for  Milton.  In  the  Gth  book  of 
^aradiso  Lost  the  march  of  the  angelic  hosts  is  thus  described — 


*  Par.  Lost,  b.  x.  1.  854. 

f  TMt  ad  xetXovfttios 

ovru  xar  ov  fiokuv  '^ort ; 

Sophocles  Phihct.y  796. 
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“  On  they  move, 

Indissolubly  firm ;  nor  obvious  hill, 

Nor  straitening  vale,  nor  wood,  nor  stream,  divides 
Their  perfect  ranks  ;  for  high  above  the  ground 
Their  march  was,  and  the  passive  air  upbore 
Their  nimble  tread/’ — 1.  68-73. 

So  in  tho  Hymn  to  Ceres  the  horses  in  the  chariot  of  Persephone- 

“  Flew  not  unwillingly, 

And  quickly  travelled  the  long  path  ;  nor  sea 
Nor  river  stream,  nor  grassy  dales,  nor  hills 
Could  stay  the  course  of  the  immortal  steeds. 

For  high  above  all  these,  they  nimbly  rushed, 

Cleaving  the  depths  of  air.”* 

The  similarity  here  is  very  striking,  and  it  may  be  put  down  either 
to  a  direct  imitation  on  the  part  of  Milton  or  to  a  casual  coincidence 
between  him  and  the  ancient  poet;  though  the  probability,  we 
think,  is  that  it  was  neither ;  but  that  this  passage  in  the  Hymn  to 
Ceres  had,  with  the  elective  affinity  of  genius,  long  before  been 
incorporated  by  Stilton  with  his  own  mental  substance,  and  was 
unconsciously  reproduced  by  him  when  an  analogous  theme  sought 
fit  utterance  from  his  pen. 

Before  passing  from  Milton  wo  may  adduce  a  coincidence  between 
him  and  Shakspeare  which  is  somewhat  noticeable  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  the  unconscious  reproduction  of  ideas  and 
expressions.  Milton  says  (Paradise  Lost,  v.  197) — 

“  Ye  birds, 

That,  singing,  up  to  heaven-gate  ascend. 

Bear  on  your  wings  and  in  your  notes  his  praise.” 

This  will  at  once  recall  to  the  reader  Shakspeare’s  well-known 
lines  in  Cymbeline — 

“  Hark,  hark !  the  lark  at  heaven’s  gate  sings,”  &c., 
or  tho  still  closer  parallel  in  the  29th  of  his  sonnets, 

**  Like  as  the  lark  at  break  of  day  arising 
From  sullen  earth  sings  hymns  at  heaven’s  gate.” 

We  know  from  Milton’s  own  testimony  that  he  was  a  profound 
admirer  of  Shakspeare,  and  that  he  regarded  that.  “  great  heir  of 
fame”  as  having  so  impressed  his  own  “Delphic  lines”  on  the 
minds  of  his  readers  that  he  needed  no  other  monument  than  tlia‘ 
he 'already  had  in  their  “  wonder  and  astonishment” — 

And  so  sepulchred,  in  such  pomp  do’st  lie. 

That  kings  for  such  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die.”t 

We  may  well  suppose,  therefore,  that  Milton’s  own  genius  wai 


*  rit  &C. — 1.  379-84, 

t  Epitaph  on  the  admirable  dramatic  poet,  W.  Shakspeare,  in  Milton’s  Works. 
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jpeply  imbued  with  influences  borrowed  from  that  of  Shakspeare, 
nd  that  phrases  and  images,  &c.,  used  by  the  latter  would  cleave 
almost  instinctively  to  the  mind  of  the  former.  A  picture  so  sweetly 
TKietic  as  that  of  the  lark  singing  at  heaven’s  gate  would  at  once 
^ize  hold  of  the  imagination  of  the  younger  poet,  and  remain  there 
as  part  of  himself,  to  come  forth  as  his  own  when  occasion  demanded, 
xt^iih  utter  unconsciousness  on  his  part  that  it  was  borrowed.  Two 
other  instances  occur  to  us  in  which  3lilton  has  followed  Shakspeare, 
perhaps  unwittingly.  The  one  is  the  well  known  line  in  Lycidas, 

‘  Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise,”  where  the 
expression  “clear  spirit”  is  one  which  occurs  also  in  Othello — 
“Something,  sure,  of  state  hath  puddled  his  clear  spirit.”  The 
other  is  from  the  Arcades,  where  the  Genius  says,  “1  see  bright 
honour  sparkle  through  your  eyes,”  which  closely  resembles  what 
Helena  says  to  Lafeu  in  AlVs  well  that  ends  well,  “  The  honour,  sir, 
that  flames  in  your  fair  ey’es.”  This  latter,  however,  is  perhaps 
rather  an  accidental  coincidence  than  a  jdagiarism. 

We  shall  now  give  a  few  instances  from  some  of  our  more  recent 
poets,  where  the  author  has  undoubtedly  followed  very  closely  some 
previous  writer,  but  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  we  shall 
not  in  every  case  pretend  to  say. 

Few  lines  are  more  frequently  quoted  than  the  following  of 
I  Campbell’s, 


‘‘  Like  angels'  visits,  few  and  far  between.' 


I  In  Blair’s  Grace,  however,  we  have  the  same  idea, 


“  Its  visits, 

Like  those  of  angels,  short  and  far  between.' 


•  hlair  has  the  advantage  here,  not  only  of  priority,  but  of  greater 
I  correctness.  Campbell’s  expression  is  tautological,  “  few  ”  and  “  far 
j  ktween  ”  being  virtually  the  same  thing.*  But  an  earlier  writer 
Ulmii  Blair  had  hit  upon  the  same  simile.  John  Norris,  the  Plato- 
liiit,  in  speaking  of  earthly  enjoyments,  says : 


“  But  those  which  soonest  take  their  flight 
Are  the  most  exquisite  and  strong. 

Like  angels'  visits,  short  and  bright."! 


e  incline  to  think  this  the  most  poetical  of  the  three. 


■  Another  favourite  line  of  Campbell’s  is  the  following,  from 
I  cUeTs  Warning, 


1“  And  coming  events  cast  their  sh^ows  before." 

A  similar  idea  occurs  in  Schiller’s  Wallenstein,  in  a  passage  which 
s  been  very  faithfully  rendered  by  Coleridge  thus. 


Works. 


Comp.  Ilazlitt's  Lectures  on  the  English  Poets,  p.  297. 
t  A  collection  of  Miscellanies,  .consisting  of  Poems,  Essays,  Discourses,  and 
Matures,  occasionally  written  by  John  Norris,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Newton  St.  Loe, 
►i'ersetshire,  2nd  edit.,  Lond,  1692,  p.  18. 
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PLAGIARISMS  AND  LITERARY  COINCIDENCES. 


**  As  the  sun. 

Ere  it  is  risen,  sometimes  paiuts  its  image 
In  the  atmosphere,  so  often  do  the  spirits 
Of  great  events  stride  on  before  the  events.’* 

Act  V.  Scene  1.  (in  the  orig.  Sc.  3.) 

Tlie  English  poet  has  here  the  advantage  both  in  the  conceptir^ 
and  in  the  expression ;  and  the  difference  of  idea  is  such  tliatth 
resemblance  between  the  two  passages  must  bo  put  down  rather  to 
accident  than  to  derivation.  It  is  different,  however,  in  the  follow, 
ing  case,  where  the  plagiarism  is  manifest.  In  the  ValedKioi^ 
tStanzas  to  Kemble^  Campbell  says^ 

“  And  Painting,  mute  and  motionless. 

Steals  but  a  glance  of  Time.” 

Wliat  is  hero  applied  to  painting,  Milton  has  said  of  tapestry  in  lijj 
Eiconoclastes  : — “  To  bo  blasted,  to  be  struck  as  mute  and  motioiilea 
as  a  parliament  of  tapestry  in  the  hangings.’** 

The  following  also,  we  fear,  must  bo  put  down  to  the  score  o{ 
Campbell’s  literary  pilferings : — 

“  When  o’er  the  green  undeluged  earth 
■  Heaven’s  covenant  thou  didst  shine, 

How  came  the  u:orkVs  gray  fathers  forth 
Toicatch  the  sacred  sign.”} 

This  is  taken  from  Henry  Vaughan  :  — 

‘‘  How  bright  wert  thou,  when  Shem’s  admiring  eye 
Thy  burning  flaming  arch  did  first  descry  ! 

When  Zerah,  Nahor,  Haran,  Abram,  Lot, 

The  youthful  world’s  gray  fathers,  in  one  knot 
Did  with  intentive  looks,  watch  every  hour 
For  thy  new  light.” 

Wo  turn  now  to  another  of  our  recent  poets. 

Moore  begins  one  of  his  Irish  Melodies  thus — 

“Rich  and  rare  were  the  gems  she  wore.” 

This  may  have  been  suggested  by  Shakspearo’s — 

“  Nothing  of  him]  that  doth  fade 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea  change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange.” 

But  a  much  closer  parallel  is  in  the  following  lines  from  an  aria 
Metasta^io : — 

•  “  Di  ricche  gemme  e  rare 

L’lndico  mare  abonda,” 

In  one  of  his  Sacred  Melodies,  Moore  has  an  exquisitely  beaut' 
imago,  illustrative  of  a  pious  heart’s  reliance  on  God  : — 


*  Prose  Works,  Vol.  I.  p,  48.  Bohn’s  Edit, 
t  Ode  to  the  Rainbow. 
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“  As  still  to  the  star  of  its  worship,  though  clouded, 

The  needle  points  faithfully  o’er  the  dim  sea, 
t  So  dark  as  I  roam,  in  this  wintry  world  shrouded. 

The  hope  of  my  spirit  turns  trembling  to  thee.” 

jt  may  surprise  our  readers  to  learn  that  this  is  taken,  idea  and 
word,  a  writer  w^ho,  however  famous  as  a  theologian,  is  hut 
little  known  as  a  poet,  Kichard  Baxter.  In  one  of  his  poems  ho 
4Lus  writes : 

**  As  the  touched  needle  pointeth  toward  the  pole, 

Thus  unto  Thee  inclines  the  holy  soul ; 

It  trembleth  and  is  restless  till  it  come 
Unto  thy  bosom,  where  it  is  at  home.” 

}Iere  not  only  the  comparison  itself,  as  a  whole,  but  its  finest  and 
liost  poetical  point,  the  tremhling  of  the  soul,  draavn  by  a  powerful 
luraction  to  its]  true  centre,  and  yet  not  unsolicited  by  antagonist 
fluences,  is  borrowed  by  the  poet  from  the  divine.  What  a 
range  conjunction !  the  severe,  unworldly,  high-souled  polemic  and 
ufessor,  lending  a  touch  of  poetry  to  the  gay,  frisking,  sensual, 
uacreon  of  modem  London  society :  unless,  indeed,  both  were  in- 
3t  bted  to  an  earlier  poet,  Philip  Quarles,  who  thus  utters  the  same 
gea:— 

[  “  Even  as  the  needle,  that  directs  the  hour, 

I  Touched  with  the  loadstone,  by  the  secret  power 

[  -  Of  hidden  nature,  points  upon  the  pole  ; 

I  Even  so  the  wavering  powers  of  my  soul, 

I  Touched  by  the  virtue  of  thy  Spirit,  flee 

From  what  is  earth,  and  point  alone  to  Thee.” 

tl  e  resemblance,  however,  is  closer  between  Baxter  and  Moore, 
Si  111  between  cither  and  Quarles. 

:  In  a  case  like  this  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  resist  the  conviction 
id  a  real  plagiarism  has  been  pei’petrated.  But  what  shall  wo 
tfi  ike  of  such  coincidences  as  the  following  ? 

In  the  Poggiana  (t.  ii.  p.  184.  Amst.  1720)  occurs  the  following 
inecdote  of  the  Emperor  Sigismund.  “  This  prince,  having  en¬ 
abled  a  man  of  learning,  the  latter,  instead  of  placing  himself,  as 
lliiiierly,  among  the  doctors,  ranked  himself  with  the  nobles. 
‘What  a  fool  he  is!’  said  the  Emperor,  ‘I  can  make  a  thousand 
noblemen  every  day,  but  in  a  thousand  years  I  could  not  make  one 
tetined  man.’  ”  Now  it  is  as  certain  as  any  negative  can  well  be, 
pat  Kobert  Bums  had  never  read  any  of  the  writings,  in  extenso  or 
p  extract,  of  Poggio  Bracciolini ;  and  yet  see  how  faithfully,  in 
m  vigorous  style,  he  reproduces  the  Emperor’s  bon-mot ! — 

I  “A  prince  can  mak*  a  belted  knight, 

j  ;  *  A  marquess,  duke,  and  a*  that ; 

Rut  an  honest  man’s  aboon  his  might, 

Gude  faith,  he  mauna  fa’  that.  • 

Fora*  that,  and  a’  that 

The  dignities  and  a’  that ; 

The  pith  o*  sense,  the  pride  o’  worth 
Are  higher  ranks  than  a’  that.” 

p.  Tennyson  has  expressed  a  thought*  almost  the  same  as  this  in 
m  following  lines. 
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“  Howe’er  it  be,  it  seems  to  me 
’Tis  only  noble  to  be  good, 

Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets 
And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood ;  ” 

though  we  cannot  but  feel  that  this  sounds  somewhat  tame  after  tli 
vigorous  rush  of  the  peasant  bard’s  lines. 

We  may  here  notice  another  instance  in  which  the  Laureate  h 
approached  very  closely  to  an  older  poet.  In  the  following 
lines — 

.  .  I^eauty,  Truth,  and  Knowledge  are  three  sisters 
That  doat  upon  each  other,  friends  to  man, 

Living  together  under  the  same  roof, 

And  never  can  be  sunder’d  without  tears.”* 

We  are  somewhat  more  than  reminded  of  the  still  finer  lines  cfj 
Akenside  : — 

At  first  w'as  Beauty  sent  from  heaven. 

The  lovely  ministress  of  Truth  and  Good 
In  this  wide  world  ;  for  Truth  and  Good  are  one, 

And  Beauty  dwells  in  them,  and  they  in  her 
With  like  participation.  Wherefore  then, 

O  sons  of  men !  would  ye  dissolve  the  tie  ?”t 

In  the  Greek  Anthology  there  is  a  pretty  little  poem  by  an  m 
nymous  writer,  beginning  eld  avefxog  yivofirjv,  of  which  the  follovii^ 
is  a  translation : — 

“  Oh !  that  I  were  some  gentle  air 

That,  when  the  heats  of  summer  glow. 

And  lay  thy  panting  bosom  bare, 

I  might  upon  that  bosom  blow  ! 

Oh !  that  I  were  yon  blushing  flower — 

Which  even  now  thy  hands  have  press’d —  .  •’ 

To  live,  though  but  for  one  short  hour. 

Upon  theelysium  of  thy  breast  !”t 

I 

This  is  immensely  prettier  than  old  Anacreon’s  wish  that  ho  were 
mirror,- that  his  mistress  might  always  gaze  on  him,  and  a  coat  tU 
she  might  always  wear  him,  &c.,  &c.§  Petrarch  in  one  of  his  d 
nets  comes  close  upon  the  elegance  and  sweetness  of  the  epigram  L 
the  Anthology^,  where  he  invokes  “  the  breeze  that  flutters  rom 
the  golden  locks  of  his  mistress,  and  moves  them  and  is  moved  b 
them,”  and  exclaims,  “  0  fortunate  breeze !  why  cannot  I  chai 
courses  with  thee  ?  ”  Shakspeare  has  struck  the  same  note  in  j 
higher  key  in  his  well-known  song, 

“  On  a  day,  (alack  the  day !) 

Love,  whose  month  was  ever  May, 


♦  Prologue  to  the  Palace  of  Art. 
t  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  B.  I.  1.  432-437. 

X  Collections  from  the  Greek  Anthology, &c.,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Blands 
others,  p.  14. 

§  See  his  20th  ode,  ed.  Brunck,  or  his  22ud,  as  translated  by  Moore.  Moore- 
also  given  a  translation  of  the  epigram  from  the  Anthology  in  his  notes. 
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!•  Spied  a  blossom  passing  fair 

I  Playing  in  the  canton  air ; 

Through  the  velvet  leaves  the  wind 

^  i  All  unseen  *gan  passage  find, 

[;  L  That  the  lover,  sick  to  death, 

I I  Wished  himself  the  heaven’s  breath. 

f  :  Air,  quoth  he,  thy  cheeks  may  blow  ; 

•  ]  Air,  would  that  I  might  triumph  so !  ” 

f ;  Hut  of  all  who  have  touched  this  string  none  has  brought  such 
f  =  sweet  music  from  it  as  one  of  the  old  Scotch  bards,  whose  name  has 
jiiot  come  down  to  us,  though  his  verses  are  in  everyone’s  mouth - 

[  j  “  0  gin  my  love  were  yon  red  rose 

]  That  grows  upon  the  castle  wa’, 

[  i  And  I  mysel*  a  arap  o’  dew 

[4  Into  its.bonnie  breast  to  fa’ ! 

Oh!  there  beyond  expression  blest. 

I’d  feast  on  beauty  a*  the  night ; 

Seal’d  on  its  silk-soft  faulds  to  rest 
Till  fley’d  awa’  by  Phoebus’  light.” 


In  the  biographical  sketches,  illustrative  of  Kay’s  Edinburgh 
iportraits,  the  following  anecdote  is  related  (Yol.  I.  p.  30.  4to.  cd.) 
f  jof  the  facetious  Dr.  Webster.  “  He  was  particularly  fond  of  claret. 
!A  friend  on  whom  he  called  one  day,  and  who  was  aware  of  his  pre¬ 
dilection  for  this  liquor,  said  he  would  give  him  a  treat,  adding  that 
lie  had  a  bottle  of  claret  upwards  of  forty  years  old.  The  bottle  ac- 
frordingly  was  produced  but  proved  to  be'^only  a  pint  bottle.  ‘  Dear 
rue,’  said  the  disappointed  Doctor,  taking  it  up  in  his  hand,  ‘  but 
It’s  unco  [very^  little  o’  its  age.’  ” 

1i^  This  story  sits  well  on  the  party  of  whom  it  is  told,  and  the  wit 
looks  as  if  it  were  original.  But  Horace  Walpole  in  his  recently 
published  correspondence  with  jNIason,  tells  the  very  same  joke  of 
f oote,  in  reference  to  a  bottle  of  Tokay ;  and  Mr.  Forster,  in  his 
Ji?say  on  Foote,  has  repeated  it  as  emanating  from  him*  .  It  may 
I'Ossibly  have  been  told  of  many  besides,  for  it  is  older  by  many  cen- 
^tiries  than  either  Webster  or  Foote.  The  real  author  of  it,  so  far  as 
l  be  ascertained,  is  the  great  Boman  orator  and  philosopher,  Cicero. 
Bn  a  chapter  of  his  Saturnalia^  entitled,  “  De  jocis  M.  Tullii  Ciceronis,” 
placrobius  relates  that  “  M.  Cicero  cum  apud  Damasippum  coenaret, 
p  ille  mediocri  vino  posito  diceret,  ‘  Bibitc  Falenium  hoc,  annorum 
piiadmginta  est : — ‘  Bene,’  inquit,  *  aetatem  fert.’f” 

I  In  the  Percy  anecdotes  of  Eloquence  there  is  a  story  of  a  North 
|American  Indian  who,  on  a  visit  to  AVashington,  was  seen  to  be 
greatly  interested  in  watching  the  debates  in  Congress,  though  he 
I  Sid  not  understand  a  word  of  the  language  in  which  they  were  con- 
}  ducted ;  on  being  asked  what  it  was  that  so  interested  him,  he  replied 
I  fiiat  he  liked  to  see  which  party’  was  victorious.  But  how  do  you 

[I  _  _ '  "  _ 

I  *  “Dining  when  in  Paris  with  Lord  Stormont,  that  thrifty  Scotch  peer,  then 
|tuibassador,  as  usual  produced  his  wine  in  the  smallest  of  decanters,  and  dispensed 
gt  in  the  smallest  of  glasses,  enlarging  all  the  time  on  its  exquisite  growth  and 
» ■  ornaous  age.  ‘  It  is  very  little  of  its  age,’  said  Foote,  holding  up  his  diminutive 
fliuss.”  Historical  and  Biographical  Essays,  Vol.  II.  p.  300. 
f:  t  Saturnal,  Bk.  II.  ch.  3. 
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discover  that?  was  asked  in  turn,  “  I  see,”  said  he  in  reply, » i  I 
has  lost  by  seeing  who  gets  first  angry.’*  This  tells  well ;  bat,  na 
luckily  for  the  reputation  of  the  sagacious  savage,  the  same  story 
was  told,  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  by  Leibnitz,  of  a  cobbler 
at  Leyden,  who  used  punctually  to  attend  the  disputations  in  the 
rjniversity,  though  utterly  ignorant  of  Latin,  in  which  langnago 
they  were  conducted.  AVhen  asked  how  ho  discovered  which  side 
had  the  worst,  he  replied,  “When  I  see  from  the  looks  of  one  that 
ho  is  vexed  and  angry,  I  conclude  from  that  that  he  has  lost  hb 
footing.”  * 

But  we  must  desist.  We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  it  is  not 
the  poor  alone  w’ho  steal,  and  to  inculcate  upon  critics  a  lesson  of 
charity  in  judging  of  'vvhat  may  appear  plagiarisms.  They  may 
after  all,  be  unconscious  reproductions,  or  it  may  be  only  accidental 
coincidences.  It  is  long  since  Terence  exclaimed,  “Nullum  estjam 
dictum,  quod  non  est  dictum  prius it  is  longer  still  since  Solomon 
said  “  There  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun and  perhaps  not  afev 
have  been  led,  when  they  found  their  good  things  stolen  by  the 
ancients,  to  follow  the  example  of  the  p'*eceptor  of  St.  Jerome  who,  as 
that  learned  father  himself  tells  us  f,  was  wont  to  exclaim,  “  rereant 
quiante  nos  nostra  dixenmt!  May  they  perish  w’ho  said  our  good  things 
before  us !”  But  let  us  neither  severely  blame  the  modems  w  ho  re¬ 
produce  the  ancients,  nor  regret  that  the  ancients  should  havesci 
much  anticipated  the  modems.  Let  us  rather  be  thankful  for  all  the 
good  things  we  can  get,  whether  originally  created,  or  faithfully  re¬ 
covered  from  the  hurrying  stream  of  Time. 


VIIL 
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MINISTERIAL  STIPENDS. 

We  do  not  propose,  in  this  paper,  to  re-arguo  the  question 
whether  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  ministry  poor  in  order  tc 
preserve  it  from  worldliness.  We  believe  that  there  are  people 
scattered  among  our  churches  wdio  still  think  that  a  threadbare- 
coat,  an  empty  cupboard,  pale  little  children,  and  a  woe-begone 
wife,  are  indispensable  aids  to  ministerial  sanctity.  But  just 
now,* we  must  be  permitted  to  take  it  for  granted  that  starvation 
is  not  very  favourable  to  intellectual  and  physical  vigour ;  tliat 
incessant  anxiety  about  the  butcher,  baker,  and  landlord,  is  not 
likely  to  increase  a  minister’s  solicitude  for  the  spiritual  wdlan 
of  his  people ;  and  that  a  minister  has  no  more  right  than  any 
other  man  to  marry  a  wdfe  unless  he  has  a  fair  chance  of  beiuf 

■■  . ■  ■■  I  ^  ai^i  I  '■  ' 

♦  Leibnitz,  0pp.  III.  p.  460. 
t  In  Eccles.  1.  9. 
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able  to  keep  her.  Our  present  purpose  is  to  discuss  some  of  the 
<y:hemes  wliich  have  been  suggested  for  remedying  what  very 
nianv  ftr®  beginning  to  consider  as  one  of  the  most  shameful  and 
injurious  evils  by  which  the  church  is  afflicted. 

It  may  be  well,  however,  to  preface  this  discussion  by  a  short 
and  rapid  sketch  of  the  actual  financial  position  of  the  Christian 
ininis^try  in  this  wealthy  Christian  country. 

Have  our  nonconformist  readers  ever  taken  the  trouble  to 
(rlaiice  over  the  ‘‘  Clergy  List  ?”  We  confess  that  we  have  been 
not  a  little  startled  by  some  of  its  revelations.  We  could  point 
out  districts  in  which-  some  Dissenting  ministers  have  very 
enviable  salaries  compared  with  the  estimated  incomes  of  the 
parochial  clergy ;  and  Parliamentary  retunis,  in  reference  to  the 
value  of  livings  in  certain  dioceses,  confirm  the  impression  that 
the  clergy  are  not  nearly  so  well  off  as  many  keen  Dissenters 
supposa  The  late  Mr.  Conybeare  estimated  that  ‘‘  two-thirds 
of  the  parochial  clergy  receive  less  than  800Z.  per  annum  from 
their  profession ;  and  out  of  this  they  are  often  compelled,  by 
the  large  population  of  their  parishes,  to  maintain  an  assistant.” 
The  average  income  of  the  12,270  incumbents  of  the  English 
Church  is  about  290Z.  per  annum ;  but  since  very  many  receive 
500?.  or  GOOZ.  a-year,  and  not  a  few  more  than  lOOOZ.,  it  is  obvious 
that  a  very  large  number  of  livings  must  be  very  far  below  the 
average ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  many  of  the  parochial  clergy 
receive  from  their  parishes  less  than  150Z.  a-year.  The  average 
salary  of  the  5000  curates  is  not  more  than  lOOZ.  a-year.  The  large 
private  resources  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England  have  given  a  false  impression  concerning 
the  magnitude  of  their  professional  incomes ;  but  w  e  are  inclined 
to  think  that  from  the  operation  of  very  many  influences,  the 
number  of  clergymen  wholly  dependent  on  their  profession  is 
rapidly  increasing ;  and  w  e  believe  that  although  the  English 
Church  is  the  ricliest  in  Christendom,  nothing  but  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  voluntary  liberality  of  her  laity  will  prevent  a 
constantly  increasing  proportion  of  her  clergy  being  plunged 
into  the  perplexing  and  harassing  stniggles  wdiich  have  long 
been  the  recognised  destiny  of  their  Dissenting  brethren. 

The  scale  of  ministerial  remuneration  in  the  two  denominations 
in  which  many  of  pur  readers  jire  most  deeply  interested,  is  very 
difficult  to  discover.  Nothing  can  be  more  deceptive,  as  we  shall 
show  presently,  than  some  of  the  calculations  on  wdiicli  gentle¬ 
men  of  sanguine  temperaments  and  facile  ingenuity  have  built 
up  magnificent  schemes  of  financial  reform.  Among  the  Inde¬ 
pendents,  a  comparison  of  different  districts  reveals  very  startling 
juequalities.  We  know  a  county  in  wTiich  the  average  salary 

about  175Z*  a-year ;  and  another  in  which  it  is  scarcely  over 
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GO^.  In  the  first,  out  of  eleven  ministers,  only  four  have  le^ 
than  lOOZ.  a-year  :  three  of  whom  have  90?.,  and  the  fourth  Iiy 
In  the  second,  out  of  twenty  ministers,  only  three  have 
than  100?.,  and  one  of  these  has  to  pay  an  assistant  out  of  le$ 
than  200?.  a-year ;  there  are  seventeen  with  less  than  901  • 
fourteen  >\dth  less  than  80?. ;  thirteen  with  less  than  70 ; 
with  less  than  60?. ;  and  eight  with  less  than  50?. 

In  an  admirable  pamphlet  by  j\Ir.  Haycroft,  of  Bristol,  entitk] 
“  The  Cry  of  the  Labourer,”  we  find  the  following  lamentalie 
statements — “Baptist  ministers  generally  receive  less  thaiiSOi 
a-year.  Most  of  our  congregations  deem  100?.  or  120?.  per  aiinu® 
a  very  comfortable  provision,  150?.  the  ne  plm  ultra.  Perhaps 
about  160  churches  give  their  ministers  200?.  per  annum;  of 
these,  perhaps  forty  churehes  reach  300?.  per  annum ;  and  out 
of  these,  perhaps  twenty  exceed  that  sum.  A  few  only  of  our 
ministers,  in  large  to^^  ns,  receive  adequate  incomes.  Jlost  even 
of  our  ministers  in  large  towns,  and  nearly  all  in  our  small 
towns  and  villages,  are  badly  remunerated.  In  the  list  of 
churches  in  almost  any  association,  we  can  point  out  churcli 
after  church  where  the  pastor  receives  only  60?.  per  annuin. 
while  many  do  not  receive  40?.,  and  are  compelled  to  setl 
assistance  from  some  benevolent  fund.” 

We  have  said  nothing  about  the  Presbyterian  churches  i 
Scotland,  or  the  various  Slethodist  societies  in  England.  These 
denominations,  from  their  very  structure,  enjoy  peculiar  advan¬ 
tages  for  dealing  with  this  question ;  and  their  ministers,  we 
refer  especially  to  the  ministers  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  are  in  a  very  much  better 
position  than  their  nonconformist  brethren  in  England.  And  we 
quite  endorse  Mr.  Hay  croft’s  statement  that  “even  the  Wesleyans 
make  a  provision  for  their  ministers  which  would  be  positive 
w  ealth  to  numbers  of  our  pastors.” 

The  proposal  for  remedying  these  evils  which  has  attracted  most 
attention  is  the  scheme  for  a  Sustentation  Fund  similar  to  tk 
wdiich  has  accomplished  such  vast  results  in  the  Free  Churcli: 
but  the  objections  to  the  plan  appear  to  us  absolutelv  insuperable. 
We  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  paragraphs  in  reference  to 
it  which  occur  in  a  Beport  read  by  the  Rev.  George  Smith  at  i 
confelence  held  in  I.ondon  early  last  year  “  on  the  subject  ^ 
improving  the  incomes  of  congregational  ministers.” 

“  By  some  it  is  feared  that  such  a  fund  would  act  as  a  premium  c: 
an  incompetent  ministry;  that  however  guarded  and  adniini-tiRx 
it  would  fall  largely  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  might  more  ti: 
ciently  serve  the  cause  of  Christ  out  of  the  ministry,  than  in  it,  ’ 
who  might  acceptably  preach  the  gospel  to  small  congregations,  u: 
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Uffdn  8  large  proportion  of  their  own  support  from  honourable 
or  physical  toil. 

f  “  Others  think  the  fund,  if  created,  would  lower  the  tone  and  self- 
^Doct  of  the  brethren  aided  by  it ;  and  refer  to  what  they  deem 
the  humiliation  involved  in  now  obtaining  recommendations  for  grants 
Ifom  charitable  funds  or  county  associations. 

I  «  Some  few  think  and  fear  that  it  would  act  unfavourably  on  the 
liberality  of  churches,  who,  instead  of  doing  all  they  can  for  the  sup- 
of  their  pastors,  would  limit  themselves  to  raising  the  amount 
liidL^pensable  to  have  it  supplemented  by  a  grant,  and  would  thus 
flifow  on  others  a  duty  and  privilege  devolved  on  themselves  by  the 
Master  and  Head  of  the  church. 

i  “  To  these  objections  may  be  added  one  to  which  frequent  allusion  is 
£  ade,  in  the  shape  of  apprehension  of  the  dangers  which  might  arise  to 
Independency.  It  is  thought  that  money-power  involves  patronage ; 
g  at  its  bestowment  would  secure  a  right  of  inquiry  into  the  means 
ind  working  of  the  smaller  churches,  which  no  extraneous  authority 
^juld  scripturally  employ ;  and  that  while  such  a  fund  would  probably 
furk  well  under  a  Presbyterian  or  Connexional  form  of  Church  go- 
fiTiiment,  it  would  be  hazardous  to  the  liberties  of  Independent 
ighurches.’* 

:  The  fact  is,  that  the  advocates  of  a  Sustentation,  or  Supple- 
iental  Fund  ignore  the  very  important  distinctions  which 
Rparate  Independency  from  Presbyterianism.  Wliether  it  would 
well  to  modify  our  present  system  of  polity,  and  assimilate  it 
the  Presbyterian  model,  is  not  the  question  at  present  before 
We  are  anxious  that  the  promoters  of  a  Sustentation  Fund 
•uld  see  that  the  compactness  of  the  Presbyterian  organization 
absolutely  essential  to  the  efiScient  working  of  their  scheme, 
long  as  we  have  no  means  of  checking  the  entrance  into  our 
[jinistiy  of  tlioroughly  useless  men ;  so  long  as  we  have  no 
ssex  to  prevent  the  formation  of  an  indefinite  number  of 
pute  churches  in  a  town  or  hamlet  hardly  large  enough  to 
ipport  one  ;  so  long  as  the  traditions  of  Independency  cling  to 
affections  of  our  people,  (and  they  will  survive  longest  in  our 
ailest  and  poorest  communities,)  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
ablish  a  scheme  which  implies  the  possession  of  powers  which 
‘  do  not  possess  and  dare  not  create,  and  which  the  very 
[urches  and  the  v.ery  men  these  powers  would  soonest  and  most 
pously  affect,  would  infallibly  refuse  to  recognize. 

The  calculations  we  have  liitherto  seen  of  the  probable  amount 
it  would  be  needed  for  a  scheme  of  tliis  kind,  to  raise  tlie 
"mes  of  all  our  ministers  to  lOOZ.,  120?.,  or  150?.  a  year,  are 
<1  on  a  fatal  and  most  extraordinary  mistake.  The  average 
I  try  of  all  the  ministers  in  a  county  has  been  made  the  basis 
til  estimate  of  how  much  would  be  n€ed(?d  to  raise  the  deficient 
tries  of  some  of  them.  For  instance,  the  excellent  and 
t^oi.  I.  ‘  2  m 
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energetic  secretary  of  the  North  Bucks  Association  of  Coning 
tional  Churches  and  ^[inisters,  who  has  devoted  a  wnsiderHy 
amount  of  labour  to  this  subject,  founds  his  plan  on  the  averajj«» 
salary  of  the  pastors  in  his  own  county,  which  he  estimates  ^ 
TIL  per  annum.  He  supposes  there  are  forty  churches  in 
entire  county,  and  reckons  that  as  each,  on  an  average,  acconlino 
to  tliis  calculation  will  require  28Z.  per  annum  to  raise  every 
income  to  lOU/.  a-year,  the  whole  county  will  need  28/.  ^  ij 
or  1,1 20Z. 

But  most  clearly  this  amount  would  only  raise  the  avern/ji 
salary  to  the  minimum  of  100/. ;  and  if  two  or  three  of  4 
associated  ministers  happened  to  receive  more  than  100/.,  some 
of  their  brethren  would  necessarily  receive  less.  ^Ir.  Aslibvj 
calculations  im})ly,  though  this  did  not  occur  to  him,  tliat  every 
minister  receiving  from  his  church  more  than  100/.  a-yeai 
should  throw  the  excess  into  the  common  fund :  for,  we  rej^eai 
that  if  it  is  only  the  average  salary  which  is  raised  to  the  mode^ 
standard  proposed,  so  long  as  some  continue  to  have  more  than 
tliat  amount,  some  must  continue  to  have  less. 

To  make  tliis  more  clear,  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity, 
that,  of  the  fifty  ministers,  eight  have  each’  200/.  a-year;  ail 
thirty-two  only  40/.  According  to  the  calculation  in  the  nok* 
there  will  be  an  average  salary  of  72/. ;  and  this  is  only 
below^  the  minimum  of  100/.  Mr.  Ashby  tells  us  to  multiply  'M 
by  40 ;  and  says  that  the  1,120/.  would  represent  the  m 
needed  to  effect  the  proposed  reform.  But  the  truth  is,  tk 
this  is  too  little  for  the  purpose,  by  800/. ;  for  the  calculafe 
supj)Oses,  that  the  eight  ministers  who  have  200/.  each,  sliokj 
sacrifice  100/.  each  to  the  common  fund.  If  any  of  our  read® 
do  not  see  the  correctness  of  our  statement,  let  them  k 
member  that  the  32  ministers  receiving  only  40/.,  would  m 
require  60/.  a-year  to  raise  their  salary  to  the  minimum ;  asi 
60/.  X  32/.  =  1,920/. ;  which  is  just  800/.  above  Mr.  Ashby's  d 
mate. 

To  illustrate  this  point  a  little  further :  if  we  take  the  cm 
already  referred  to  in  tliis  paper,  in  which  the  average  salary  s 
about  175/.  per  annum,  it  would  appear,  on  My,  Ashby's  pm 
ciple,  that  in  this  county  the  Sustentation  Fund  would  have  a 
demiinds  upon  it  at  all ;  and  yet,  to  raise  the  salary  of  eve-; 
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I  iuini'=ter  in  tlie  county  to  lOOZ.  a-year,  there  are  tliree  churches 
would  require  a  supplementary  grant  of  lOZ.  each ;  and 
oue  whieli  would  require  30Z. ;  making  in  all  ()0Z.  per  annum. 

\J1  calculations  of  this  kind  should  be  biased  on  an  average  of 
ithe  salaries  which  are  below  the  level  to  which  all  are  to  be 

S<ime,  who  shrink  from  the  danger  of  a  great  national  Sus- 
itentation  Fund,  imagine  that  the  present  County  Associations 
lean  effect  all  that  is  needed.  To  this  we  demur.  Counties  like 
j]  iiicashire,  Yorkshire,  youth  Staffordshire,  Worcestershire,  and 
ff]sst‘X,  ill  which  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  churches  do 
niow  sustain  most  of  their  ministers  with  more  than  the  average 
liberality,  might,  by  a  little  effort,  so  increase  the  funds  of  thtur 
[Vs<  H‘iations,  as  to  wipe  away  the  reproach  of  permitting  any 
|]  liiiistcr  to  have  less  than  lOUZ.  per  annum.  But  in  counties 
like  biickinghamshire,  in  which  we  have  only  a  poor  agricultural 
piilation  to  appeal  to,  we  cannot  see  how  the  Associations  can 
0  the  work,  unless  all  our  financial  schemes  are  thoroughly  re- 
criiauisod.  How  could  the  two  Associations  in  Buckinghamshire 
list  even  the  eleven  or  twelve  hundred  a-year  which,  according 
1 1  }\r,  Ashby’s  inadequate  estimate,  would  be  wanted  ?  Let  it  not 
Siiid  that,  if  the  churches  gave  less  to  the  jMissionary  Society 
iid  other  general  institutions,  they  might  give  more  to  their 
linistors.  These  insinuations,  that  the  claims  of  jiLstice  are 
verlooked,  at  the  impulse  of  a  thoughtless  generosity,  are  based 
M)ii  isolated  and  very  unusual  instances  of  an  inequitable  libe- 
lity.  We  ourselves,  indeed,  knew  a  church  which  used  to  give 
sjilary  of  80Z.  to  its  minister,  and  generally  sent  up  to  the 
•iidoii  ]\rissionary  Society  40Z.  a-year ;  and  wo  never  think  of 
without  recalling  the  text  about  robbery  and  burnt  offerings  : 
It  such  eases  are  very  exceptional.  We  have  looked  over  the 
i>douary  contributions  of  the  churches  in  the  county  with 
]ii<  h  we  have  the  largest  personal  acquaintance  ;  and  we  find, 
it  the  churches  which  give  their  ministers  less  than  lOOZ. 
|year  do  not,  on  an  average,  contribute  8Z.  a-year  to  the  Mis- 
“fuary  Society.  We  are  convinced  that  in  many  of  the  poorer 
unties,  any  attempt  greatly  to  enlarge  the  resources  of  the 
^ociations,  will  utterly  fail.  What  then  can  be  done  ? 

The  first,  and,  as  we  believe,  indispensable  condition  of  a 
:ttt  r  state  of  things,  is  to.  offer  Ur  firm  resistance  to  the  multi- 
^cation  of  churches  in  districts  where  the  population  is  small, 
the  ground  already  well  occupied.  We  should  be  glad  to  see 
experiment  tried  more  frequently  of  maintaining  mission- 
tiuns  in  connection  with  existing  .  churches,  instead  of 
Liiiatiug  separate  and  independent  organizations.  The  ad- 
tages  of  this  plan,  well  administered,  are  incalculable. 
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Supjwse  that  a  church  in  a  large  town,  numbering  four 
hundred  members,  instead  of  forming  a  new  “  interest'’  in 
poor  neighbourhood,  in  wliich  for  many  years  tliere  would 
chance  of  a  minister’s  getting  anything  like  a  respectable  salarv 
built  a  small  chapel  there,  induced  ten  or  twenty  of  the  Tnei! 
bers  living  near,  to  form  in  connection  with  the  station  a  brandi 
Sunday-school,  employed  a  missionary,  pledging  him  ei«rhtv  or 
ninety  or  a  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  and  allo^^^ng  him  ami 
those  associated  with  him  a  considerable  amount  of  freedom  b 
all  local  action : — in  a  very  few  years  he  will  have  gathered  out 
of  the  masses  of  the  peo})le  round  about  a  considerable  numVr 
of  converts,  and  these  being  incorporated  with  the  matnrer 
church,  and  being  naturally  influenced  by  their  more  experiencol 
brethren  in  all  important  matters,  will  escape  the  perils  into 
which,  had  they  been  left  alone,  they  would  certainly  liav? 
fallen  ;  while  the  administration  of  their  local  affairs  will  have 
gradually  trained  them  to  habits  of  practical  wisdom,  and 
pared  tliem  for  more  independent  action  by-and-by.  AVe  knowi 
church  in  which  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  are  connected  in  this  way  with  two  of  its  mission-stations; 
church  meetings  are  held  at  the  central  chapel  alone, 
all  new  members  are  received  and  all  discipline  adininivter- 
there ;  the  missionaries  are  appointed  by  a  committee  reprt x ;; 
ing  the  entire  church,  with  the  approbation,  of  course,  of  t 
presiding  minister ;  and,  instead  of  the  squabbles  and  strup::!i 
through  which  the  stations  would  be  passing  if  they  were  sej  ari^ 
churches,  they  are  working  peacefully  and  hopefully,  and  tl- 
members  connected  with  them  are  gradually  becoming  qualif  i 
to  discharge  the  duties  which  will  come  upon  them  when  \h 
become  perfectly  independent.  Why  should  not  this  plan 
carried  out  more  generally?  AVhy  should  not  all  our  Ian 
churches  have  dependencies  in  the  \dllages,  or  poorer  town  i!/ 
tricts  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  with  plain,  zealous 
at  work  among  them,  who  would  not  be  fit  for  regular  sett!- 
pastors,  and  who  w^ould  feel  themselves  wealthy  with  salaries  ^ 
which  the  cultivated  alumni  of  our  colleges  would  find  it  li  * 
to  live  ? 

In  the  second  place,  we  would  encourage  more  generally  t- 
establishment,  in  connection  wdtli  central  churches,  of  coiir 
gations  presided  over  by  sensible,  right-hearted  laymen.  TL| 
has  been  a  very  great  deal  of  nonsense  talked  about  the  irn[ 
sibility  of  uniting  prej^aration  for  the  pulpit  with  due  attention 
any  secular  calling.  AAliy,  nearly  every  minister  occupying 
important  pulpit  has  on  his  hands  as  much  work,  in  addition 
his  regular  pulpit  preparation,  as  would  be  equivalent  to 
labour  w  hich  many  successful  tradesmen  devote  to  their  busir 
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The  visitation  of  the  sick  of  a  large  church,  committee  meetings? 
)latforni  s|>eeches,  county  business,  correspondence,  occasional 
j^tures  for  literary  institutions, — these  occupy  nearly  as  much 
time  as  many  a  merchant  or  manufacturer  is  obliged  to  spend 
at  his  works  or  his  counting-house.  If  some  of  our  young 
men  can  unite  diligence  in  business  with  regular  attendance  at 
^lehating  societies  and  regular  preparation  for  taking  part  in  their 
,  ciHliiigs ;  if  some  of  our  elder  men  can  spend  the  best  part  of 
ue  or  two  days  a  week  in  attending  to  corporation  business,  we 
j(r..  sure  that  tliey  might  find  time  for  preparing  tw’o  unambitious 
rmoiis  every  week,  likely  to  do  great  good  to  simple  people. 
Ve  have  in  our  eye*  at  this  very  moment  an  admirable  illus- 
rution.  A  young  man,  engaged  in  secular  pursuits,  was  induced 
VO  or  three  years  ago  to  undertake  to  supply  the  pulpit  of  a 
bai)el  iiohling  about  three  hundred  people,  on  tlie  edge  of  a 
jir^re  town  in  the  Midland  Counties,  the  lieighbouiiiood  being 
|)oor  and  too  thinly  populated  to  justify  a  regular  minister 
iiiij  invited  to  settle  there.  He  has  continued  to  preach  in  that 
hapel  twice  every  Sunday  till  this  very  time ;  he  has  gathered 
church  of  seventy  members,  only  about  twenty  or  thirty  of 
horn  had  ever  been  in  membership  before  ;  and  he  is  still  carry- 
h:  on  his  business  with  as  much  success,  we  believe,  as  before  his 
work  began.  By  accident,  rather  than  design,  his  church 
become  wholly  independent,  but  the  same  work  might  have 
(11  done  if  a  connection  had  been  maintained  with  some  larger 
1(1  more  settled  fellowship ;  and  this  connection  would  have 
lived  it  from  some  of  the  perils  to  which  it  is  obviously  exposed. 
Where  it  is  impossible  to  secure  the  services  of  one  efficient 
man,  two  or  three  laymen  might  combine  to  preach  in  the 
nlpit,  and  take  the  general  oversight  of  a  small  church ;  or  if 
lere  were  several  such  small  churches  in  the  suburbs  and 
ii  iglibourhood  of  a  large  town,  a  larger  union  might  be  formed 
1'  the  laymen  in  the  town,  who  could  easily  supply  these  sta- 
|ous,  according  to  the  method  presented  in  the  AA'esleyan  plans, 
iy  a  fair  division  of  labour  these  gentlemen  need  very  seldom 
J  deprived  of  their  own  Sabbath  rest  and  privileges,  while  they 
enjoy  the  noblest  privilege  of  doing  good ;  and  will  have 
^eir  Christian  sympathies  trained  to  healthful  exercise  by  their 
Jlf-denying  efforts,'  and  their  intercourse  with  Christian  brethren 
^  these  stations.  .  —  -  -  —  -  — 

I  Thirdly,  we  believe  that,  by  a  wise  financial  system,  it  is 
>i\h\e  very  largely  to  increase  the  revenue  of  nearly  every 
ptist  and  Independent  church  in  the  country^ ;  and  that,  wdth- 
t  any  external  aid,  many  of  our  ministers  who  are  now  receiving 
or  lOOZ.  per  annum  might  at  once  be  in  the  receipt  of  120T. 
150^.  AVe  have  never  yet  given  the  poor  in  our  congregation 
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a  fair  opportunity  of  giving,  and  it  is  liigli  time  that  exj^edient 
which  the  simplest  and  most  ordinary  prudence  ought'  tc‘  hav' 
suggested  long  ago  were  generally  adopted  among  us.  \\ 
cannot  see  that  the  “  weekly  oflering”  has  the  shadow  of  claii^ 
to  divine  authority,  and  we  think  that  the  preposterous  aixi 
extravagant  arguments  of  some  of  its  promoters  are  likely  to 
inflict  on  the  scheme  most  serious  injury.  Hut  the  financij 
advantage  of  asking  for  small  payments  frequently,  in8tea<lo( 
large  payments  now  and  then,  are  so  great  that  no  other  recoin, 
mendation  is  needed  to  enforce  its  claim  to  universal  adoption 
oreover,  it  may  be  no  slight  help  to  right  giving  to  be  remindej 
week  by  week  of  what  is  being  contributed  for  religious 
compared  with  what  is  being  devoted  to  other  objects.  People 
who  pay  for  their  religious  advantages  every  quarter,  but  pavil^ 
their  amusements  and  luxuries  from  day  to  day  as  they  ar^ 
enjoyed,  contrast  the  quarter’s  seat-rent  at  chapel  with  tlie 
expense  of  a  single  night’s  entertainment.  Their  generositr 
might  be  stimulated,  and  their  expenditure  more  wisely  adjusted 
if  their  religious,  like  most  of  their  other  expenses,  were  placeJ 
before  them  in  detail  rather  than  in  the  gross. 

P’ourthly,  and  finally,  in  congregations  in  which,  after  ai 
these  methods  have  been  tried,  the  ministry  is  still  pauperhel 
let  extraneous  help  be  granted,  either  by  county  associations,  or, 
where  these  are  too  poor,  by  an  institution  like  the  Congr^ 
gational  Home  Missionary  Society.  Help  granted  from  year  to 
year  by  the  county  association  is  far  less  likely  to  do  harm  tk 
help  granted  by  a  central  board  in  London :  and  the  committtt 
of  a  home  missionary^  society  are  far  less  likely  to  sustain  decafin? 
chiirehes  than  a  committee  whose  whole  work  is  of  an  elecmo^T 
nary  character.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  effectual  remeJT 
for  these  great  evils  will  be  the  general  diftusion  of  truer  ul 
nobler  thoughts  concerning  the  dignity  and  claims  of  tL 
Christian  ministrv.  At  our  ordination  services  we  acknowK  i: 
that  only  by^  communications  of  divine  enlightenment  and}X)wer. 
as  much  beyond  the  ordinary  grace  bestowed  u})on  priva: 
Christians  as  the  duties  and  perils  of  the  minister  are  greats 
than  theirs,  can  he  be  made  equal  to  the  responsibilities  wl  i 
he  ventures  to  iissume.  Hut  in  protesting  against  the  blasplieih^ 
uttered  by  men  who  pretend  to  the  power  of  mediating  betw 
the  divihe  mercy  and  human  guilt,  of  transforming  bread  a- 
wine  into  the  elements  and  means  of  spiritual  sustenance,  a: 
infusing  into  the  waters  of  the  font  regenerating  grace,  we  k 
forgotten  the  principles  we  acknowledge.  Superstitious  reverei - 
has  bc^n  displaced  by  neglect  and  contempt. 

Hut  our  very  protest  against  the  arrogance  of  Komisli 
liomanising  priesth<x>ds,  instead  of  justifying  any  w  ant  of  ai: 


r 


:  That  war  is  inevitable  has  long  been  known,  even  to  those  who 
I  were  unwilling  to  throw  away  the  chances  of  peace  which  nego- 
[  tiation  aftbrtls ;  but  very  few  of  us  indeed  imagined  that  tlie 
;  tlniiulerbolt  was  so  soon  to  be  launched,  and  that  the  situation, 
with  liussia  in  close  alliance  with  France,  was  to  be  so  dark. 
It  might  not  unreasonably  be  asked  what  could  be  the  worth 
;of  negotiations,  the  nature  of  which  was  pithily  described  by 
I  Lord  Clarendon  as  being  the  request  of  one  despotic  power 
4  '  another  despotic  power,  that,  by  amicable  arrangement,  a 
hliird  despotic  power  shoidd  give  liberal  institutions  to  the 

I  Italians?  What  could  the  real  object  be  but  war,  when  the 
hause  of  quarrel  was  palpably  a  pretext?  Was  there  any 
fl>">sible  chance  of  an  amicable  settlement,  when  the  French 
hade  said  to  the*  Austrian  eagle,  ‘‘Ah,,  those  poor  lambs 
Italy!  how  I  pity  them!  how  cruel  of  you  to  feed  upon 
heiibs !  It  is  too  bad !  It  must  not  be  ?”  The  French 
hmpcror  has  an  ambition  to  acquire  somewhat  of  the  mili- 
1  irv  glory  which  belonged  to  the  First  Napoleon ;  he  sees  tlie 
Hecessitv  of  divertimr  the  minds  of  the  French  from  domestic 
yuneeriis ;  he  has  faith  in  his  new  rifled  camion  ;  and  there  is 
'lio  room  to  doubt  that  war  has  been  decreed.  Actual  hostilities 


tionate  reverence  for  individual  ministers,  rather  imphes  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  love  and  reverence  them  the  more.  If  we  ascribed  minis¬ 
terial  eflieiency  to  membership  of  an  awful  and  mysterious  order, 
tracing  an  unbroken  succession,  through  eighteen  centuries,  to 
the  angnst  twelve  and  their  divine  Head;  an  order  declaring 
that  its  authority  cannot  be  impaired,  nor  its  sanctity  desecrated, 
nor  its  i>owers  paralysed,  nor  its  virtues  destroyed,  nor  its  pre- 
n^iratives  forfeited,  by  the  most  miserable  feebleness,  the  grossest 
:  errors,  or  the  blackest  crimes  of  individual  heirs  of  the  trans- 
F  luitted  gi-ace,  we  might  esteem  lightly  the  men  whom  we  have 
I  called  to  be  our  religious  teachers.  Hut  we  who  laugh  at  the 
transmission  from  generation  to  generation  of  inalienable  and 
E  imperishable  priestly  grace,  must  believe  that  our  ministers  are 
^  individually  qualified  by  native  faculty,  by  culture,  by  the 
discipline  of  God’s  providence,  by  special  divine  endowment,  for 
’  the  noblest  of  all  human  employment ;  and  for  us  to  permit 
;  them  to  be  wasted  by  needless  cares,  distracted  l>y  anxieties 
which  a  thoughtful  generosity  might  soothe  or  altogether  remove, 

’  is  a  most  obvious  and  inexcusable  crime. 
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have  in  fact  commenced,  and  while  we  cannot  but  regard  the 
striking  of  the  first  blow  by  Austria  as  a  signal  lack  of  moral 
courage,  and  as  the  th^o^vmg  away  of  a  permanent  gain  for  the 
sake  of  a  temporary  advantage,  it  is  not  possible  to  condemn 
entirely  the  tactics  of  the  court  of  Vienna.  They  are  short¬ 
sighted,  but  natural.  Being  perfectly  assured  of  the  aggressive 
intentions  of  the  French  government,  it  would  have  been  very 
hard — it  would  have  reouired  greater  faith  in  the  eternal  prin. 
ciples  of  justice  than  belongs  to  any  despotic  power — to  wait  in 
patience  until  the  enemy  was  prepared,  and  assumed,  in  act  as 
well  as  in  intention,  the  aggressor’s  part.  We  will  not  blame, 
and  we  do  not  admire.  England  has  no  sympathy  with  either 
side.  We  are  neutral  in  this  awful  contest  winch  is  now  immi¬ 
nent.  Our  entire  sympathy  is  reserved  for  that  poor  Italy  which 
has  so  often  been  drenched  with  blood,  and  which  is  now  again 
the  prize  for  rival  armies.  It  is  too  much  to  hope  that  from 
such  a  conflict  the  Italian  peninsula  w  ill  be  a  gainer ;  and  il' 
she  is  a  gainer  she  will  pay  dearly  for  the  advantage.  But 
whatever  be  the  chances  of  war,  and  whatever  the  nature  of  our 
hopes,  we  suppose  that  all  Englishmen  will  assent  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  expressed  in  the  title  of  our  article.  If  Austria  or  any 
other  foreign  power  is  to  rule  in  Italy,  she  ought  to  rule  through 
the  Italians ;  and  so  long  as  the  sentiment  of  nationality  is 
a  force  in  this  world,  no  Italian  province  will  submit  to  be  the 
mere  dependency  of  an  exotic  race.  The  Lombardo- Venetian 
provinces  might  submit  to  an  Austrian  archduke,  but  never  to 
an  Austrian  army  and  to  a  shoal  of  Austrian  officials. 

Italy  has  been  unfortunate  in  her  friends.  She  has  indulged 
in  stolen  interviesvs  with  Mazzini,  and  she  has  endured  the 
ogling  of  Napoleon.  “  Italia !  oh  Italia !  thou  that  hast  the 
fatal  gift  of  beauty !” — more  fatal  than  all,  thou  hast  listened  to 
the  addresses  of  the  political  fanatic,  and  thou  hast  won  the 
affections  of  the  political  roue  !  Strayed,  but  not  lost ;  fallen, 
but  not  dead ;  hurt,  but  still  beautiful ;  full  of  hopes  that  are 
wild,  and  strength  that  is  strange,  she  sends  her  cry  to  heaven 
in  fitful  gusts,  and  she  spreads  her  hands  by  turns  to  all  the 
powders  of  the  earth.  Is  it  w  onderful  that  in  the  blindness  of 
her  despair  she  should  be  found  looking  for  help  now  from  the 
impracticable  regicide  and  now  from  the  insinuating  liberticide? 
Why,  at  ope  time,  she  rested  her  hopes  in  the  most  staid  and 
respectable  old  gentleman  going,  and  this  respectable  old  gen¬ 
tleman  proved  to  be  the  most  fatal  of  her  friends.  We  refer 
to  that  model  of  an  ancient  Whig,  Lord  Minto,  whose  mission 
to  Italy  in  1847  is  one  of  the  most  disastrous  events  in  liiston, 
and  is  one  great  cause  of  the  evils  from  which  the  peninsula  u 
now  suffering,  In  the  previous  year.  Cardinal  Ferretti  had  as¬ 
cended  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  under  the  title  of  Pio  None,  and 
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iiiau^nirated  his  reign  with  many  professions  and  proposals  which 
iwakcned  the  expectation,  not  only  of  the  Papal  States,  but  of  all 
Italv,  and  not  only  of  Italy,  but  of  the  civilized  worid.  Now  was 
to  eommeiice  a  new  era  ;  now  all  abuses  were  to  be  reformed  ; 
now  the  papacy  was  to  cast  off  its  rusty  traditions ;  now  the  eternal ' 
eitv  wiis  to  renew  its  youth ;  now  the  beast  of  the  Apocalypse, 
like  the  beast  of  the  fairy  tale,  was  to  be  transformed  into  a 
(rlorious  j)rince  worthy  of  the  maiden.  Beauty,  who  consented  to 
be  his  bride.  Lord  Palmerston  w^as  then  in  the  Foreign  OflSce ; 
and  as  there  seemed  to  be  no  immediate  prospect  of  all  these 
tine  visions  being  realized,  and  all  these  brilliant  words  becom- 
i\x(r  deeds — probably  because  the  Pope  w  as  inexperienced  in  the 
art  of  governing,  and  was  miacquainted  with  the  ways  of  liberty — 
it  was  arranged  that  a  commissioner  should  be  sent  to  Italy  to 
collier  w  ith  the  papal  government,  to  watch  the  state  of  affairs, 
and  to  give  that  practical  advice  of  which,  in  these  matters, 
Englishmen  are  apt  to  conceive  that  they  enjoy  a  monopoly. 
Despatched  on  no  ordinary  errand,  tliis  commissioner  was  to  be 
no  ordinary  person ;  he  must  not  be  the  mere  deputy,  he  must 
himself  be  a  member  of  the  cabinet ;  and  who  so  fit  as  the  Lord 
Privy  Seal  and  the  father-in-law  of  the  Premier  ?  Italy  was 
delighted  with  the  honour,  and  threw  her  arms  in  a  transport  of 
joy  around  tliis  fine  old  English  gentleman  who  was  to  act  as 
her  guardian.  Before  he  knew  where  he  was.  Lord  Minto 
found  himself  everywhere  accepted  as  the  champion  of  Italian 
independence,  of  liberty  that  was  little  better  than  license,  and 
of  nationality  that  meant  the  rupture  of  treaties  and  the  con¬ 
fiscation  of  power.  Wherever  lie  went  there  were  popular 
risings ;  he  sowed  the  wind  and  he  prepared  the  storm.  The 
jKipuhice  flocked  to  his  hotel,  shouted  their  wildest  cries,  and 
luid  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  handkerchiefs  waved  to  them 
from  the  windows.  In  public,  in  the  theatre,  and  on  the  Corso, 
Lord  3Iinto  was  seen  in  company  with  men  of  extreme  view^s, 
and  in  the  Italian  mind  he  became  identified  with  the  most 
revolutionary  doctrines.  The  dull,  good,  old  gentleman,  who  has 
never  had  any  reputation  beyond  that  of  being  a  capital  family 
man,  and  looking  well  after  the  Elliots  in  the  British  service, 
was  utterly  belated,  and  had  not  the  wit  to  extricate  himself 
from  a  false  position.  He  raised  hopes  which  could  never  be 
gratified ;  he  laid'  the  train  which  was  soon  to  explode  with 
anarchy;  he  gave  consistency  to jdreams  arid  definition  to  mad¬ 
ness;  lie  whistled  for  the  wind  and  the  whirlwind  came,  and 
;  with  the  whirlwind  disaster  on  disaster,  the  collapse  of  freedom, 

I  and  the  ruin  of  hope — Italy  stabbed,  lettered,  pillaged,  crushed 
under  the  hoofs  of  Austrian  horse  and  the  iron  heel  of  French 
f^jldierv. 
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The  Revolution  of  1848  was  JIazzini’s  opportunity,  ami  iip 
turned  it  to  some  account.  In  tliat  brief  burst  of 
liberty  Italy  saw  the  fulfilment  of  his  prophecies,  and  she 
to  worship  his  ^)rescience.  It  was  evident  that  the  infallii,}^ 


prophet  must  b('  a  good  lawgiver,  and  that  the  successful 
conspirator  must  be  an  able  statesman.  Mazzini  for  ever!  Tlin 
Siiviour  of  Italv !  Who  but  ^lazzini  ?  None  but  3Iazziiii!  Ih 


went  up  like  a  rocket  into  the  political  heaven,  but  only  tliat. 
like  the  rocket’s  stick,  he  might  come  down  again  to  earth.  \ 


great  genius,  he  was  not  a  statesman ;  a  strong  enthusiast, 
lacked  wisdom.  He  is  one  of  those  who,  seeing  very  vividly  wliat 
ought  to  be  done,  think  too  little  of  the  means  by  which  tli^ 
result  is  to  be  attained.  If  the  situation  is  complicated— let  the 
Gordian  knot  be  cut ;  if  the  prescrijition  of  centuries  lies  in  our 
way — let  it  be  swept  aside  like  cobwebs;  if  there  are  tyrant? 
who  prate  of  vested  interests  and  the  right  of  treaties — let  them 
fall  before  the  poniard.  There  is  a  curious  story  told  of  aFrencl 
doctor  wdio  had  discovered  a  specific  for  some  skin  disease,  au<l 
found  a  patient  willing  to  give  a  fair  trial  to  the  remedy, 
to  relate,  the  patient  perished  just  as  the  disease  was  vanquished 
“  II  est  mort  gueri !”  said  the  enthusiastic  physician.  Mazziiii 
is  a  man  of  this  temper.  He  would  cure  his  patient  at  whatever 
cost ;  he  w  ould  hold  to  his  theory  in  the  face  of  a  million  taou 
He  dreamed  a  dream  of  an  independent  Italy — a  free  Italy- 
a  united  Italy ;  and  nothing  short  of  his  dream  in  all  its  detail? 
will  ever  satisfy  him.  What  is  Sardinia  to  him  ?  Victor  Emanuel 
stands  as  much  in  his  way  as  Bomba  in  the  south  or  the  Austria! 
eagles  in  the  north.  Not  content  with  the  practicable,  lie 
demands  theoretical  perfection.  Enough  to  him  that  his  objtftt 
are  desirable — therefore  they  can  and  they  must  be  realized 
Italy  believed  him  for  a  time,  because  of  the  revolution  wliiclib 
had  foretold.  A  foidune-teller  may  make  a  hundred  mistaken 
but  all  her  lies  will  be  forgotten  if  only  once  she  proves  to  be 
soothsaver ;  and  ]\Iazzini  had  to  commit  innumerable  blund*: 
before  Italy  could  cease  to  have  faith  in  him.  His  views  w  : 
extreme  and  exclusive  ;  he  insisted  on  his  dream  of  Italv  uiii'- 
and  republican ;  and  he  would  advance  to  his  impossible  sclieii 
by  execrable  means.  Gradually  the  more  rational  of  the  Italr 
patriots. fell  aw’ay  from  him;  and  the  first  public  symptom 
this  falling  off  appeared  in  that  celebrated  letter  in  which  Dai 
Manin  denounced  the  theory  of  the  poniard.  JIanin’s  prot- 
w  as  but  the  utterance  of  a  feeling  which  had  long  been  siinmeii: 
and  which  had  made  not  a  little  progress  among  sensible  Itali 
'Hn^y  could  not  brook  the  doctrine  of  assassination ;  they  v 
weary  w  ith  the  aimless  efforts  and  paltry  conspiracies  dilVi: 
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bv  Mazzini ;  they  beheld  some  prospect  of  rational  government 
ami  constitutional  liberty  in  the  course  pursued  by  the  Sardinian 
luonarcli ;  and  by  degrees  the  ardour  of  their  attachment  to 
Mazzini  wonderlully  cooled,  so  that  he  was  left  with  a  few 
desperates  to  nurse  in  sublime  isolation  his  Lapnbin  visions,  and 
to  preach  his  unhallowed  doctrine.  The  attempt  of  Orsini  was 
tlie  practical  illustration  of  the  llazzinian  principle,  and  finally 
destrovod  the  influence  of  the  faction.  Tlie  recoil  was  tremendous. 
Xlierc'niay  not  have  been  much  reason  in  the  reaction,  but  the 
reaction  was  nevertheless  complete.  A  great  crime  had  been 
attempted.  The  authors  of  that  attempt  played  the  game  of 
desj)erates.  It  was  do  or  die — win  all  or  lose  all.  On  one  cast 
of  the  dice — and  terrible  dice  they  were — thrown  madly  down  in 
tlie  hue  Lepelletier,  everything  was  staked ;  and  for  them  at 
least  all  was  lost.  The  immediate  agents  in  this  diabolical  attempt 
were  guillotined;  the  party  to  wliicli  they  belonged  was  annihi¬ 
lated.  Italy  was  saved  from  the  embrace  of  intoxicated  en¬ 
thusiasts  and  midnight  bravoes. 

The  escape  of  the  French  emperor  on  that  occasion  is  a 
marvel  which,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  has  never  yet  re¬ 
ceived  a  satisfactory  explanation.  Orsini’s  plans  were  arranged 
with  consummate  skill,  and  following  all  the  known  laws  of 
cause  and  effect  they  ought  to  have  succeeded.  The  address 
with  which  he  contrived  to  baffle  the  French  police  and  to 
smuggle  his  infernal  shells  into  Paris  was  })erfect,  and  every 
subsequent  step  in  his  progress  was  marked  with  the  same 
wonderful  forethought  and  secrecy  up  to  the  moment  when  the 
fatal  bombs  were  thrown  down.  From  first  to  last,  from  the 
devising  of  the  shells  to  the  exploding  of  them,  every  calculation 
was  made  with  the  most  infallible  accuracy,  and  not  one  mistake 
was  committed.  Why,  then,  was  that  awful  explosion  without 
effect  ?  There  had  been  one  omission.  It  had  not  entered  into 
the  calculations  of  Orsini  that  the  emperor  would  go  to  the 
Opera  in  a  carriage  made  of  boiler-plates.  The  shells  were 
I  terrible  enough  to  blow  up  any  ordinary  carriage,  or  at  all 
events  to  burst  through  it ;  and  had  the  emperor  and  empress 
been  in  such  a  vehicle  they  would  inevitably  have  fallen 
yietiiiis.  It  so  happened,  however,  that  they  went  to  the  Opera 
ill  Louis  Pliilippe^s  carriage,  wliich  was -lined  with  boiler-plates, 
and  which  was  proof  to  the  fulminating  missile.  It  was  the 
knowledge  of  the  narrowness  of  this  escape  that  aftenvards  threw 
the  French  government  into  a  terror  which  seemed  unreasonable 

[0  us,  who  saw  in  the  failure  of  Orsini  s  attempt  but  the  failure 
diicli  ordinarily  awaits  the  assassin  against  whom  the  most 
'rdiimiy  precautions  are  taken.  The  most  im|X)rtant  effect  to  us 
t  this  moment  of  all  the  alarm  which  was  thus  excited  was. 
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that  Napoleon  was  hurried  into  the  Italian  question.  He  had, 
no  doubt,  tliought  of  it  before,  for  it  entered  very  largely  into 
the  Napoleonic  ideas,  wliich  the  French  emperor  regards  as  a  sort 
of  heirloom.  But  the  deed  of  Orsini  proved  the  necessity  of  a 
more  active  policy,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold  he  who  had 
risked  his  all  for  the  salvation  of  Italy  may  be  said  to  have 
bequeathed  to  the  emperor  the  cause  of  Italian  independence. 
In  a  very  short  time  we  in  this  country  were  alarmed  by  the 
preparations  for  war  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  and,  above 
all,  by  the  elaborate  display  at  Cherbourg.  It  was  instantlv 
surmised  that  Louis  Napoleon  w^as  bent  on  the  invasion  of 
England ;  but  the  surmise  was  as  instantly  extinguished,  and  the 
knowing  ones  declared  that  Austria  was  the  intended  victim— 
the  building  of  fleets  and  the  completion  of  the  mighty  naval 
arsenal  at  Cherbourg  having  for  their  object,  not  the  invasion  of 
our  island,  but  the  holding  of  our  armaments  in  check.  Whv 
Austria?  And  then  we  heard  mysterious  hints  about  the 
Danubian  principalities,  about  the  necessity  which  lay  upon  a 
despotism  hke  that  of  the  French  emperor  to  amuse  the  people 
by  foreign  conquests,  and  about  the  triviality  of  the  spark  which 
might  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  kindling  a  war.  Not  a  few 
persons  were  astonished  when,  in  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
Louis  Napoleon  appeared  in  a  new  character  as  the  defender  of 
liberty,  and  as  the  champion  of  Italy  against  Austrian  oppression. 
This,  then,  was  the  point  to  which  the  French  government  had 
been  steadily  steering  throughout  the  whole  of  last  year.  At  first 
we  thought  that  Louis  Napoleon  was  threatening  ourselves ;  then 
we  discovered  that  he  was  threatening  Austria ;  at  last  we  find 
that  his  heart  is  set  on  Italy,  and  to  carry  out  his  views  there 
he  allies  himself  with  Russia,  and  is  ready  to  fight  Austria 
and  defy  England.  Ostensibly  his  intentions  are  of  the 
purest :  he  seeks  no  personal  gain,  and  acts  but,  as  in  con¬ 
cert  with  England,  he  acted  in  the  affair  of  Naples  when 
the  envoys  of  the  two  countries  were  withdrawn  —  all  in 
the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity.  Louis  Napoleon  appearing 
as  the  knight-errant  of  liberty  is  a  novel  spectacle,  however; 
and  in  this  country  we  have  a  profound  suspicion  as  to  the 
disinterestedness  of  his  motives.  That  suspicion  is  strengthened 
by  the  union  of  liis  cousin  with  a  Sardinian  princess — a  princess 
of  that  sovereign  house  which  is  notoriously  anxious  to  increase 
its  power  by  the  acquisition  of  a  larger  Italian  territory.  A 
thousand  suggestions  are  thrown  out.  Sardinia  covets  Lombardy, 
and,  in  order  to  acquire  that  tempting  prize,  will  part  with  Savoy 
to  France;  a  principality  must  be  found  for  Prince  Napoleon; 
Prince  Murat  will  be  raised  to  the  throne  of  the  Two  Sicilies; 
and  so  on.  It  is  enough  that  the  suspicions  entertained  regard- 
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i  the  emperor’s  policy  are  deep-seated — and  in  this  country 
invincible.  What  transpired  with  regard  to  the  negotiations  for 

I  a  congress  only  tended  to  confirm  those  suspicions.  It  was 
believed  that  the  emperor  is  really  anxious  for  war,  and  that  if 
tlie  congress  had  been  held  at  all,  it  w^ould  have  been  but  a 
tov  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  time,  or  a  mask  for  the  purpose  of 
f  working  out  the  end  more  securely.  It  is  known  that  Louis 
i  Xapoleoii  is  great  on  the  subject  of  his  new  rifled  cannon,  the 
I  secret  of  wliich  is  kept  with  the  utmost  vigilance ;  and  that  he 
i  expects  the  most  astonishing  results — unprecedented  results  from 
f  (Tims  wliich,  for  portability,  length  of  range,  and  accuracy  of  aim, 

I  outdo  every  species  of  ordnance  that  has  hitherto  been  brought  into 
I  action.  His  faith  in  tliis  weapon,  and  his  desire  both  to  gratify  the 
I  army,  and  to  acquire  a  military  name,  outweigh  every  other  con- 
:  sideration — not  forgetting  the  aversion  of  his  subjects  to  war  and 
the  spectre  which  he  has  raised  throughout  the  country  in  transfer- 
^  ring  the  Bourse  to  every  town  in  every  department.  It  may  be 
^  remembered  that  when,  in  attempting  to  raise  a  certain  loan,  he 
a})pealed,  not  to  the  Paris  Bourse  alone,  but  sent  his  proposals  to 
every  town  in  the  provinces,  the  result  was,  that  he  drew  from 
I  private  hoards  throughout  the  land  sums  of  money  that  made  all 
I  the  capitalists  of  Europe  stare.  In  1855  he  had  to  raise  a  loan 
of  750,000,000  francs.  Consider  what  that  sum  is — not  less 
;  than  80,000,000Z.  sterling !  In  subscribing  for  this  enormous 
amount,  our  French  friends  actually  put  down  their  names  for 
five  times  the  sum.  They  subscribed  for  3,052,591,985  francs. 
Here  was  a  new  source  of  w  ealth !  What  a  wnnderful  man  was 
this  French  emperor,  wdio,  unlike  other  princes  that  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  tyrants  of  the  Bourse,  had  only  to  ajipeal  to  his 
peojde  and  they  offered  him  five  times  the  amount  which  he 
asked — w  ere  willing  to  trust  him  to  the  extent  of  150,000,000^. 

[  sterling  added  to  the  national  debt!  In  point  of  fact,  the 
emperor  has  taken  the  people  very  much  at  their  word,  and  in 
his  brief  reign  has  already  added  not  less  than  100,000,000Z.  to 
the  national  debt  of  France,  and  now  proposes  to  add  20,000,000^. 
more.  Probably  he  little  calculated  that  in  thus  teaching  the 
peo|)le  to  become  fundholders,  and  to  have  a  personal  interest 
in  the  security  of  the  government,  he  was  at  the  same  time 
raising  a  power  in  the  country  to  be  a  check  upon  himself, 
lour  fundholder  and  your  man  of  commerce Ts  an  enemy  to 
war.  The  emperor  fostered  the  spirit  of  speculation  and  the 
habit  of  trade ;  and  in  so  doing  he  raised  throughout  the 
country  a  spectre  against  himself  wdiich  he  cannot  easily  lay 
— w  hich  is,  indeed,  the  only  effective  guarantee  for  the  preserv¬ 
ation  of  peace  or  the  speedy  conclusion  of  war. 

But  if  Englishmen  regard  France  with  distrust  and  jealousy 
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it  is  equally  cortaiii  that  they  have  not  one  particle  of  sympathy 
with  Austria.  44iere  is  a  sinp^ular  unanimity  among  our 
men,  and  indeed  upon  almost  all  questions  of  foreign  policy  the 
English  jxiople  have  but  one  heart  and  one  mind.  It  is  u}X)u 
domestic  questions  that  we  differ.  In  our  estimate  of  foreifrn 
affairs  we  are  for  the  most  part  united — the  peasant  and  the 
peer  sink  their  petty  prejudices,  Whig  and  Tory  pocket  tlieir 
]>arty  differences,  to  light  under  the  same  flag  and  to  shout 
the  same  slogan.  In  this  case  the  close  front  presented  by  all 
our  leading  statesmen  is  a  spectacle  of  which  we  may  be  prou(h 
and  which  ought  to  have  some  effect  on  the  continental  goveni- 
inents.  It  would  be  diflicult  to  say  which  of  the  two  gieat 
monarchies  now  apparently  rushing  to  battle  most  excites  our 
anti])athy.  Hitherto,  our  statesmen  have  been  most  with  Aus¬ 
tria,  or,  rather,  least  with  I’rance,  for  it  is  France  that  really 
takes  the  initiative,  and  Austria  stands  upon  the  letter  of  the  law. 
Ihit  assuredly  if  the  people  of  England  have  a  respect  for  law, 
and  will  be  no  party  to  the  violation  of  treaties,  they  have  also  a 
regard  for  equity  and  they  cannot  endure  oppression.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  Austria,  with  the  bond  in  her  hand,  has  given  to 
that  bond  a  most  cruel  interpretation,  and  like  the  J ew  of  Venice 
with  his  knife  and  liis  balance,  has  brandished  her  sword  over 
Italy  to  cut  from  her  subject  provinces  the  last  pound  of  flesli 
Like  Bassanio  in  the  play  there  are  those  who  cry  for  the  oblite¬ 
ration  of  treaties  and  vengeance  upon  Austria : — 

“  I  beseech  you 

Wrest  once  the  law  to  your  authority  : 

To  do  a  great  right,  do  a  little  wrong, 

And  curb  this  cruel  devil  of  his  will.” 

As  Portia  replied  apparently  in  the  interest  of  Shylock,  Lreat 
Britain  replies  thus  far  in  the  interest  of  Austria — 

“It  must  not  be :  there  is  no  power  in  Venice 
Can  alter  a  decree  established  : 

’Twill  be  recorded  for  a  precedent. 

And  many  an  error  by  the  same  example 
AVill  rush  into  the  state.  It  cannot  be.” 

But  depiuid  upon  it,  if  we  cannot  discover  a  solution  of  the 
difliculty  as  satisfactory  as  that  of  the  “  wise  young  judge,  the 
Daniel  come  to  judgment,”  our  feeling  is  entirely  in  unison  with 
hers,  and  can  only  express  itself  in  detestation  of  the  Austrian 
tyranny.  We  do  not  forget,  indeed,  that  since  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand  Araximilian  wiis  appointed  viceroy,  there  has  been 
some  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  Venetian  Lombardv,  many 
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little  reforms  liave  1)00ti  set  on  foot,  and  there  has  been  an  evi- 
(Irsire  to  relax  in  some  degree  the  extreme  severity  of  a 
^rj^teni  which  amounts  almost  to  martial  law.  Neither  should 
we  fall  into  the  mistake  of  those  rabid  jioliticians  who  can  see 
no  (liffereiiee  between  Austria  and  Na])les,  and  consign  both 
fn)Teniraeuts  to  the  same  abyss  of  infamy.  Beneath  the  lowest 
(let^p  there  is  a  lower  still,  and  condemn  as  we  may  the  Austrian 
i)olicv.  oiir  condemnation  of  it  would  be  ignorant  and  therefore 
worthless  if  we  did  not  freely  admit  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
is  to  the  King  of  Naples  what  Solomon  was  to  Kehoboam — the 
one  has  chastised  his  subjects  with  whips  and  the  other  with 
scorpions ;  the  one  can  plead  some  excuse  for  his  severity,  the 
(.tlier  can  plead  no  excuse  whatever.  Let  it  be  observed  that 
tlie  llonrbon  dynasty  at  Naples  is  at  home,  whereas  the  house 
of  Ha])sl)urg  is  alien  both  to  Jlilan  and  to  Venice.  King  Bomba 
ill  the  Two  Sicilies  is  in  his  own  proper  dominions,  and,  niling 
them  upon  the  principles  of  King  Stork,  he  is  guilty  of  the  most 
atrocious  tyranny  and  is  unworthy  the  recognition  of  civilized 
nations.  Francis  Joseph,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  liis  power 
south  of  the  Alps  by  right  indeed  of  treaties,  and  at  the  request 
of  the  great  powers  assembled  in  congress,  but  he  is  there  as  an 
intruder — he  is  a  foreign  potentate  ruling  by  a  foreign  force  ;  and 
were  his  reign  as  mild  as  that  of  King  Log  it  would  be  hateful 
to  the  Italians.  We  have  a  case  in  point.  It  was  but  the  other 
klay  that  we  were  immersed  in  all  the  squabbling  of  the  Ionian 
I  question.  The  Ionian  islands  in  the  power  of  England  are  as 
inlands  ill  some  fabled  sea  of  milk.  “We  loathe  your  milk,”  the 
lon'ans  cry,  “  give  us  our  own  salt  brine.  It  is  true  that  your 
irule  is  honied  :  and  that  you  cover  us  with  endearments — but 
^yonr  endearments  are  oppressive  :  we  hate  your  matronly  kisses : 
we  prefer  the  frowns  of  our  own  Amaryllis  to  the  smiles  of  a 
foreign  beldame.  Young  Greece  for  ever!”  We  take  all  this 
veiy  calmly  and  allow  these  pleasant  Greeks  to  waste  themselves 
in  talk.  Frobably  no  other  power  on  the  face  of  the  earth  would 
act  as  we  have  done — the  moral  courage  and  the  magnanimity 
would  be  wanting.  Austria  in  the  Lombardo- Venetian  provinces 
is  ill  precisely  this  difficult  position ;  and  while  emphatically  con¬ 
demning  her  conduct,  we  desire  in  all  fairness  to  make  every 
allowance  for  the  necessities  of-  her  position.  Hav^we  not  our¬ 
selves  been  forced  to  consider  the  alternatives — Shall  we  give  up 
die  Ionian  islands  altogether,  or  shall  we  bind  them  hand  and 
foot  and  compel  them  to  submission  ?  We  have  not  yet  been 
#ble  to  decide  whether  there  is  a  middle  path  between  either  of 
fliese  alternatives.  Let  us  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  we  could  not  expect  Austria  tamely  to  surrender  the 
llx^ssossion  of  her  Italian  provinces,  and  that  it  was  necessary  for 
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her  to  assert  her  right  >ntli  somewhat  even  of  severity.  Xherp 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  severity  has  been  pushed  to  an  extreme 
and  that  the  Austrian  yoke  weighs  upon  the  neck  of  Italy  with 
a  force  which  is  oppressive. 

Take  revenue  to  begin  with.  In  1847  the  clear  revenn^i 
which  (after  all  deductions)  was  forwarded  to  Vienna  from  the 
Italian  provinces  amounted  very  nearly  to  4,000,000?.  Accord- 
ing  to  the  latest  retmns  which  we  have  been  able  to  obtain,  the 
sum  extracted  from  these  provinces  through  the  increase  of 
taxation  was  44  per  cent,  above  the  amount  we  have  men¬ 
tioned.  It  will  readily  be  understood  that  such  an  increase, 
obtained  from  a  population  crowded  to  excess,  and  in  its  present 
position  incapable  of  making  great  advance  in  the  arts  of  com¬ 
merce  or  of  agriculture,  must  have  been  the  produce  of  fearful 
exaction ;  and  as  an  index  to  the  nature  of  these  exactions  we 
may  state  a  single  fact,  wliich  in  itself  contains  volumes, 
namely,  that  the  land-tax  is  an  assessment  of  no  less  than 
25  per  cent,  on  the  gross  receipts.  What  becomes  of  all  this 
money  ?  It  goes  to  feed  the  Austrian  service.  It  fills  the 
pockets  of  Austrian  soldiers  and  Austrian  police,  Austrian  ma¬ 
gistrates  and  Austrian  clerks.  Misery  upon  misery.  Not  only 
is  the  last  scudo  wrung  from  the  poor  Lombard ;  it  goes  to  feed 
a  foreign  host,  and  he  has  no  friend  or  kinsman  to  share  in  the 
spoil.  If  we  are  hard  taxed  here,  we  have  at  least  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  knowing  that  the  money  is  spent  among  our  own  people; 
that  friends  of  ours  are  making  their  fortune ;  and  that  we  may 
one  day  get  a  son  or  a  brother  into  some  nice  government 
appointment,  where  he  will  have  a  taste  of  the  sw  eets  of  office. 
We  live  in  hope  ;  the  Italian  lives  in  despair.  Office  is  not  for 
him — he  is  not  trusted.  He  is  taxed  to  feed  foreign  func¬ 
tionaries  in  everj"  possible  department;  and  these  foreign 
functionaries  are  fed  with  his  means,  prance  in  liis  streets, 
enter  his  house,  and  meet  him  w  herever  he  goes  in  order  that 
they  may  keep  him  in  thraldom.  It  is  the  plague  of  locusts 
The  Italian  sees  his  substance  consumed  before  his  eves;  and 
even  were  there  no  consumption  he  w  ould  abhor  the  presence 
of  such  hideous  sw  arms.  “  The  true  cause  of  the  deep  discon¬ 
tent  of  the  Lombardo- Venetians,”  said  Count  Cavour,  in  lih 
Jlemorandum  of  the  1st  of  March,  in  which,  for  the  benefit  ci 
her  Majesty’s  government,  he  gave  his  view  of  the  Italian  qm 
tion,  “  is  the  being  ruled  and  domineered  over  by  foreigners  I 
by  a  nation  with  w  hich  they  have  no  analogy  of  race,  of  habit?  I 
of  tastes,  or  of  language.  In  proportion  as  the  Austrian  govem  l 
ment  has  applied  in  a  more  complete  manner  the  system  (»i 
administrative  centralization  those  feelings  have  increaseiP 
Now  that  this  system  has  attained  its  extreme  point ;  that  ce-K 
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tmlization  has  become  more  absolute  than  even  in-  France ; 
that  all  local  action  has  become  extinct,  the  humblest  citizen 
tiiids  liiiaself  brought  into  contact,  for  the  slightest  reason,  with 
iniblic  functionaries  whom  he  neither  likes  nor  respects,  and 
the  feeling  of  repugnance  and  antipathy  towards  the  govern- 
nient  have  become  universal.”  Observe  that  the  Sardinian 
minister,  in  the  important  memorandum  to  which  wo  refer — 
a  statement  of  his  case  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  British 
l^eople— has  a  direct  interest  in  advancing  the  strongest  charges 
a^miiist  the  Austrian  government  of  Venetian  Lombardy,  and  yet 
lie  carefully  abstains  from  those  charges  of  “  butchery”  and  “  tor¬ 
ture,”  ‘‘infamous  espionage”  and  “diabolical  penaities,”  which 
tlow  so  natinally  from  the  tongues  of  llazzinian  democrats ;  and 
we  beseech  all  those  who  would  effectually  oppose  the  Austrian 
despotism  to  study  the  same  moderation,  and  confining  their 
ittention  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  Lorabardo-Venetian 
irovinces,  to  advance  no  charges  which  it  is  impossible  to  sub- 
umtiate.  In  all  conscience  it  is  enough  that  the  nationality  of 
he  Italians  should  be  insulted  as  it  is ;  that  liberty  should  bo 
tterly  repressed ;  that  the  burdens  of  taxation  should  be  so 
icreased  as  to  make  us  think — one  more  feather  and  the  camel’s 
iick  will  break;  that,  in  one  word.  Northern  Italy  has 
endure,  day  and  night,  an  Old  jVIan  of  the  Slountain  seated 
‘11  her  shoulders.  He  may  be  a  most  amiable  old  man,  he  may 
;ive  the  best  intentions,  but  he  is  an  incubus,  a  terror,  an  into- 
[•mble  burden.  Life  is  not  worth  having  on  these  terms,  and 
f  orthern  Italy  groans  under  the  infliction  of  having  her  eyes 
lnirlao:ed,  and  her  mouth  gagged,  and  this  horrible  old  man 
Genially  seated  on  her  neck  to  guide  all  her  movements  and  to 
ej^press  all  her  energies.  Add  to  this,  what  Count  Cavour  well 
lys,  that  by  means  of  the  last  concordat  with  the  court  of 
_<'nie,  the  Austrian  government  has  curiously  contrived  to 
tighten  a  misery  wliich  seemed  to  have  reached  its  climax, 
diuriiig  a  certain  time,”  he  says,  “the  firm  and  independent 
cC'uduct  of  the  Austrian  government  tow  ards  the  court  of  Home 
Hipered  the  disastrous  effect  of  foreign  domination.  The 
L'lnbardo-Venetians  felt  released  from  tha  rule  which  the 
LLrch  exercised  in  other  parts  of  the  Italian  peninsula  over  the 
hons  of  civil  life,  and  even  in  the  sanctuary  of  families.  This 
>  for  them  a  compensation  to  w  hich  they  attached  the  liighost 
iiie.  It  has  been  taken  from  them  by  the  last  concordat, 
as  is  notoriously  well  known,  secured  to  the  clergy  a 
pater  influence  and  more  ample  privileges  than  in  any  other 
PJ'iitr}’,  even  in  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  the  Papal  States. 
Bo  destniction  of  the  wise  principles  introduced  into  the  rela- 
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tioiis  of  the  state  with  the  church  hy  Jfaria  Theresa  and  i 

II.  has  caused  the  complete  loss  of  the  moral  force  ®  , 

Austrian  government  in  the  minds  of  the  Italians.” 

►Sardinian  minister  then  proceeds  to  sum  up.  ‘‘ It  is 


suflicient  to  go  through  liOmbardy  and  Venetia  to  aequirti 
conviction  that  the  Austrians  are  not  establislied,  but  ii;;. 
encamped  in  these  provinces.  All  houses,  from  tlie  huni'i  • 
cottage  to  the  most  sumptuous  palace,  are  closed  agaiibi-^ 
agents  of  the  government.  In  the  jaiblic  places,  the  tli* 
the  caftis,  and  in  the  streets,  there  is  a  comjdete  line  of  se;  ^ 
tion  between  tliem  and  the  native  inhal)itaiits ;  and  anv  ^ 
would  say  that  it  was  a  country  invaded  by  an  enemy’s  an*: 
rendered  the  more  odious  by  its  insolence  and  arK  irai.. 
'Tliis  state  of  things  is  not  a  transitory  fact  ])rodiieed  by .  x- 
tional  circumstances,  and  the  more  or  less  distant  end  to  v.  ji 
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[*an  be  predicted  ;  it  has  endured  and  gone  on  aggravatiiiffft^Y 


the  last  half  century,  and  it  is  certain  that  if  the  til, 

luHuence  of  Europe  do  not  put  a  stop  to  it  the  attitude  of 
people  towards  tlie  f^oveniiueiit  will  -grow  woi’se  and  worsf'.'  j 

All  this  is  very  bad.  To  Englishmen  it  is  almost  inconceivii^jiie 
Yet  we  confess  that  we  do  not  see  how  war  is  to  be  the 
of  these  complications,  tlie  plaster  for  these  sores.  AVe 
not  the  slightest  faith  in  Satan  casting  out  Satan.  Mani 
it  must  de])end  on  the  resources  of  diplomacy  and  mediuti  ^|j 

effect  changes  in  the  internal  administration  of  foreign  j^iaBBiands ! 
How  is  it  even  to  be  effectual  ?  The  })rinciple  of  noii-ii^fcv  of  tli 
vention  in  the  domestic  arrangements  of  foreign  states  ho 

principle  which,  propounded  by  Canning  in  op])osition  to  ifaoqii^gt 
}K>licy  of  the  detestable  and  notorious  Holy  Alliance,  has  defend 
maintained,  in  theory  at  least,  by  every  foreign  minister  ifcfcd  the  A 
lias  since  held  the  seals  of  olHce  in  this  country.  Lord  lAi cliurc 
ston,  maintaining  the  theory  in  words,  has  been  aceri^-lliiits  tin 
violating  it  in  juactice  ;  and  all  the  o[)position  that  his  f  and 
policy  has  received  has  been  grounded  on  this  charges  AtMjitures  g 
present  moment,  the  principle  of  non-interference  is  ]>ara]i  l^e  state 
in  England.  Air.  Cobden  has  advanced  it  as  a  novelty ;  'llpoh  of  ! 
has  long  been  the  supreme  doctrine  of  our  Foreign  Ollice.  the  i 
regard  it  as  good  for  ourselves,  and  we  think  it  good  for  a  fri» 
also.  Italy  is  frightfully  governed ;  but  w^e  expect  only  I®— if,  in 
from  the  violation  of  a  great  principle,  which  is  involved  inMliivered 
attempt,  by  main  force,  to  compel  the  Italian  powei^s  to  doiigijt  upon 
duty.  \A  e  must  not  do  evil  that  good  may  come  ;  and  welii  nf  treas 
not  recognise  that  Sardinia,  and  still  less  France,  has,  iiite«‘>sion  ^ 
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fc.iiiit  Cavoiir,  we  believe  it  is  generally  admitted  that  he  has 
^torly  tailed  to  j)rove,  on  the  part  of  Austria,  a  single  violation 
the  international  law  of  Europe.  He  himself,  indeed,  admits 
reference  to  the  internal  aiTangements  of  the  Austrian 
-sions  in  Italy,  and  is  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  other 
of  Austria’s  guilt,  dwelling  especially  on  the  treaties 
giicli  she  has  formed  with  the  Duchies.  Undoubtedly  these 
l^atios,  which  bind  Austria  to  the  performance  of  certain  acts 
ffl  certain  eventualities,  are  in  principle  opposed  to  international 
1^  ;  and  were  they  acted  upon,  might  furnish  good  ground  for 
Kiiiplaint.  Ihit  an  obligation  undertaken  is  one  thing;  an 
^liiration  fultilled  is  cpiite  another.  Austria  may  make  as  many 
neret  treaties  as  she  pleases;  and  these  may  be  well  entitled 
arouse  tlie  jealousy  of  her  neighbours ;  but  so  long  as  by 
orert  act  she  does  not  ofiend,  she  may  stand  on  her  rights  and 
V  Sardinia  to  make  good  her  case. 

ot  tlie  less,  however,  will  Sardinia  create  a  secret  sympathy  in 
lu  arts  of  all  true  Englishmen.  We  shall  not  forget  what  is  due 
ler  to  municipal  or  international  law,  and  ^ye  are  not  blind 
lie  territorial  ambition  of  the  house  of  Savoy — to  the  weak- 
N  als(^,  with  which  Sardinia  has  consented  to  be  the  tool  of 
lice ; — but  spite  of  all  mistakes  and  faults,  how  much  respect 
lie  to  the  reign  of  Victor  Emanuel !  and  how  impossilde  is  it  to 
the  sympathy  which  that  brave  little  kingdom  of  his 
lands !  Lord  Shaftesbury  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when  in 
fV  of  the  Austrian  menace  he  said :  On  which  side  should 
|tlie  hopes  and  prayers  of  the  British  people  there  can  be 
question.  Sardinia  has  declared  and  proved  herself  to  be 
defender  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  Italy.  She  has 
(I  the  Waldenses  from  degradation  and  suffering,  and  planted 
r  church  in  the  principal  places  of  Genoa  and  Turin :  she 
nits  the  free  preaching  of  God’s  word  in  public  and  in  pri- 
;  and  where  on  the  Continent  is  the  circulation  of  the 
•tures  so  open,  so  wide,  so  countenanced  by  the  authorities 
le  state  ?  Her  policy  is  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the 
•h  of  Rome;  naj,-further,  it  iT.to  seek,  by  all  legitimate 
>,  tlie  total  abolition  of  the  secular  power  of  the  Papacy.” 
t  a  frightful  calamity  it  would  be — what  a  dark  day  for 
-yif,  in  the  shock  of  armies,  this  gallant  little  nation  should 
hivered !  If  not  shivered  to  pieces,  we  must  at  all  events 
t  upon  the  exhaustion  of  its  power  in  the  unequal  conflict ; 
'f  treiisure,  waste  of  men,  destruction  of  industry,  and  a  re- 
t‘>sion  which  will  not  be  compensated  by  years  of  peace, 
y  tlie  halo  of  military  glory.  It  is  not  likely  that  Sardinia 
ruin  by  an  Italian  war  as  much  more  as  she  gained  bv  the 
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Russian  war.  Her  jx)licy,  iiuleeil,  in  entering  upon  tlie  liussijiu 
war  has  been  seriously  questioned  ;  but  we  may  grant  it  to  Imvp 
l>een  to  the  full  as  successful  as  the  Sardinian  governmont  ei 
peeled.  At  a  very  great  cost,  Sardinia,  in  the  first  p]a(*o,  pur. 
chased  the  right  of  sitting  in  congress  with  the 
powers  of  Europe ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  she  contrived,  h 
admirable  organization  and  effective  leadership,  to  restore  coii. 
tidence  to  an  army  which,  in  the  campaign  with  Radetskv,  hail 
been  demoralized  by  defeat.  It  was  something  to  reconstitiitp 
the  army,  and  to  give  the  country,  both  in  its  own  eyes  and  in 
the  eyes  of  Europe,  the  impoi-tance  of  an  independent  pown 
The  attainment  of  these  advantages  was  worthy  of  some  saeri- 
fi(*e ;  and  Austria  never  played  a  more  short-sighted  game  tlian 
when,  through  her  own  remissness,  she  permitted  Sardinia  to 
take  that  jdace  in  the  Alliance  which  she  lierself  ouglit  to  have 
occupied.  Had  Austria  joined  the  Alliance,  Sardinia  woiilil 
have  been  kept  out  of  it,  and  would  not  have  obtained  the  great 
object  of  her  ambition — recognition  of  her  importance  jis  a 
l']iiropean  pownr.  The  court  of  Vienna  now  reaps  the  fruit,  anil 
the  court  of  Turin  plumes  herself  upon  her  ]iosition — hoping  to 
make  use  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  still  further  gain.  Sardinia 
gained  so  much  in  the  previous  w  ar,  into  w  hich  she  entered  at 
the  tail  of  the  strife :  w  hy  should  she  not  gain  a  good  deal  iiioiv 
in  another  war  into  which  she  shall  be  the  first  to  enter?  Obvi- 
ously  the  calculation  is  one  of  enormous  hazard.  What  tlie 
future  contains,  none  of  us  can  tell ;  but  to  human  a])]>reli»ni- 
sion,  Sardinia  is  very  much  in  the  attitude  of  the  dog,  wlio,  uitli 
a  bone  in  his  mouth,  sees  the  shadow'  of  the  bone  in  tlu^  water,  and 
is  about  to  lose  the  advantage  wdiicli  it  possesses,  for  the  sake  of 
grasping  another  advantage  which  it  is  ambitious  to  posses'?.  If 
Austria  puts  herself  in  tlie  wrong  by  being  the  first  to  nttad 
Sardinia,  Sardinia  is  not  less  in  the  WTong  by  the  part  w  liicli  sW 
has  taken  in  this  affair,  not  only  through  the  speeches  of  tlie  kiiif 
and  the  despatches  of  his  minister,  in  raising  the  turmoil,  k 
subsequently  also  through  her  response  to  the  pro} >osit ion  fori 
general  disarmament,  in  [iractically  frustrating  the  lu'gotiatioii'^ 
for  a  pacific  settlement.  There  is  nothing  that  Sardinia  ^ 
desired  less  than  peace ;  and  there  was  surely  something  di>ln* 
genuous  in  the  agreeing  to  disarm,  while  making  an  exce]>tioiiin 
faViiur  of  her  free  coi|>s.  Consenting  to  disband  her  suq»lii> 
ti*ooj)s  of  the  regidar  army,  she  ])ositively  refused  to  disinii 
those  volunteei*s  which  she  had  gathered  from  other  Italian 
sbite,s.  It  was  this  refusal  that  jirovoked  the  Austrian  ultimatiiin: 
an  ultimatum  which  w'as  all  the  more  ra})idly  delivered,  wlu‘U,  if 
we  may  record  a  common  rumour,  it  was  discovered  that  souk' 
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jl,ii,(r  had  <j:oiie  wrong  witli  the  fiir-famed  rifled  cannon.  We  do 
j,ot  u>iK*h  for  the  story,  but  it  is  so  entirely  in  keeping  with  all 
,.lse  tliat  we  know  in  connection  with  these  negotiations  that  it 
iiijiv  at  k‘ast  be  mentioned.  People  have  been  wondering  why 
prance,  bent  as  the  emperor  is  upon  war,  should  waste  time  in 
idle  negotiations  and  flirt  with  promises  and  congresses.  It  is, 
we  now  are  told,  because  the  200  rifled  cannon  which  have  been 
so  nmeli  vaunted  have  not  given  the  most  satisfactory  results  in 
the  experimental  discharges  to  which  they  were  subjected ;  and 
it  is  necessiiry  to  go  through  the  process  of  reciisting  them.  The 
jirocess  recpiires  a  little  time,  and  therefore  the  emperor  stands 
forth  in  the  character  of  a  man  of  peace,  anxious  for  discussion, 
au  enemy  to  war,  and  willing  to  the  utmost  of  his  }X)wer  to 
further  the  negotiations.  Austria,  on  the  other  hand,  having 
hoard  of  tlie  hitch,  and  seeing  through  the  whole  farce,  seizes 
time  by  the  forelock,  declines  to  wait  until  the  new  cannon  be 
cast,  and  determines  to  strike  at  once.  Be  this  particular  story 
true  or  false,  it  perfectly  well  describes  the  general  position 
which  is  put  as  follows  by  the  Paiis  correspondent  of  the 
Tinm : — 

The  obstinacy  of  Austria  is  no  doubt  condemnable,  though  not 
ditllcult  to  be  understood.  She  cannot  but  be  aware  that  war  against 
litr  had  been  long  ago  decided  on  by  Prance  and  Sardinia ;  that  the 
first  prize  in  view  is  Lombardy.  She  must  believe  that  the  proposal 
for  a  congress  originating  /icre,”  that  is  really  under  French  inspira¬ 
tion,  “  and  which  came  expressly  to  baffle  Lord  Cowley’s  negotiations 
at  Vienna,  and  the  subsequent  incidents  were  so  many  difficulties 
thrown  in  the  way  in  order  to  gain  time.  She  was  led  to  think 
Prance  was  not  quite  prepared  ;  and  as  she  knew  that  sooner  or  later 
she  must  have  to  tight,  she  resolved  that  the  sooner  it  came  the 
better,  as  the  present  conditions  were  favourable  to  her.  She  is  now 
like  the  bull  that  is  goaded  to  rage  by  the  darts  of  its  tormentors. 
Garibaldi  and  his  free  corps  are  the  torreros  who  flutter  their  red 
flags  ill  the  face  of  the  animal  which  it  is  meant  to  rouse  to  the 
proper  pitch  of  madness,  when  with  eyes  shut  and  head  down,  it 
rushes  with  its  immense" Weigh r"oii  the  svvbrd  of  the  matador  whe  is 
expected  to  give  the  finishing  blow.  It  is  permitted  to  cherish  tlic 
hardly  perceptible  hope  that  still  lingers  so  long  as  hostilities  have  not 
actually  commenced ;  but  if  all  that  has  been  as  yet  done  is  vain,  it 
is  not  probable  that  Austria  will  listen  to  any  overtures  at  this  late 
hour.” 

a 

What  is  to  be  the  end  of  all  ?  That,  of  course,  no  one  can 
answer  in  the  affirmative.  We  can  only  say  that  the  dream  of  a 
uuited  Italy  is'passed  awav.  At  lii'st  it  arose  before  the  imagination 
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ot*  Italians  with  Pio  Noiio  at  the  head  of  the  unity, 
a{)i)eared  that  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Catholic  world  wouH  k 
such  a  position,  be  placed  in  circumstances  of  insuperable  (li|. 
eulty  involving  an  eternal  conflict  between  his  spiritual  anj 
secular  duties.  Then  it  arose  in  the  form  of  a  united  Italian 
republic,  but  that  bubble  also  burst,  and  now  occu])ies  tke 
thoughts  of  none  but  the  discomfited  followers  of  Mazzini 
Lastly,  it  has  arisen  as  a  Sardinia  idea.  Sardinia,  in  Italy,  is  the 
little  leaven  of  constitutional  government  which  is  to  leaven  tfe 
whole  lump.  Those  who  entertain  any  expectation  that  Italv 
can  be  united  under  the  house  of  Savoy  have  little  notion  of  the 
jealousy  which  prevails  in  the  peninsula  among  those  celebrated 
capitals  which  have  each  of  them  a  history  and  a  claim.  Milan 
would  tight  with  Venice,  and  both  against  Turin.  Florenee 
regards  itself  as  superior  to  all  three.  Genoa  still  nurses  & 
satisfaction  with  the  domination  of  Turin  ;  and  in  these,  as  well 
as  many  other  rivalries,  there  are  obstacles  wliich  we  cannot  ex\m 
to  see  oVercome  by  the  wisdom  of  governments  or  the  moderation 
of  peojdes.  We  can  only  wait  in  hope.  We  expect  no  good 
from  war.  We  are  disgusted  with  the  game  of  tyranny  and 
ambition.  We  know  that  if  liussia  and  France  are  in  league  i 
is  but  for  evil.  Only  one  comforting  assurance  remains — that, 
the  exception  of  Sardinia,  Italy  cannot  be  worse  than  she  is,  and 
almost  any  change  that  occurs  is  likely  to  be  a  change  for  the 
better.  In  that  assurance,  Italians  are  bold  because  they  art 
des])erate.  We  are  not  bold,  for  we  see  all  the  danger;  Im 
neither  do  we  despair,  for  we  know  that 
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\  ('uMMl-NTAKY  ON  THE  CiRKEK  TeXT 
OF  THE  EiTSTLE  OF  PAFL  TO  THE 

rmi-iiTTAXS.  By  John  Eadic,  D.l)., 
London  &  Glasgow:  Richard 
(iritHii  ic  Co.  1859. 

The  great  contention  of  criticism,” 
^,i(l  Ilr.  Johnson,  “is  to  find  the 
4i;uilts  of  tlic  moderns  and  the  beauties 
l%\  the  ancients and  the  surly  yet 
iMCacioiis  moralist  was  not  far  wrong, 
ere  commendation  of  a  book  is  dull 
•iding  to  everyboily — except  its 
^uthor;  and  it  looks  vastly  more 
^clever  to  censure  than  to  jmiise. 
^|lence  it  has  come  to  pass  that 
.  views  have  been  transformed  into 
itorary  a.ssizes ;  the  Editor’s  chair 
as  l*een  made  a  judicial  Ixmch  ; 
!ver\'  unfortunate  wight  at  the  bar 

i'.w  Wn  brought  there  to  be  charged 
vith  larcA'iiy,  felony,  or  murder ;  and 
■-fnly  the  counsel  fur  the  prosecution 
rf  ,'  l)ecn  fairly  heard.  Anonymous 
(#.  nlx?shave  played  the  part  of  literary 
etectives,  and  greatly  rejoiced  when 
:  ey  liave  been  able  to  ferret  out 
•me  i>ctty  olfence,  some  ludicrous 
hinder  to  damage  tlie  charaeter  of 
le  presumptuous  wretch  who  had 
n  guilty  of  jirinting  a  book.  We 
0  not  ])rofess  to  lie  mucli  more 
iditoous  than  our  neighbours.  Our 
aders  like  to  be  informed  wbat  an 
ceedingly  stuyud  and  absurd  book, 
oir  friend  has  written  ;  it  is  the 
(li  ly  revenge  they  have  for  having 
b  n  obliged  to  buy  it,  and  of  course 
te  .ye  ])le.ased  when  we  are  able  to 
^•  tity  them.  ^loreover,  if  all  books 
■Jere  good,  what  would  become  of  the 
Junctions  of  the  critic,  should  the  day 
.:#-r  arrive  when  only  the  wise,  and 
»e  learned,  and  the  good  venture 
;ttto  jirint  “Othello's  occupation’s 
•  ’  However,  we  venture  to 

.•li’“V(*  th.at  even  in  the  Millenium, 
ilK‘11  gaols  will  be  in  ruins,  and 


! 


;  judges  known  no  more,  and  all  such' 

I  cral>l)ed  words  as  lawyers  are  wont  to 
I  use,  shall  have  liecome  curious 
I  literary  fossils,  needing  a  Cuvier  or 
;  an  Owen  to  interpret  their  meaning, 
even  then  there  may  be  some  need 
for  the  exercise  of  our  art.  Very 
good  i>eople  sometimes  write  very 
l»oor  books. 

But  we  cannot  afford  our  readers? 
their  accustomed  and  most  coveted 
luxury  in  our  notice  of  lb*.  Eadie’s 
last  commentary.  Of  course  our 
acuteness  has  enabhul  us  to  jot  down 
some  ten  or  a  dozen  slips  into  which 
somehow  the  learned  and  careful 
author  has  Ivcn  betrayed.  We  might 
ask  wh.at  business  a  doctor  of  divinity 
has  to  use  such  words  as  “  infleshed  ” 
and  “  unfleshed,”  and  show  that  ho 
has  not  very  clear  ideas  aliout  the 
syntax  of  the  subjunctive  mood.  Or 
we  might  hazard  the  guess  that  the 
commentator  was  pn'aching  last  year 
to  his  congregation  in  Glasgow  on 
this  very  epistle  to  the  I’hilij'pians, 
and  that  he  could  not  help  transferring 
to  his  commentary  some  of  the  most 
telling  }iassages  from  his  sermons, 
even  when  their  glow  and  fervour  and 
hortatory  character  made  them  far 
more  suitable  for  his  elo(|uent  lips 
than  for  his  learned  pen.  We  cannot, 

_ liowe\w,-find  it  in  our  heart  to  carp 

and  com] Jain  while  reading  this 
admirable  book.  We  liave  had  a 
favourite  conviction  of  ours  greatly 
strengthened  —  that  it  is  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  a  commentator  to  Ijc 
actively  engaged  in  ministcriid  and 
]>astoral  work.  Rudolf  Stier  has  a 
noble  jirotest  in  one  of  his  prefaces 
ag.ainst  the  lofty  jaetensions  of  re¬ 
cluse  scholars  tomonopoly  of  exeget'cal 
[  learning  and  acumen;  and  Hr.  Eadie 
j  is  a  fine  examjde  not  merely  of  tlie 
!  possibility  of  uniting  great  biblical 
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research  with  jtastoral  activity  and 
pulpit  eloquence,  but  of  the  |K)sitive 
assistance  which  a  coiimicntator 
derives  from  living  contact  with 
religious  work.  Who  but  a  Christian 
]>astor  could  adequately  interpret  the 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  which  is 
.animated  throughout  with  the  fervour 
of  aflections  which  only  an  earnest 
minister  can  feel  ? 

Though  inferior  to  Ellicott  in  his 
appreciation  of  minute  grammatical 
niceties,  Dr.  Eadie  has  shown  himself 
to  be  iK)ssessed  of  abundant  critical 
scholarship,  and  of  very  extensive 
biblical  learning.  We  should  have 
l^referred  having  the  account  and 
discussion  of  the  various  opinions  of 
preceding  commentators  kept  distinct 
from  Dr.  Eadie’s  own  exi>ositions ; 
and  the  little  additional  trouble  which 
would  have  been  required  to  classify 
more  exactly  the  authorities  quoted, 
would  have  lx?cn  well  s})ent. 

These  slight  matters,  however, 
scarcely  deserve  notice.  Dr.  Eadie 
])ossesses  in  a  very  high  degree  all 
the  elements  necessary  for  the  suc¬ 
cessful  cx]K)sition  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  his  commentary  on  the 
Philij)pians  must  ever  hold  a  most 
honourable  i)osition  in  all  theological 
libraries. 


Essays,  Biooraphical,  Critical  and 
Miscellaneous.  By  Peter  Bayne,  A. M., 
Author  of  “  The  Christian  Life,  .Social 
and  Individual,”  &’c.:  Jiunes  llogg  & 
Sons,  Edinburgh. 

MTiese  Essays,  we  conjecture,  are  the 
fruit  of  dili’erent  ])eriods  of  life — 
dilferent  mocnls  of  mind,  and  difl'erent 
courses  of  study.  Hence  they  arc 
truly  miscellaneous;  and  but  for  the 
title-page,  wliich  owns  them  all  to  be 
the  handywork  of  one  man,  and  the 
style  of  every  i>agc,  which  vindicates 
the  assertion,  we  might  question  the 
identity  of  their  authorship.  How 
wisely  the  old  critic  said,  “'J’he 
styU‘ — that  is  the  man  ” — a  saying 
which  Charles  Kingsley,  we  Kdieve, 
has  ex]»anded  and  expounded  in  tlie 
terse  sentence,  which  we  accept  as  a 


canm  of  literary  criticism.  “The 
matter  shows  the  mind — the  manner 
the  soul — of  a  man,”  meaning  by  soul 
that  profound  spirit  of  a  man  which 
constitutes  his  true  self,  and  which 
uses  the  forces  of  the  mind  as  of  a 
noble,  vast,  and  subtle  machine,  to  do 
its  work,  and  accomplish  its  pur|X)se. 

If  we  were  now  ci\lled  uioii,  there¬ 
fore,  to  analyse  Peter  Bayne’s  genius, 
we  should  examine  the  characteristics 
of  his  style,  where  we  see  his  real 
bent  and  capacity  more  distinctly 
mirrored  than  in  the  works  he  has  yet 
communicated  to  the  public.  And 
of  his  style  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
there  is  in  it  both  a  firmer  grasp  and 
a  finer  touch  of  language  than  in  the 
prose  writings  of  any  contenqiorary 
critic  of  his  own  age  and  standing. 
There  is  in  it  much  of  the  brilliance 
and  buoyancy  of  Buskin  with  the 
clear  synthetic  accuracy  of  De  Quincy. 
Sometimes  we  wish,  indeed,  that 
there  w^as  not  so  much  of  Ruskiifs 
colour,  or  of  De  Quincy’s  elaborate 
elegance  ;  a  homelier,  rougher,  freer 
dash  of  language  would  give  a  ]»lea- 
sant  relief  and  immense  vigour  to  Ids 
c<jm|X)sitions.  We  are  not  a  little 
amused  and  amazed  to  find  the  very 
men  in  literature  who  most  stoutly  de¬ 
fend  Pre-Raphaclitism  in  art,  abjuring 
every  priuciple  they  advocate  in 
their  own  w'orkmanship.  Buskin 
riToin mends  young  painters  to  work 
for  years  in  browns  and  greys— 
Nature’s  commoner  and  liealtliier 
colours — ere  they  seek  to  reproduce 
her  moments  of  awfullest  dread,  or 
divinest  ecstacy,  when  she  is  clothed 
in  the  lustrous  gloom  of  the  tem]>est, 
or  arrayed  in  the  golden  splendours  of 
the  calm  sunrise.  Yet  his  first  w’ork 
is  a  perfect  “  field  of  gold  ” — one  wide 
glittering  mosaic  of  the  most  brilliant 
colours.  His  reiterated  command 
to  artists  and  all  men  is,  to  speak  out 
plainly  in  simplest  words  or  forms, 
wdiat  they  see — i.c.,  what  they  know 
witli  the  clear  intuition  of  sight. 
Y’et  this  maxim  is  flanked  with  long- 
intricatcly-embroidered,  mysteriously 
harmonised  passages,  standing  like 
some  black-lettered  text  on  the  pigc 
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The  first  essays  of  the  volume,  like 
the  hulk  of  his  first  bcK>k,  “  'i'he  Chris¬ 
tian  Life,”  are  hio^raphicjil.  They  are 
artistic,  i,  e.  presentative  in  their 
ti-eatincnt ;  and  in  these  Mr.  llayne's 
proi)er  genius  is  manifest.  He  is  an 
artist,  not  an  anatomist;  a  i)oet— a 
maker,  not  a  critic — a  destroyer. 
When  a  conception  is  formed  in  his 
mind,  let  it  be  of  some  character  or  of 
some  scene,  and  he  will  give  it 
objective  life  in  strong,  lieautiful, 
living  words.  He  has  been  im- 
l)elled,  however,  as  most  young  artists 
are,  to  inquire  into  the  principles  and 
laws  of  his  art — to  analyse  the  pro¬ 
cesses  which  unconsciously  form  the 
artist’s  work.  Hence  the  later  essays 
are  analytical.  They  disjilay  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  masters  of  criticism, 
and  a  certain  native  acumen  of  spirit, 
and  it  is  well  that  his  inquiries  have 
l)een  so  earnest  and  profound.  But 
there  is  nothing  new  or  original  in 
them,  and  he  liimself  must  be  grt‘ater 
than  any  critical  rules  that  may 
announced.  The  highest  laws  and 
]}rocesses  of  art  are  unsearchable ; 
we  trust  he  will  leave  the  work  of 
analysis,  so  far  as  it  can  be  pursued, 
to  others ;  while  he  makes  it  his 
ambition  to  produce  works  which 
shall  give  models  and  laws  to  critics. 
Science  is  not  his  forte,  but  art.  He 
may  know  less,  but  he  will  do  more 
than  others.  Schiller  erred  in  his 
aesthetic  theories,  but  never  in  his 
asthetic  works.  Let  nothing  tempt, 
therefore,  ^Ir.  Bayne  from  his  proj^T 
function  ;  and  we  believe  the  “  Art  of 
History  ”  will  own  no  higher  name 
than  hlSy  though  Hume,  (iiblx)n, 
Macaulay,  and  Carlyle  are  enrolled  as 
its  masters. 


uf  an  illuminate<l  missal.  The  text 
mav  lx?  “Blessed  are  the  iXK)r  in 
spirit;”  but  the  bald,  black  simple 
tvpc  is  ell  wreathed  and  buried  amid 
the  most  gorgeous  and  lavish  orna- 
ineiitation,  which  mocks  the  words  it 
diould  illustrate. 

l)e  Quincy  and  Peter  Bayne 
are  strong  Pre-liaphaelites  in  theory, 
but  recoil  from  the  very  suspicion  of 
such  a  theory  in  their  own  practice. 
Their  language  is  so  choice  ;  the  articu¬ 
lation  of  their  sentences  so  exact; 
every  law  of  literary  etiquette  so 
scrupulously  observed  ;  such  a  gloss 
of  refinement  lacquering  each  para¬ 
graph.  Never  do  you  catch  them  in 
uiuiress,  or  talking  in  plain  blunt 
Saxon  style,  but  always  in’  full, 
finished,  exquisite  costume,  sjieaking 
the  language  of  court.  Now  it  is 
against  this  technical,  artificial  style 
tiiat  rre-Haphaelitism  protests.  It  has 
a  healthful  tone  for  common,  even  ugly 
things.  If  art  is  to  be  the  mirror  of 
nature,  let  it  be  true,  and  give  the 
wart  as  well  as  the  jewel  on  the 
hand — the  weed  as  well  as  the  flowTr 
in  tlie  garden.  Noel  Baton  was  not 
afraid  to  put  in  the  i)icture  ‘  Home,* 
which  ^Ir.  Bayne  so  nobly  eulogises, 
the  clouted  shoon,  and  the  rents  in 
the  coat  of  the  weary  soldier  ;  ay,  and 
these  things  in  their  ufjUness  have  a 
]nithos  which  completes  the  harmony 
uf  the  whole  scene.  Nor  in  writing 
must  we  indulge  a  too  fastidious  taste. 
The  brown  earth  has  a  sweet  smell 
as  well  as  the  flower  it  rears,  and 
it  is  no  working  man’s  appetite  which 
scoDis  the  ]dain  barley  loaf.  We 
Would  therefore  beseech  Mr.  Bayne 
to  rusticate  for  awhile  amid  the  old 
Elizabethan  wTiters — or  such  strong, 
if  they  be  coarse,  fellows  *as  De  F-oe, 
tSwift,  South,  and  Bunyan ;  and  we 
I'redict  that,  mingling  their  direct 
Teutonic  ix)wer  wdth  his  own  culti- 
1  vated  graces  of  expression,  he  will 
[  Ix'come  unrvalled  in  his  command  of 
I  our  glorious  English  tongue. 

I  These  J^'ssays  reveal  a  change  in 
I  Mr.  Bayne’s  habits  of  thought,  w'hich 
1  •miy  load  to  a  com]>lete  development 
j  of  his  genius,  if  it  be  true  to  himself. 

I 

I 


The  Master  I^uilder’s  Plan  ;  or,  the 
Principles  of  Organic  Architecture  as 
indicated  in  the  typical  forms  of  animals. 
By  George  Ogilvie,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on 
the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  &c,  Abeixleen. 
London :  Longman  &  Co. 


As  the  universe  is  planned  so  arc  all 
its  i>arts.  Not  only  is  each  indi¬ 
vidual  being  governed  by  the  laws 
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which  fjovern  all,  so  that  a  dewdrop  is 
formed  l)v  tlie  same  force  that  moulds 
the  rolling  worlds,  but  every  combi¬ 
nation  of  matter  is  the  result  of  a 
plan  in  which  that  combination 
obtains  a  jx^culiar  character  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  other  forms  of  matter,  and 
every  individual  also  belongs  to  a 
class  constructed  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  grand  distinction  of 
animals  is  life  with  sensorial  organs ; 
and  the  higher  an  animal  stands  in 
the  scale  the  better  it  is  furnished 
with  senses,  till  at  last  touch,  taste, 
smelling,  hearing,  seeing,  find  their 
ludancod  jicrfection  in  man,  whoso 
IxKly  is  the  tyixj,  pattern,  or  jiaragon 
of  every  animal  formation ;  for  as 
Dken  says,  “  The  animal  kingdom  is 
only  a  dismembennent  of  man.” 
Animal  life  is  the  combination  of 
forces,  so  constituting  and  maintain¬ 
ing  a  boilily  organization  as  that  for 
a  time  it  shall  resist  tlie  chemical 
causes  of  decay,  and  be  movcxl  by 
will.  The  boilily  structure  may 
iiuleed  be  regarded  as  an  apparatus 
through  which  life  is  brought  into 
relation  with  the  air  as  in  breathing  ; 
and  with  water  and  the  materials  of 
which  the  body  is  formed  and  on 
which  it  grows — as  in  the  processes  of 
digestion.  The  living  Ixxl}’  therefore 
alters  in  its  character  and  structure, 
iicconling  to  the  arrangements  exist¬ 
ing  in  it  as  to  the  lungs,  the  heart, 
the  blood  vessels,  the  stomach,  the 
intestines,  and  other  viscera.  The 
limbs  are  but  appendages  to  the  real 
animal  by  which  it  may  move  and 
obtitin  the  means  of  continuing  life. 
As  the  nervous  system  represents  the 
whole  animal,  that  system  Ix'ars  as 
complete  a  relation  to  the  whole  plan 
of  the  animal  as  the  skeleton  itself 
does.  A  i^rfect*  nervous  system 
implies  a  ixirfcct  skeleton,  and  a 
])erfect  skeleton  a  brain  and  s})inal 
cord  with  limbs  and  instincts  re- 
(piiring  their  use.  Life  is  kept  in 
action  in  the  body  apparently  by  the 
same  means  that  a  candle  is  ke]»t 
burning — namely,  by  the  combination 
<‘f  its  carbtin  and  hydrogen  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air;  but  life  being 


associated  with  sensorial  organs  may 
be  made  available  for  the  gratification 
of  the  desires  and  the  supply  of  thy 
animal  wants.  Hence  the  siructuru 
of  every  animal  is  complicated  or 
develop^  in  proportion  to  the  iKrfec- 
tion  and  completeness  of  its  senses. 
The  desires  and  faculties  of  a  creature 
are  as  a  rule  coincident  with  its 
organization,  which  after  all  is  only 
saying  that  cveryxreaturc  is  adapted 
to  a  particular  habitat  and  mode  of 
life.  The  whole  world  seems  to  Ihj 
so  planned  as  to  accommodate  as 
great  a  variety  of  life  as  ix)ssil)le. 
The  very  idea  of  a  jdan  implies 
adaptation,  and  yet  the  very  persons 
who  have  most  ably  cxi)ounded  tlie 
typical  forms  of  living  creatures  have 
imagined  it  dangerous  to  their  logic 
to  mention  adaptation.  We  dej^re- 
cate  this  spirit.  We  ought  to  ask 
why  any  form  of  organism  is  what  it 
is ;  or  in  the  endless  generalizations 
of  science  we  shall  lose  the  very 
meaning  of  our  knowledge,  and  at 
last  regard  omnii>otence  as  only  a 
universiil  force  and  blind  necessity. 
We  welcome  Dr.  Ogilvie’s  work, 
because  it  assists  our  minds  in  as¬ 
sociating  phenomena  with  the  de¬ 
signing  spirit,  and  shows  us  how 
jdiysical  order  is  co-ordinate  with 
eternal  truth.  Every  exposition  of 
facts  which  brings  the  relation  of 
tlie  moral  to  the  material  more 
clearly  before  us  is  worthy  of  a 
grateful  recejjtion,  because  it  enables 
our  owm  spirits  to  take  a  more 
realizing  view  of  the  objects  which 
surround  us.  The  work  Ixjfore  us  is 
only  a  sketch  of  the  leading  plans  of 
coiistniction  prevailing  in  the  animal 
kingdom ;  and  it  is  directed  mainly 
to  the  peculiarities  of  the  articulate 
and  vertebrate  groups.  .  It  is  written 
in  a  clear  and  comiirehensive  manner, 
as  far  as  jxissihle  divested  of  technical 
terms.  The  engravings  are  appro¬ 
priate  and  real  illustrations.  The 
spirit  of  the  work  is  similar  to  that 
of  M‘Cosh  and  , Dickie  on  “  Typical 
Forms  and  S^xx^ial  Ends  in  Creation;” 
but  l)eing  confined  to  animal  forms, 
it  enters  more  thoroughly  into  the 
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laws  of  their  organization  ;  and  it  is 

well  calculated  to  fulfil  the  purix)se 
for  which  it  was  composed,  in  as  far 
os  without  elaborate  minuteness  or 
excessive  precision  it  conveys  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  truths  well  established  in 
physiological  science,  and  that  in  such 
a  nianner  that  those  who  have  not 
studied  natural  history  may  yet  com¬ 
prehend  its  general  scope. 

If  we  meditated  aright  on  physical 
facts  we  should  have  a  clearer  insight 
into  the  significance  of  all  creation  ; 
and  as  Closes,  being  taught  of  God, 
saw  the  patterns  of  heavenly  things 
in  resfiect  to  earthly  worship,  we 
should,  if  true  seers,  and  seers  of 
truth,  Ixjhold  in  all  the  types  of 
nature  but  so  many  shadow^s  of  tilings 
to  come,  which  things  are,  indeed, 
the  ever-existing  verities  of  that  real 
world  of  the  spirit  which  we  should 
sec  at  once  if  the  eye  of  the  spirit 
were  but  opened.  Such  men  as 
M‘Cosh,  Dickie,  and  Ogilvie,  indicate 
true  science  by  showing  us  that  hold¬ 
ing  firmly  the  faith  in  the  Divine 
jiersonality,  thd  more  of  law  and 
liarinony  we  discover  in  creation,  the 
more  shall  we  discern  of  that  wi^om 
and  that  love  which,  belonging  to 
Omnipotence,  necessarily  oixjrate  on 
the  ]>rinciples  of  inflexible  order  in 
the  administration  of  llis  benevolence. 
“  All  his  works  are  done  in  truth.”  (Ps. 
xxxiii.  4).  Every  mind,  enlightened 
or  inspired  with  any  kind  of  wisdom, 
whether  evinced  in  words  or  deeds,  in 
the  poetry  of  language  or  the  harmony 
of  life,  is  really  so  far  n'gulated  by 
divine  rules  ;  for  that  mind  instinct 
with  wisdom  works  in  keeping  with 
the  |»vinciples  on  which  the  creation 
itself  is  constructed.  The  more 
readily  our  minds  associate  "ideas 
derived  directly  from  intimacy  with 
the  plans  existing  in  the  works  of 
OikI,  the  better  is  the  working  of  our 
own  minds,  for  thus  only  do  we  think 
in  true  natural  order  or  wise  associa¬ 
tion.  However  forcible  the  natural 
energy  of  any  man  may  be,  the 
!>trength  of  his  reason  is  always  due  to 
^he  accuracy  of  his  knowledge,  ni»t 
nuked  as  a  bare '  accumulation  of 


faets,  but  as  a  scientific  discernment 
i  of  the  relation  of  fact  to  fact.  This 
kind  of  knowledge  enables  us  to  see 
consequences,  and  thus  the  better  to 
enforce  tnith,  not  only  on  otliers  but 
on  ourselves  also.  Hence  the  true 
student  of  nature,  the  earnest  natu¬ 
ralist,  is  never  a  vicious  character. 
He  knows  his  place  in  the  scale  of 
being.  The  physical  manifestations 
of  divine  power  are  really  the  emlxxli- 
ments  of  moral  principles,  and  there¬ 
fore  no  more  efficient  method  of 
elevating  the  character  of  man,  lx)th 
I  as  respects  Ids  intellect  and  his  heart, 
can  be  found  than  by  close  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  wonderful  order  and 
beauty  and  pui*pose  existing  every¬ 
where  in  creation.  But  still  there 
will  be  a  y>erfect  failure  of  good  to  the 
spirit  in  this  kind  of  study,  and  in  all 
other  kinds  also,  unless  we  proceed 
with  a  feeling  that  02/r  Creator  created 
ally  and  that  as  man’s  is  the  highest, 
and  the  only  rational  intelligence  on 
eartli,  God  really  spefiks  to  man’s 
heart  in  whatever  he  enables  man  to 
understand  of  his  works.  There  is  a 
purix)se  in  creation  at  variance  with 
sin,  and  only  in  keeping  with  man’s 
])osition  as  the  representative  of  the 
divine  nature.  But  he  it  ever  borne 
in  mind  that  as  man  has  lost  his 
representative  character  as  the  image 
and  vicegerent  of  the  Creator,  he  has 
lost  also  his  |X)wer  of  so  acquiring  and 
applying  his  knowledge  as  to  glorify 
his  ^laker,  except  so  far  as  he  is  under 
the  influence  of  that  spirit  “  without 
whom  was  not  any  tiling  made  that 
teas  madeT  Science  is  a  dead,  spirit-- 
less  form,  a  mathematical  diagram,  a 
list  of  words,  a  catalogue  of  forces, 
the  ministry  of  memory  to  pride, 
"Hmless  we  "not  only  see  divinity  in  it, 
but  feel  also  that  we  are  in  ourselves 
the  image  and  reflection  of  that 
j  divinity  which  is  at  one  with  hu- 
I  manity;  and  because  the  spirit  that 
!  breathed  into  man  his  life  is  the  very 
I  spirit  of  creation,  it  bids  man  inquire 
»  not  only  how  in  the  beginning  God 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and 
1  how  by  his  touch  he  mcMlelled  the 
materials  of  tliis  world  after  the  ideas 
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of  liis  own  wisdom,  Imt  it  bids  man  ( 
also  look  for  an  (iHasUms  and  a  life  to 
come,  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth 
wlierein  shall  inherently  abide  that 
righteousness  to  which  the  physical 
efjuity  of  the  present  order  of  things 
l)oints  as  to  its  fiillilmeut. 

We  love  to  learn  the  meaning  of 
things,  for  then  we  can  enjoy  the 
driest  detail,  if  there  can  be  dryness 
in  God’s  mode  of  w’orking.  Now 
reverting  to  the  plan  of  construction 
in  animals  we  shall  see  both  its  sim- 
]>licityand  its  signilicance.  Sup^wsing 
it  determined  that  a  creature  having 
sight,  hearing,  smell,  taste,  touch,  and 
the  |)Owcr  of  moving  alx)iit,  from  place 
to  ])lace,  for  food  and  pleasure,  should 
be  formed,  on  what  imnciple  must  its 
Innly  1x3  constructc*d  ?  Let  us  consider 
what  is  to  1x3  provided  for  the  accom- 
iruxlation  of  a  creature  to  be  endowed 
like  man,  for  instance,  and  we  shall 
see  the  ty|X5  on  which  every  higher 
group  of  animals  is  formed.  Natural¬ 
ists  refer  the  Ixxly  of  man  to  the 
vertebrate  group,  and  it  stands  at  the 
summit  of  the  order.  First  there  must 
be  a  place  for  the  brain,  as  the  centre, 
through  w’hich  will  must  act,  ami 
sensation  of  every  kind  be  indivahud- 
ized.  2.  In  connection  with  the  brain 
there  must  1x3  a  place  for  the  nerve- 
centres  of  the  muscular  system  in 
relation  to  all  the  motive  i)owers ; 
d.  a  ])lacc  for  the  heart  and  lungs ; 

4.  a  place  for  the  digestive,  nutritive, 
ami  sexual  organs ;  5.  ])laces  for  the 
atUichmeiit  of  the  muscles  so  that  the 
reejuisite  movements  may  be  effected. 

Now  it  is  manifest  that  a  creature 
endowed  with  the  five  senses,  with 
motive  jx^wers,  with  limbs  and  an 
apjamtus  for  exacting  its  will,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  organism  by  the  action 
of  which  the  whole  system  may  1x3 
built  up,  and  kept  in  repair  and  ready  I 
for  use  in  the  air,  and  capable  of  acting  | 
against  gravitation,  must  have  a  solid  j 
framework  or  skeleton.  As  this  • 
skeleton  is,  in  fact,  the  basis  of  the 
creature  in  relation  to  the  external 
worhl,  we  ought  to  find,  in  tlie  ; 
skeleton,  the  tyjX)  of  every  other  i 
civatui’e  formed  on  the  same  prin¬ 


ciples,  8im]ily  lxx»use  tlie  Omnij)otent 
necessarily  works  on  the  most  perfect 
jilaii.  Hence  the  skeleton  characterize^ 
the  individual.  This  fact  must  have 
lx3en  felt  in  the  very  fonuatiun  of 
language,  and  it  is  no  accident  that 
the  word  DVV  which  signifies  hone, 
is  employed  in  the  Hebrew  to  desi-^ 
nate  the  individual,  or  the  ven* 
substance  and  strength  of  a  thins 
Every  vertel)rate  skeleton  has,  in  aii 
its  ])arts,  the  type  of  every  other 
vertebra  ted  animal ;  and  whcro\er 
there  is  a  back-bone  we  find  a  bony 
skull,  a  thorax,  and  a  pelvis.  But 
more  than  this :  in  a  vertebrate 
animal,  every  part  of  the  skeleton  is 
also  vertebrate,  that  is  to  say,  every 
division  of  the  animal  is  sustained 
and  protected  by  a  development  cf 
Ixines  formed  on  the  plan  of  a  single 
vertebra,  or  joint  of  the  back-lK)ne; 
so  that  as  Oken,  who  first  distinctly 
]K)inted  out  this  fact,  observes,  the 
Ixines  of  the  skull,  the  lx)nes  of  the 
chest,  tlie  bones  of  the  pelvis,  'and 
even  the  limbs,  are  so  many  devtdop- 
ments  of  vertebrm.  But  what  is  meant 
by  a  vertebra  ?  One  piece  or  joint  of 
the  back-bone  is  a  vertcVira.  Now,  in 
whatever  ]iart  of  the  skeleton  we  laik, 
w'e  shall  find  that  part  to  consist  of 
jiicccs  which  represent,  more  or  less, 
the  different  pieces  of  tlie  hack-bone; 
the  different  pieces  being  dcvcloiied, 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  purjese 
they  have  to  fulfil.  A  jierfect  vertebra 
is  comixised  of  five  pieces — the  Ixxly, 
the  two  front  processes  or  ribs,  and  the 
two  arches  or  spinous  processes.  Some 
writers  subdivide  these  jiarts.  Oken 
admits  only  the  three  elements  jiL<t 
named ;  Owen  makes  the  number 
four ;  Goethe,  Cams,  and  Maclise 
reckon  six ;  St.  Hilaire,  Grant,  and 
Goodsir,  seven.  They  difl'er  some¬ 
what,  also,  as  to  the  nature  of  limbs, 
but  they  all  agree  in  regarding  the 
different  parts  of  the  skull,  the  thorax, 
the  pelvis,  like  the  ncck-bones  and 
the  bones  of  the  loins  and  even  the 
tail,  as  but  vertebra  in  which  the 
difterent  pieces  are  more  or  less  de- 
velojxxl  according  to  the  end  they  are 
to  answer  in  relation  to  the  brain  and 
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nervous  system,  tlie  heart,  f!:rcat  hlocvl- 
vessc'ls  aiul  lun<Jis,  the  dij^estive  and 
otiior  viscera,  and  also  as  to  the  organs 
of  motion.  All  the  bony  and  car- 
tii-^^inoiis  parts  of  a  vertebrated 
animal  are,  therefore,  but  modifica¬ 
tions  of  the  l)ack-bone;  the  sub¬ 
divisions  of  limbs  however,  l)eing, 
aoconling  to  Professor  Owen,  “  vege- 
titive  ap'r^ndages  ”  growing  out,  so  to 
sav,  from  the  vertebra?.  Dr.  Owen 
riiards  the  skeleton  as  formed  of  a 
cluiin  of  vertebra',  each  consisting  of 
a  central  piece,  or  body,  and  two 
arches,  an  upper  and  a  lower,  the  latter 
(Ccasionally  furnished  with  certain  di¬ 
verging  appendages.  Tlie  four  {)rimaiy 
!:rou|>s  of  animated  lx*ings  are,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Cuvier,  vertebrata,  articulata, 
inollusca,  and  radiata ;  to  this  may  be 
added  j)rotozoa,  which  serves  to 
embrace  certain  sj^ecies  at  the  Ix^ttom 
of  the  scale,  occu|)ving  a  debateable 
ground  between  the  vegetable  and 
animal  kingdoms.  The  vertebrata 
and  articulata,  or  hinged  and  jointed 
animals,  liave  so  far  a  relation  to  each 
other  as  that  the  skeleton  in  both  is 
a  jointed  framework  sup])orting  the 
soft  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  a  con¬ 
troverted  |)oint  as  to  the  degree  of 
unity  of  plan  existing  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  those  two  groups.  It  would 
le  highly  interesting  to  go  fully  into 
the  ]K*culiarities  in  the  construction  of 
each  tyi)e  of  creature  and  its  special 
adaptations  ;  but  in  this  place  we  can 
Coininand  neither  the  space  nor  the 
illustrations  necessary  to  render  the 
subject  intelligible,  much  less  to  show 
the  Ix  auty  of  the  several  arrangements 
in  relation  to  the  life  and  habits  of 
animals,  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
whose  habits  is  required  to  give  us  a 
thorough  relish  for  the  subject,  bv- 
hegettiiig  a  sort  of  sympathy  with  tlie 
other  sentient  beings  which  are,  as 
Itkcn  says,  a  kind  of  dismembennent 
of  ourselves.  We  must  haste  to  our 
conclusion  :  if  every  variety  of  animal 
and  every  vegetable  be  formed  on  a 
I'lan  which,  while  it  admits  of  indi¬ 
vidual  ]eculiarity,  is  yet  in  keeping 
with  the  others  of  its  tribe,  and  if 
each  group  of  being  approximate  in 


const niction  to  another  near  it,  wo 
jxissess  a  demonstration  that  unity 
without  uniformity  is  the  principle 
of  creation.  Therefore  the  harmony 
which  results  from  the  operation  of 
the  one  mind  which  produced  all,  is 
the  harmony  which  arises  from  the 
manifestation  of  similarity  of  ])lan  in 
diversiU',  and  the  catholicity  of 
nature,  which  is  catholicity  itself,  is 
the  reverse  of  uniformitv,  for  though 
each  living  creature  bears  in  its  own 
being  the  tyjx*  of  every  other  breathing 
thing,  it  is  yet  with  an  individuality 
constraining  it  to  l>e  a  law  unto  itself. 
The  idea  of  |>rogrossivc  develc)]'ment 
and  transmutation  of  sjccics  is  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  plan  on  which  the 
different  groups  of  animated  beings 
are  constructed.  Certainly  tliose  wlio 
adv(x?ate  the  “development  hypo¬ 
thesis  ”  have,  failed  to  prove  that  any 
lower  grade  has  ever  lieen  transmuted 
into  a  higher.  We  have  proi>f  enough 
of  the  Ix'iievolence  and  foresight  with 
which  the  Almighty  lias  provided  for 
the  wants  of  his  creatures  by  pre¬ 
paring  the  earth  and  the  sea  for  tlieir 
reception  ;  but  in  all  the  long  chain  of 
lx:*ing,  from  monods  to  man,  we  sec 
no  evidence  that  one  link  has  ever 
lx?en  other  than  it  now  is,  or  that 
tliere  has  ever  existed  a  tendency,  in  a 
creature  fitted  for  one  s])here,  to 
usurp  tliat  of  another :  a  fish,  though 
a  flying-fish,  would  require  something 
more  than  time  and  its  ow’n  en¬ 
deavours  to  become  a  bird,  and  a 
croaking  frog  could  never  swell  into  a 
thinking  man.  '1  he  present  condition 
of  the  earth  is,  in  fact,  exactly  suiteil 
to  the  existing  forms,  instincts,  and 
distribution  of  organizwl  beings  now 
u])on  it,  but  we  know  of  no  means  by 
which  4hcy  coirld  have  adapted  them¬ 
selves  to  a  different  order  of  things. 
All  things  have  their  origin  in  one 
omni|)Otent  idea  :  what  then  must  ho 
the  resources  of  that  mind  with  which 
we  are  invited  to  become  intimate? 
To  follow  out  the  method  of  that 
mind  in  all  the  diversity  of  its  work¬ 
ing  in  life,  form,  force,  motive  and 
thought  must  be  the  only  elevating 
eft'ort  of  man’s  intellect.  The  highest 
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instruction  is  the  highest  enjoyment 
of  the  higliost  nature.  Those  who 
diligently  search  out  the  works  of  God 
will,  however,  necessarily  miss  the 
appropriate  delight  if  they  receive  not 
also  the  revelation  of  his  attributes  as 
the  Faiher  of  their  spirits.  The  world 
is  dead  to  a  dead  heart ;  but  the  heart 
alive  to  God  is  dead  only  to  that 
wliich  breathes  not  Ids  name.  It  is 
not  the  creation  to  which  the  Christian 
dies  ;  for  wherever  there  is  light  he 
feels  that  there  is  love,  and  he  sees 
that  all  the  earth  and  the  heavens 
testify  that  their  [Maker  is  mindful  of 
man. 


The  Louie  of  Atheism;  Three  Lectures, 

by  Kev.  Henry  Hatchelor,  Shetlield. 

London:  Judd  &  Glass,  New  Bridge 

Street. 

These  lectures  must  be  reclaimed 
from  the  mass  of  fugitive  and  already 
forgotten  literature  which  was  ushered 
into  the  world  with  the  new  year. 
'I'hey  deserve  and  wnll  hold  a  perma¬ 
nent  ])lace  among  the  standard  works 
on  the  momentous  questions  which 
they  discuss.  Though  necessarily,  from 
the  exigencies  of  the  case,  rapidly 
composed,  yet  it  is  ])lain  the  lecturer 
has  long  and  profoundly  studied  the 
emfty  serpentine  logic  of  atheism, 
and  so  has  been  enableil  to  expose 
and  utterly  to  strangle  it. 

Modern  Atheism  is  like  the  ancient 
Sphynx.  Its  basilisk  eyes  strike 
undue  terror,  and  its  obscure  subtle 
questions  baffling  the  ignorant — too 
often  insure  a  moral  death  for  its 
jnteous  victims.  Hut  when  en¬ 
countered  by  the  bold  and  wise 
(Kdipus,  its  questions  are  answered, 
and  itself  is  slain. 

In  this  little  book  these  questions, 
which  have  jwplexed,  ensnared,  and 
destroyed  many,  are  jx^rspicuously 
stated  and  conclusively  answered. 
There  is  a  far  keener  logic  in  the 
author’s  mind  than  the  logic  of 
atheism.  We  have  lx>en  delighted  at 
the  swift  unerring  truad  with  which 
he  winds  through  the  labyrinthine 
mazes  of  his  opix>nent*s  arguments. 


I  or  shoots  along  the  fine  lines  of  dis. 
tinctioii  which  cross  the  gul))h  of  the 
controversy,  and  from  which  W(*aker 
heads  fall  hopelessly  into  its  depths. 

His  own  arguments  are  fire-pnxV. 

;  He  has  tested  them  himself  before  he 
!  offered  them  to  the  public,  and  a 
I  firier  trial  they  are  not  likely  to 
endure.  In  some  cases  the  argument 
I  against  atheism  has  Ixen  put  with  a 
startling  clearness  and  destructive 
I  force,  wliich  gives  it  the  charm  and 
j  the  semblance  of  originality,  of 
I  course  absolute  originality  were  next 
!  to  impossible  in  this  advanced  age. 
Yet  we  are  not  sure,  though  tolerably 
familiar  with  the  Hurneit  Prize 
Essays,  and  the  older  authorities,  if  we 
have' met  before  all  the  argumentative 
premises  and  modes  of  reasoning 
which  arc  condensed  in  this  volume. 
Certainly  we  never  met  them  so 
summarised — so  squared,  and  edged, 
and  driven  home. 

There  is  the  blemish  in  the  book  as 
a  guide  for  students,  which  would  W 
no  blemish  but  a  splendid  attraction 
in  the  lecture-room.  We  refer  to 
the  glittering  rhetoric  that  overlays 
their  conqxisition.  If  the  fabric  is 
sound,  the  colours  are  brilliant ;  and 
judged  as  popular  lectures,  even 
this  criticism  vanishes, — or  rather  is 
turned  into  admiration. 


Life  in  the  Spirit  :  A  Memorial  of  tlie 
Kev.  Alexander  Anderson,  !M.A.  By  the 
Kev.  N.  Walker,  Dysart.  With  Prefatoiy 
Note,  by  W.  Cunningham,  D.D.,  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  New  College,  Edinburgh.  London; 
Nisbet. 

The  world  is  in  a  conspiracy  to 
believe  that  those  xvho  know  most  or 
who  do  most  are  the  greatest  men, 
and  to  talk  slightingly  of  the  seraphim 
natures  which  only  love  much,  and 
feel  much,  and  sympathise  much. 
But  if  we  admire  most  the  men  of 
knowledge  and  the  men  of  action,  we 
crave  most  for  the  society  of  the 
sympathetic  natures  —  we  feel  that 
we  can  spare  them  the  least ;  and  to 
this  class  belonged  Alexander  Ander¬ 
son  ;  not  a  brilliant  man,  not  a  strong 
man,  but  endowed  with  the  most 
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loviii2  of  hearts,  and  attracting  love 
with  au  irresistible  fascination.  Mr. 
Walker,  in  the  memorial  of  his  friend, 
lias  attempted  less  to  draw  his  ix)rtrait 
than  to  detail  the  history  of  Lis  inner 
and  more  sacred  life.  We  are  in¬ 
formal  in  the  prefatory  note  that 
“Mr.  Anderson’s  liistory  exhibits  a 
remarkable  case  of  conversion,  effected 
l»v  UcrI’s  Spirit  through  the  Word,  in 
ciixnim stances  which  so  hir  as  man 
can  sec  a])]>eared  to  indicate  that 
conversion  had  already  taken  place.” 
This  was  Anderson’s  own  view  ;  it  is 
the  view  of  his  biographer;  and  it 
is  the  view  of  I’rincipal  Cunning¬ 
ham.  Without  venturing  to  express 
a  decided  ditfereuce,  we  cannot  help 
saying  that  it  is  extremely  hazardous 
to  proiioimce  judgment  in  such  cases, 
and  for  the  sake  of  exalting  one 
supreme  moment  vWhen  more  light 
has  k'en  shed  upon  the  soul,  and 
when  the  assurance  of  God’s  favour 
in  Christ  dawns  upon  it  with  an 
ccstacy  never  before  felt,  to  condemn 
as  ho[»eless  and  un regenerate  a  pre¬ 
vious  lifetime  that  to  all  who  wit¬ 
nessed  it  was  more  saintly  and 
gtxlly  —  more  sutfused  with  every 
Christian  grace — than  the  lives  of 
nine-tenths  of  those  strict  professors 
alK>ut  whom  we  have  no  doubt  what¬ 
ever.  Apart  from  this,  the  account 
of  Mr.  Anderson’s  religious  views  and 
jiassage  from  light  to  more  light,  and 
to  more  light  still,  is  admirably  given 
by  ^Ir.  Walker,  and  will  excite  many 
a  rush  of  feeling  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  have  had  any  similar 
exjerience  of  tlieir  own.  The  work 
is  full  of  fine  thoughts,  and  the  story 
is  told  with  an  artistic  skill  which 
unhappily  is  somewhat  rare  in  re¬ 
ligious  biography. 


Poplar  House  Academy.  By  the 
Author  of  “  Mary  Powell.”  Two  Vols., 
London:  Hall,  Virtue  &  Co.,  18o9. 

There  is  a  good  sound  English  style, 
a  kindly  human  sympathy,  and  a 
pnial,  warm  and  Christian  spirit 
in  the  writings  of  this  lady  that 
make  them  very  deservedly  popular ; 


and  this,  her  most  accent  work,  is 
decidedly  one  of  the  most  pleasant. 
The  framework  is  as  slight  as  that  of 
her  previous  books ;  the  charm  is  not 
that  of  quick  succession  of  action,  or 
of  meloilramatic  incident ;  nor  is  tliere 
any  especial  brilliancy  of  style,  or 
scintillation  of  wit;  but  bome-tliought, 
and  home-feeling,  with  their  patlios, 
humour,  struggles  and  com|x.*nsations, 
leave  a  pleasanter  sensiition  behind, 
if  they  prcKince  less  varied  emotion  or 
excitement  at  the  moment.  Tlie  story 
is  remarkably  simple.  There  are  three 
girls  of  good  family  forsaken  by  their 
father  (who,  as  it  afterwards  appears, 
liad  eloped  with  his  cook,  and  in 
debt),  left  with  a  house,  and  au 
income  just  sufficient  to  starve  uj  on  ; 
to  eke  out  which  they  determine  ii[K>n 
opening  a  school.  'ITieir  hopes  and 
fears,,  and  the  lluctuations  of  their 
experiment,  occupy  a  considerable  part 
of  the  two  volumes.  Isabella,  the 
eldest  (nearly  30),  is  the  narrator, 
and  a  sort  of  invalid ;  Jacintha  is 
beautiful  and  good,  hut  proud  and 
impetuous,  and  furuislies  in  great  part 
the  hot  wafer  of  the  family  history ; 
Marian,  the  youngest,  is  a  very  sweet 
womanly  character,  perhaps  ratiicr 
lacking  a  fault,  to  make  our  sympatliy 
with  her  perfect.  They  have  an  or¬ 
dinary  common-place  brother,  who 
marries  an  ordinary  common-place 
wife ;  and  on  a  visit  to  them  Jacintha 
meets  her  lover,  to  whom  she  is  afraid 
to  tell  that  they  keep  a  school.  He 
ap])ears  not  to  like  the  concealment, 
and  a  separation  is  the  result,  which 
does  not  improve  the  lady’s  tem])er. 
They  meet  again,  after  sorrow  has 
softened  her  disposition  ; — of  course 
they  marry.  Sweet  Marian  also  forms 
an  acquaintance  which  rijx'ns  into 
friendship  and~more ;  she  lets  him 
know  at  once  all  about  them,  and  in 
this  case  tlie  difficulty  is  with  the 
gentleman’s  father ;  who,  however,  ul¬ 
timately  gives  way,  conquered  by  love 
for  his  son  and  involuntary  admiration 
for  Marian.  There  is  little  more 
incident  than  this,  but  tlie  garlands 
and  taj^estry  cover  well  the  hare  fioles. 
'I'here  is  a  greater  infusion  of  the 
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humorous  element  in  this  than  in  the 
author’s  previous  books.  The  two  ! 
young  civil  engineers  arc  very  pleasant 
and  amusing  companions,  although 
tlieir  acquaintance  with  Isabc^lla  and 
Marian  is  commenced  in  a  somewhat 
uncivil  manner.  I'hey  apjx?ar,  how¬ 
ever,  like  two  boys  out  on  a  holiday  ; 
and  their  re|>entance  is  so  naive  and 
charming,  that  for  its  sake  we  could 
not  wish  the  original  trespass  un¬ 
committed.  The  pleasant  little  book 
ends  with  the  wedding  j»oal  for  the 
two  sisters;  after  which  the  sedate 
Miss  Isabella  gives  the  reader  a  very 
broad  hint  that,  “after  Midsummer,” 
she  has  no  intention  of  continuing  the 
school ;  for  Mr.  Barnet’s  parsonage 
may  perhaps  make  her  a  very  happy 
home — “  we  shall  see  what  we  shall 
see.”  AV^e  wish  her  farewell,  and  much 
La])piness  wherever  she  may  be. 


RrroRT  OF  the  First  Conference  of 
THE  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciations  OF  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  held  in  Leeds,  September, 

1858.  With  Map,  &c.,  and  a  Statistiral 
Tabular  Report.  Publisheil  for  the 
Conference  by  J.  Heaton  &  Jr^on,  Printers, 
Lctnls,  and  21,  Warwick  Lane,  London : 

1859. 

This  report  forms  a  very  valuable 
jiamphlet  for  those  who  are  concerned 
to  promote  the  efliciency  of  the  Y^oung 
Men’s  Christian  Associations.  These 
institutions  bid  fair  to  do  much 
service  for  Christ  in  this  country. 
’I'hey  supply  a  lack  which  has  lx?en 
made  a]>parent  in  the  successes  of  the 
Mechanics’  Institutions  ;  and  wherever 
they  are  faithfully  carried  on  in  the 
s]>irit  w’hich  called  them  into  existence 
they  form  a  noble  auxiliary  to  the 
lal»our  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Volumes  of  “  Exeter  Hall  Lectures,” 


public  meetings,  wdiero  platforms  ai« 
crowded  by  great  and  distiiiguisbid 
men,  and  where  eloquent  speeches  are 
made  on  the  harmony  of  science  and 
religion,  do  by  no  means  represent  the 
quiet,  earnest,  godly  work  which  ia 
'  being  done  by  the  pledged  members 
I  of  these  associations,  not  only  to  save 
I  young  men  from  the  poisonous  at-  I 
tractions  of  our  great  tow’iis,  but  to 
•  bring  them  under  sound  instruction  ^ 
I  and  religious  influence. 

I  The  rcix^rt  Ixifore  us  records  tlie 
i  results  of  a  long  and  earnest  amference 
I  held  in  Leeds,  during  the  session  of  i 
I  the  British  Association  in  that  town,  i 
and  which  consisted  of  eighty  dele¬ 
gates  from  thirty-two  of  these  associa- 
tions  in  various  parts  of  the  Unitcil 
Kingdom.  It  contains  interestin'; 
communications  lx*aring  on  the  ojiera- 
tion  of  similar  societies  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe  and  in  America,  as 
w’ell  as  the  pa])ers  of  Hr.  Gladstone, 
Mr.  Tawse  of  Edinburgh,  Air.  Shrub- 
sole  of  Chester,  and  Mr.  Osburn  of 
Leeds,  on  the  various  aspects,  duties, 
and  resjx)nsil)ilities  of  these  afliliateil 
institutions.  Some  analysis  of  the 
discussions  W’hich  followed  the  jire- 
sentation  of  the  papers  is  also  ap 
pended,  and  a  full  re^wt  of  the 
Conference  soiree,  wdiich  was  ad¬ 
dressed  among  others  by  Sir  J.  F.  W. 
Ilerschel  and  Sir  Roderick  Murchison, 
and  presided  over  by  the  Right  lion, 
AI.  T.  Baines,  AI.P.  Union  and  federa¬ 
tion,  conference,  and  the  exchange  of 
!  exi^erience  and  mutual  goodwill 
!  among  the  active  members  of  these 
t  associations,  will  doubtless  be  followed 
by  good  results.  We  hope  that  the 
experiment  will  prove  successful,  and 
that  in  future  years  w’e  shall  reap  and 
garner  the  harvests  that  sjiring  up  in 
j  these  fields  of  holy  zeal  and  Christian 
1  intelligence. 
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WORKS  BY  THE  REV.  J.  A.  JAMES,  SUITABLE  FOR  PRES 
Nineteenth  Thoosand,  fscp.  8to.  price  3g.  6d.  cloth, 

T'HE  YOUNG  MAN’S  FRIEND  and  GUIDE  THROUGH 


X 


TO  IMMORTALITY. 

Twentieth  Thousand,  fiwp.  8vo,  price  4S.  cloth, 

Female  piety  ;  or  The  Young  Woman’s  Guide  through 

Immortality.  *. 

Nineteenth  Edition,  bcp.  Svo,  price  3s.  6d.  cloth, 

IJIHE  CHRISTIAN  FATHER’S  PRESENT  TO  HIS  CHIH^ 


Fscp.  8vo,  price  4s.  cloth,  uniform  with  f*The  Course  of  Faith,” 

QHKISTIAN  HOPE. 


^  Tenth  Thousand,  18mo,  reduced  to  Is.  6d.  cloth, 

rpHE  WIDOW  DIRECTED  to  the  WIDOW’S  GOD. 

Second  Edition,  iSscp.  Sto,  price  Ss.  6d.  cloth, 

A  PASTOR’S  SKETCHES;  or,  Conversations  with  Amriom 

quirers  respecting  the  Way  of  SaWation.  By  J.  S.  Spencer,  DB.  I 

1..  _  .  »  •^T  i _ « _ T  a  T  .  _ _  ' 


Editorial  Notes,  by  J.  A  James. 

London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.  Birmingham  :  Hudson  and  Soh. 


COMPANION  TO  THE  NEW  HYMN  BOOK, 


On  the  1st  of  May  will  be  ready.  Part  II.,  Price  Is, 

THE  CONGREGATIONAL  psalmist. 


A  Companion  to  the  New  Congregational,  the  New  Baptist,  and  the  Leedi 
Books;  providing  Tunes,  Chants,  and  Choices,  for  the  Metrical  Hymns  and  PiJ 
of  Scripture  contained  in  those  books.  Edited  by  Rev.  Henrt  Allon  am 
Gauntlett,  Mus.  Doc. 

PART  I.,  containing  104  Tunes  and  Chorales. 

Price  2s.  in  stiff  covers ;  28.  6d.  cloth ;  38.  roan,  gilt  edges. 
IX)NDON:  WARD  &  CO.,  27,  PATERNOSTER-ROW. 


NEW  WORK  BY  DR.  CUMMING. 

I 

Thu  day,  in  fcap.  price  3s.  6d.  cloth, 
pUTH;  a  Chapter  in  Providence.  By  the  Rev.  John  Cuifl 


D.D.  F.R.S.E.,  Minister  of  the  National  Scottish  Church,  Crown  Court 


Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

LECTURES  to  YOUNG  MEN,  delivered  on  various  occasions. 

post  8vo,  68.  cloth.  ^ 

CONSOLATIONS ;  or,  Leaves  from  the  Tree  of  Life.  Second 

Cheaper  Edition,  in  fcap.  Ss.  cloth. 

Arthur  Hall,  Virtue  &  Co.  25,  Paternoster  Row. 


